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Main Building Lo 


tary of War. 


Careful attention has been given to drainage, lighting, and ventilation. 


Rivervicw 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


Gist year. Gives Boys a thorough: preparation for 
College, for Business Life, and for Govt. schools. 
Riverview students are found in all colleges and sci- 
entific schools. Zhe /nstructors, nine of whom are 
resident, are men of experience in their departments. 


United States officer detailed at Riverview by Secre- 


The Buildings of the school are beautifully situated on high ground overlooking the Hudson. 


J. B. BISBEE, A./1. 


WELLS COLLEGE 


Aurora-on-Cayuga Lake, N. Y. 


Wells College is an institution of first-class equipment for 
the advanced education of women The Faculty includes 
graduates from some of the best Universities and Colleges of 
the country. The work of the institution has a reputation 
for its thoroughness and conscientious character. The build- 
ings are new; the atmosphere of the student life is quiet; all 
students, whether regular or special, come into direct and 
personal contact with their instructors. There is no over- 
crowding of classes or any of the attendant strain and excite- 
ment of large bodies in perpetual motion. The Catalogue 
gives full details concerning the course of study, scholarships, 
student life and government. It will be sent to any address 
upon application to the President, 

WILLIAM E. WATERS, Ph.D., Aurora, N. Y. 


Glenwood 
Collegiate 
Institute 


A thorough preparatory school. Co-educational. Moderate 
price. Classical, Scientific, and Special Courses. Graduates 
this year enter Columbia, Rutgers, and Vassar Colleges. One 
of its graduates is the Republican Candidate for Vice-Presi- 
dent of the U. S. Character-building is one of the chief 
objects of the system of education in this institution. Ad- 
dress the Principal. 


POMPTON, N. J. 


Fourth year of 


Henry C. De Mille 


Collegiate-Preparatory Boarding School 
opens Oct. 1, 1896. An ideal location. 
Primary, Intermediate, Junior, and Senior 
Departments. Gymnasium. Send for 


illustrated catalogue. 
Mrs. H. C. De MILte, Prin. 


NEWTON 
COLLEGIATE 
INSTITUTE 
NEWTON, N. J. 


WE CLAIM FOR OUR 
SCHOOL 
Ist. That, as Sussex 
is the most healthful 
County in New Jersey, 
and we are 800feet above 
oe level, this is an ideal 
ot for growing c 
ren.—2d. That with us 
the pupit. and not class 
is the untT, thus giving 
equal advantages, to the 
bright and the slow.— 
3d. That, the by 
guages bein t by 
natives only, a good pronunciation is insured.—4th. That we have never 
had a failure ih college preparation and that at the same time special care is 
taken of small pupils.—5th. t the vocal and instrumental music depart- 
ment, in charge of a graduate o tne 4 Conservatory of Stuttgart (Ger- 
many), is very superior.—6th. That we have an excellent faculty of eight 
instructors, al! those in the preparatory department 
graduates. —7th. That our charge, 300, a year, including one living 
is very moderate.—8th. That our table is excellent. 
It will pay you to investigate. aut or send for illustrated catalogue. 
Rey. C. L. Steet, A.B., plai J. C. Pra, B.S., Principal. 


The Detroit 
Home and Day School 


19th Year Opens September 23 


Certificate admits to Vassar, Wellesley, 
and the University of Michigan. 
Careful preparation for travel in Europe. 
Address Miss E. M. Liccett, Prin. 


INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTE 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 
L. P. STRONG, Director 


NEW BUILDING, FINE EQUIPMENT. 
THREE DEPARTMENTS. TRAINED EXPERIENCED TEACHERS. 


KINDERGARTEN NORMAL DEPARTYSIENT 


Two years’ course of study in Froebel’s theories and methods. Course 
includes all subjects necessary to equip the Kindergartner for her profession. 
liss HATTI£ TwicHe.t, Principa 
liss ELIZABETH WARREN, in charge of Model Kindergarten. 

Miss Caro BaliLey, Assistant. 


ENGINEERING DEPARTIIENT 


A two years’ course of study in Science, Mathematics, Drawing, and Shop 
work. Examinations for entrance held Sept. 4 4th. 


TRADE SCHOOL DEPARTIMENT 


Offers an opportunity to learn a trade in all its branches. Course of instruc- 
tion includes practice at the trade, theory, Mechanical Drawing, lectures on 
shop management, materials of dometruction. etc. An exceptional founda- 
tion for success in practical work. 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY’S NEW PUBLICATIONS 
MR. GLADSTONE’S NEW BOOK | 
‘a Studies Subsidiary to the Works of Bishop Butler 
By the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE 


THE WORKS OF JOSEPH BUTLER, D.C.L. 


Sometime Lord Bishop of Durham. Divided into sections, with Sectional Headings, Index, Notes,etc. Edited by The Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE. 
2 vols., Svo, cloth, $7.00, 


A 
. Life and Letters of Fenton John The London Burial-Grounds God’s Garden 
v- Anthony Hort, D. D.., D.C.L., LL.D. Notes on their History from the Earliest Times Sunday Talks with Boys. By the Rev. W. J. | 
‘AL , to the Present Day. By Mrs. BASIL FPOXELL, M.A., B.Mus. (Lond.). With an 
}: Sometime Hulsean Professor and Lady Margaret HOLMES. With 63 fine Illustrations. Small Introduction by the Rev. F. W. FARRAR, 
Reader in nevinity, in py yy 4to, cloth. Price, $3.50. D.D., F.R.S., an of Canterbury. 12mo, 
Son, cloth, pp. xiii. +177. Price, $1.25. 


Cambridge. By his 
HORT, late Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. With Portrait. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. Price, $5.50, 


~ ~ 


NEW VOLUME 


THE MODERN READER’S BIBLE 
A Series of Books from the Sacred Scriptures presented in Modern Literary Form. Each number of the Series edited, with an Introduction, 
By RICHARD G. MOULTON, [1.A. 
(Camb.), Ph.D. (Penn.), Professor of Literature in English in the University of Chicago. 


BIBLICAL IDYLS 
THE LYRIC IDYL OF SOLOMON’S SONG, AND THE EPIC IDYLS OF RUTH, ESTHER, AND TOBIT. Small I%mo, cloth, 50 cents. 


The Book of Job oN Ecclesiastes— : | The Proverbs 
A Dramatic Poem in which are embodied Vary- Miscellany of Sayings and Poems embodyin 
ing Solutions of the Mystery of Life. Wisdom of Solomon Isolated Observations of Life. ee 
Deuteronomy Each isa Series of Connected Writings embody- Ecclesiasticus 
The Oration and Songs of Moses, constituting ing, A Miscellany including longer compositions, still 
his farewell to the of Israel. embodying only isolate Observations of Life. 


NOW READY. ,NEW BOOK BY SIR JOHN LUBBOCK 


THE SCENERY OF SWITZERLAND 
AND THE CAUSES TO WHICH IT IS DUE 
By the Right Hon. Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., [1.P., F.R.S., D.C.L., LL.D. 


With numerous plans and illustrations. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 

This volume comes out appropriately at a time when English and American travelers are already beginning to think of the Swiss Alps. It will no doubt 
become a favorite companion to thousands of travelers during the season, and be hardly less welcome at other times of the year as a reminder of past 
pleasures, or to those who have not yet visited Switzerland—as a delighttul foretaste of what is tocome. The book is scientific in character, but the 
subjects are handled in the peculiar style which so many readers have learned to associate with Sir John Lubbock’s name. The titles of a few chapters 
will give an idea of the contents: “The Geology of Switzerland, the Origin of Mountains, Snow and Ice Glaciers, Valleys, Lakes, Action of the Rivers, 
Influence of Strata upon Scenery, The Valais, Jura, Bernese Oberland, etc. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR, UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE: 
The Pleasures of Life The Beauties of Nature The Use of Life 


Two parts in one vol. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. And the Wonders of the World We Live 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
With numerous illustrations. 12mo, cloth,$1.50. 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE FLOWER OF ENGLAND'S FACE,’ ETC., ETC. 


A CATHEDRAL PILGRIMAGE 


By JULIA C. R. DORR 


Author of “ The Flower of England’s Face,” “ Friar Anselmo,” etc. I8mo, cloth. 75 cents. (\/:niature Series.) 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR 


~ 


(. “THE FLOWER OF ENGLAND’S FACE” 
Sketches from English travel. 1I8mo, cloth, 75 cents, 
A Riverside Letters Alpine Notes and the Climbing | Two Queens: Caroline [atilda 
Ane A continuation of “Letters to Marco.” By Foot of Denmark, and [larie An- 
GEORGE D. LESLIE, R.A., Author of “ Our j f F 
River.” With Illustrations by the Author. By GEORGE WHERRY, M.A., M.C. CANTAB, toinette o rance 
v Crown %vo, cloth, $2.00. F.R.C.S., etc. With 22 Illustrations. l2mo, A Historical Novel from the Memoirs of Baron 
s) cloth, $2.00. Simolin. With a Preface by F. MAX MUL- 
. LER. Oblong l6mo, paper cover. 50 cents. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE COLLECTED WORKS OF FRIEDRICH NIETZSCHE. VOL. Vill. 
Edited by ALEXANDER TILLE 


THUS SPAKE ZARATHUSTRA 


A BOOK FOR ALL AND NONE. By FRIEDRICH NIETZSCHE. Translated by ALEXANDER TILLE. |2mo, cloth, $2.50. 
ALREADY PUBLISHED. VOL. Xi. 
THE CASE OF WAGNER.—THE TWILIGHT IDOLS.—NIETZSCHE CONTRA WAGNER 
Translated by THOMAS COMMON. §1|2mo, cloth, $2.00. 


*,.* This sole authorized edition of “ Collected Works of Friedrich Nietzsche” is issued under the supervision of the Nietzsche-Archiv at Hamburg. It 
is based on the final German edition prepared by Dr. Fritz Koegel, by direction of Nietzsche’s relatives. 
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Zola’s New Novel. By Louis Becke and Walter Jeffery. By F. Marion Crawford. , ie 
Rome A First Fleet Family Adam Johnstone’s Son _— 
By EMILE ZOLA, Author of “ Lourdes,” “La A Hitherto Unpublished Narrative of Certain By F. MARION CRAWFORD, Author of — 
« Débiacle,” “ Dr. Pascal,” etc. Translated by Remarkable Adventures Compiled from the “ Saracinesca,” “ Pietro Ghisleri,’” “ Don . Bae 
. ERNEST A. VIZETELLY. 2 vols. i6mo, Papers of Sergeant William Dew of the Orsino,” “ Casa Braccio,” etc. With 24 full- : | 
cloth, $2.00. Marines. By LUUIS BECKE and WALTER page Illustrations by A. FoRESTIER. |2mo, . a + 


JEFFERY. With numerous illustrations. cloth, $1.50. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. | 
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Typewriter 
IS WORTH 100% MORE 


than any other, because 
it will wear twice as long 


a 4 


The finest Typewriter Catalogue ever 
issued, and interesting Pamphlets, will 


be sent on application to the 


American Writing Machine Company, 
237 Broadway, New York, U.S.A. 


Good 
Nature 


. a good health, good looks, 
good style come 
to the woman who 
\. corsets 
\ and revels 
in the 
comfort 
; of a Ferris 
Waist. Perfect 
y in form and 
Se style, adding sym- 
~ metry to the figure 
TW: \ while it supports and 


_|strengthens, —the 
FE RRI 


9 GOOD 
CORSET WAIST _ 
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should be in every woman’s wardrobe. Made 
in short or extra long waist, high or low bust. 


Children’s, 25c. to50c. Misses’, 50c.to$l. Ladies’, $1 to $2. 
lor sale by all retailers. 
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11-CLINBING 
CASY 


STANDARD OF THEWOI 


POPE MFG. CO. HARTFORD CONN. 
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In its curative properties is ‘wenier- 
fully effective—is also a great beau- 
tifier of a healthy skin. Its manu- 
facture being conducted under the 
personal supervision of men who 
have made the treatment of the 
skin a serious study, it is the best 
soap in the market. Price twenty- 
five cents, and is worth it. 


SEND TEN CENTS IN STAMPS 
FOR SAMPLE OF SOAP THE Patisape Man'r’c Co. 


AND POWDER. N. Y. 
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The old adage that death 
loves a shining mark has 
been painfully illustrated 
during the past two weeks. 
Political life in this country 
could hardly have suffered 
greater loss than that occa- 
sioned by the death of ex- 
Governor William E. Rus- 
sell, of Massachusetts, one 
of the most interesting fig- 
ures in our recent political 
history. Born in Cambridge in 1857, educated in the 
public schools of that city and at Harvard Collége, grad- 
uating from the Boston University Law School about 1879, 
Governor Russell’s early career was full not only of prom- 
ise but of performance. His gifts of temperament, char- 
acter, and intellect showed themselves at a very early age. 
Sixteen years ago he began the practice of law in Boston, 
and at once became interested in politics, acting with the 
Democratic party. At twenty-four years of age he became 
a member of the Cambridge Common Council. Two years 
later he was an Alderman. In 1885 he was elected Mayor 
of Cambridge by a large majority, and this early success 
was followed by two subsequent re-elections without oppo- 
sition; the ability, integrity, and efficiency of his adminis- 
tration making him practically the only possible candidate 
for the position. In 1884 Mr. Russell brought himself 
very prominently into notice by his campaign in behalf 
of President Cleveland. Four years later he was nomi- 
nated for Governor of Massachusetts by the Democrats 
and defeated. The following year he was again nominated 
and again defeated. The third nomination, a year later, 
after a hot political campaign, resulted in his election ; 
and in two subsequent years he was re-elected, overcoming 
Republican majorities which were supposed to be awer- 
whelming. Governor Russell aroused not only admira- 
tion but enthusiasm. He was one of the few young men 
in our politics whose career was independent of bosses 
and machines. He stood for convictions, and he brought 
into public life independence, courage, courtesy, and a free 
movement of ideas. One of the worst features of the 
reign of the boss and the machine has been the disappear- 
ance in large measure of such young men from our public 
life. Governor Russell’s career was an inspiring one from 
every point of view. He could ill be spared at any time, 
but his death at this moment, when the minority of the 
Democratic party opposed to free coinage stands in such 
sore need of leadership, is nothing short of a calamity. 

The announcement of the death of the well-known artist 
and writer, William Hamilton Gibson, at his country home 
in Washington, Conn.,on Thursday of last week, has 
brought a sense of personal loss not only to a wide circle 
of friends but to a wider circle of readers. Mr. Gibson's 
industry was tireless, and fears have often been expressed 
of late years that he was overworking; but his sturdy 
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figure and his intense vitality gave no sign of the sudden 
arrest of activity which has now come upon him in early 
middle life. A graduate of the well-known Gunnery School 
at Washington, Conn., and later of the Brooklyn Poly- 
technic Institute, Mr. Gibson’s first successful work was 
done, very significantly, in botanical drawing. He was 
connected with the “ American Agriculturist ” and “‘ Hearth 
and Home ” as an illustrator, and rapidly made his way by 
virtue of the excellence and delicate quality of his work. 
Popular attention was first attracted to him by his charming 
illustrations in the magazines, and he soon began to sup- 
plement the work of the pencil by that of the pen, develop- 
ing a very easy and agreeable style, intimate knowledge of 
nature, and delicate observation. His nature studies, il- 


lustrated by himself, have been among the most attractive © 


and widely read books about nature that have appeared 
in recent years. He was particularly happy in his summer 
home at Washington, where his love of out-of-door life and 
his habits of observation found full play. During the past 
two or three years he had utilized his knowledge of the 
plant and insect world and his ingenuity of illustration in 
a series of lectures on subjects relating to natural history, 
which proved not only extremely popular but instructive 
and stimulating. Mr. Gibson was a man of great integrity 
of nature, modest in his estimate of himself, and simple 
and friendly to a degree which won him the affection and 
regard of a great circle of acquaintances. 

A very picturesque and interesting figure disappears. 
from religious life by the death of the Rt. Rev. Arthur 
Cleveland Coxe, Bishop of Western New York, one of the 
best-known members of the Episcopal House of Bishops, a 
theological controversialist of great energy and persistence, 
and a well-known, widely appreciated hymn-writer. Born 
at Mendham, N. J., in 1818, the son of one of the fore- 
most Presbyterian ministers of the day, Bishop Coxe was 
educated at the University of the City of New York and 
the General Theological Seminary in this city, his first 
charge being St. Ann’s Church in this city. He was sub- 
sequently at the head of parishes in Hartford, Baltimore, 
and again in this city, where he became rector of Calvary 
Church in 1863. Two years later he was consecrated 


Bishop Coadjutor of Western New York, and three months - 


later he succeeded to the Bishopric. A man of great energy 
of nature, of vigorous mind, and of strong convictions, 
Bishop Coxe soon made himself very widely known. He 
was a Catholic in the large, not in the technical, sense of 
the word. He discerned in advance the movement toward 
a revival of primitive Christianity in Italy and Germany, 
and he took great interest in the career of Dr. Dollinger 
and the development of the Old Catholic movement. It 
was his initiative which led to the revision of the Prayer- 
Book. Under his editorial care the Ante-Nicene Fathers 
have been largely republished. Several volumes of ser- 
mons, lectures, and poems bear his name, for he was an 
indefatigable writer. In an ecclesiastical controversy he 
was thoroughly aggressive, and his fight against the Roman 


a 


of people. 
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Catholic claims was not only begun at an early age but was 
continued till the last year of his life. He was a man of 
strong individuality, not always perfectly balanced in judg- 
ment, but highly respected and greatly beloved by a host 


The publication of the correspondence between Lord 
Salisbury and Mr. Olney looking toward an agreement for 
a permanent tribunal of arbitration between the United 
States and Great Britain is in itself a significant sign of 
the friendly spirit now existing between the two nations, 
and of the sincerity of the efforts to reach a mutual under- 
standing. So far as the correspondence in itself shows, 
this understanding is still in the future, though semi-official 
reports from Washington state that considerable advance 
has been made since the letters now published were 
written. It is to be noted as another sign of amicable 
feeling that with regard to the Venezuelan question (which 
is inevitably, though we think unfortunately, under consid- 
eration simultaneously with the broader question of inter- 
national arbitration) the English diplomats show no dispo- 
sition to resent the action of our Government in interfering 
between the two original disputants. On the contrary, 
Lord Salisbury has frankly admitted in Parliament that 
Great Britain has more than once acted in the same way, 
and he even expresses a preference for dealing with the 
United States rather than with Venezuela directly. He 
still maintains, however, that it is unfair to submit to arbi- 
tration British claims to territory upon which bona-fide 
British colonists have settled under the assurance that the 
land was part of the British Empire. To this Mr. Olney 
rejoins with acuteness and apparent reason that the fact 
that some settlers may have occupied certain lands in this 
way does not in the least affect the question of national 
title, and if the British claim is particularly strong with 
regard to this special territory, all the more readily should 
it consent to place those claims before a fair board of arbi- 
trators. Thus the Venezuelan question is still apparently 
much where it was; but there are indications—notably 
Lord Salisbury’s complimentary allusion to our own Com- 
mission—which lead to the belief that an agreement may 
soon be reached. At all events, it is clear that both parties 
desire such an agreement, and will zealously try to attain it. 


With regard to the general scheme of arbitration be- 
tween the two countries, Lord Salisbury proposed a con- 
vention providing that each country should name two 
permanent judicial officers ; that in case of a dispute each 
country should name one of these as an arbitrator, and the 
two named should select an umpire with final power of 
decision ; that claims to be subject to final decision should 
be those for less than £100,000, and not involving sover- 
eignty or territorial jurisdiction ; that claims of this latter 
kind might be arbitrated, the decision to be subject to 
formal protest from either party, and appeal to a court 
composed of three of the Judges of the Supreme Court of 
Great Britain and three of the Judges of the Supreme 
Court of the United States; that a majority of not less than 
five to one in this court should be necessary to sustain a 
finding ; that differences which in the judgment of either 
nation affected its national honor need not be submitted to 
arbitration except by special agreement. Mr. Olney’s 
efforts were at once directed toward changing the provis- 
ions as to appeal from the original Court of Arbitration. 
He would allow the six members to add three to their 
number, and would make a bare majority vote of the 
Court decisive. He also strenuously argues that no ques- 
tion shall be excluded from consideration by the proposed 
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Court unless Congress or Parliament shall, by act or reso- 
lution, decide that the honor of the nation or the integrity 
of its territory or sovereignty is involved. Certainly, Mr. 
Olney’s proposals give a more practical and workable 
scheme for arbitration, and (as we believe is right) tend to 
commit the nations beyond recall to an arbitration once 
agreed upon, while Lord Salisbury’s views make arbitra- 
tion easy in comparatively unimportant matters, but hedge 
it about with cautions as regards important matters. 
There is nothing whatever in the correspondence to indi- 
cate the presence of insuperable difficulties. On the con- 
trary, there is everything to make us hope for a final 
reasonable, fair, and practical agreement. The object in 
giving the letters to the public has been to elicit the gen- 
eral feeling of the peoples of the two countries—a course 
as commendable as it is unusual in diplomacy. The pub- 
lic, through the press and by individual expressions, has 
warmly approved the progress made, and urges that the 
negotiations be carried on to a successful issue, 

The intensity of the political struggle in Belgium, re- 
ported from time to time in these columns, has been fol- 
lowed by something like a calm, and the recent elections 
for the Chamber of Deputies did not appear to arouse 
very great interest. The members of the Chamber are 
elected for four years, and half their number retire every 
two years. The body is made up of 152 members, and in 
the former Chamber these delegates were divided into 104 
Clericals, 33 Socialists, and 15 Liberals, the Liberal party 
in Belgium having been almost destroyed at the previous 
election. The term Liberal, as it has been used in Bel- 
gium, represented the old-time individualism rather than 
the new-time Socialistic tendency. At the recent election 
the interest centered mainly in Antwerp and Brussels, 
where the size of the constituencies and the number of 
representatives who were voted for on a general list gave 
the election a general significance. The Liberals made 
their chief fight in Brussels, where they have practically 
taken the same ground as the Progressionists, who may be 
described as Radical Liberals with Socialistic leanings. 
The Liberals do not seem, however, to have succeeded in 
rehabilitating themselves, the latest reports indicating that 
the Ultra-Clerical group of the Catholic party will have a 
representation of 70 as against the representation of 58 in 
the former Chamber. The polling figures have not been 
telegraphed. At the last election 915,000 votes were cast 
for the various Catholic candidates, and 871,000 votes 
divided between the various groups of Liberals and Social- 
ists. Apparently there has not been any marked change 
of opinion. 

As we go to press, the People’s Party and Silver Conver- 
tions are assembled in St. Louis. The Silver Convention is 
certain to indorse the nominations made at Chicago, Senator 
Teller and his associates urging this policy in an open 
letter. ‘The action of the People’s Party Convention is 
still in doubt—the Southern wing being unwilling to fuse 
with the Democrats whom they have fought so long, and 
by whom they have been so obviously defrauded in many 
elections. If this Southern element stood alone in its 
opposition to fusion, the result would not be doubtful; but 
it is supported by Chairman Taubeneck, of the National 
Committee, and several other party managers, who insist that 
the party organization must be maintained at all hazards. 
Whatever the result at St. Louis, however, the bulk of the 
Populist party will doubtless fuse with the other silver 
forces. , The anti-silver forces are likely to show an equally 
united front in the approaching campaign. The movement 
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initiated by the anti-silver Democrats of [llinois in favor 
of a third ticket does not seem to have grown. In New 
York State, where such a movement would naturally have 
the most strength, it is kept back by the unwillingness of 
Senator Hill and Tammany Hall to lose control of the 
“regular” Democratic organization. Neither the Senator 
nor the New York City machine seems to be able to decide 
what course to pursue. The State Committee has been 
called to meet after the Populist Convention, in the hope 
that definite action can then be taken. Meanwhile, more 
and more Democrats are daily deciding to vote for either 
Mr. McKinley or Mr. Bryan. In Massachusetts there seems 
no doubt that Mr. George Fred Williams will be able 
to carry his party with him to the support of the Chicago 
ticket and platform. two members of President Cleve- 
land’s Cabinet—Secretaries Herbert and Olney—have an- 
nounced their determination not to support their party 
ticket, and it is reported that nearly every member of the 
Cabinet will vote for Mr. McKinley in November, unless 
an anti-siiver Democrat is nominated. The confusion of 
old party lines could hardly be carried further. 


The Republican Executive Committee has decided to 
maintain two campaign headquarters—one at New York, 
the customary place, and the other at Chicago, this year 
the center of the battle-field. The Democratic Executive 
Committee has practically decided to establish its head- 
quarters at Washington, instead of New York, partly 
because it hopes for few campaign contributions from the 
latter city, but chiefly because campaign literature in the 
form of Congressional! speeches can be mailed trom Wash- 
ington free of charge. The amount of work to be done by 
the campaign committees is enormous. The New York 
“Times” recently published a description of what it has 
amounted to in previous years. One committee of which 
the “‘ Times’s”’ contributor had some personal knowledge 
‘printed and tried to put out 100,000,000 of documents.” 
The man who had the contract to get out this work had 
only ten weeks in which to do it, and was “ driven crazy ” 
by the complications that arose. He was unable to secure 
presses enough of his own to turn out the work, and before 
the close of the campaign had to hire one man for the 
exclusive purpose of visiting the twenty or thirty other 
establishments to which he had been forced to turn for 
help. ‘The printers’ bills aggregated dangerously near 
the two-hundred-thousand-dollar mark.’”” The Committee 
on Printing has perhaps the principal work to perform, as 
it must select and edit the documents sent out—especially 
the campaign text-book for which the party is held so 
directly responsible. Another important committee is the 
‘“* Bureau of Oratory,” which arranges for the speeches of 
the campaign. Nearly all the speakers expect pay for their 
services as well as their traveling expenses, and their bills 
reach a high aggregate. Not a little work devolves upon 
the National Committee in the matter of looking after the 
press—especially the newspapers published in foreign lan- 
guages, “nearly every one of whose editors is ready to 
espouse either side of the question for a consideration.” 
As a rule, their support is secured by giving them standing 
orders for from 3,000 to 10,000 copies of each issue. 
These are the main avenues for the open expenditure of 
money. Besides these there are narrower but not straighter 
ways by which money is made effective. ‘‘ Nearly every 
Committee establishes several secret bureaus which are 
located away from the headquarters themselves. There are 
bureaus for the workingmen, bureaus for the Swedes and 
voters of other nationalities, and even bureaus for the liquor- 
dealers, whose favor is generally courted by both parties. 
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Curiously enough, more than one Committee has maintained 
a temperance bureau contemporaneously with a liquor- 
dealers’ bureau.” “One Committee a few years ago is said to 
have used up $1,900,000 in its existence of less than three 
months, but $1,500,000 is probably nearer the average.” 


& 


The Bimetallic League of Great Britain held its annual 
meeting last week. The report presented declared that 
the cause of international bimetallism had made substantial 
progress during the past year, and mentioned the resolu- 
tions adopted in the French, Belgian, and Prussian legisla- 
tures. “In the United States,’ it continued, “all parties 
and classes would welcome international bimetallism.” 
The report concluded as follows: ‘ The responsibility for 
the present and growing dangers to the industrial life of 
the nation rests upon those who oppose that monetary 
system under which our prosperity advanced by leaps and 
bounds.”’ A letter was read from Lord Aldenham (Mr. 
Henry Huck Gibbs), ex-Governor of the Bank of England 
and President of the League, congratulating the members 
upon the great progress which had been made in the United 
States. ‘‘ Whatever may be the result of the Presidential 
election,” he said, “‘we may be-sure that our cause gener- 
ally is prospering.” General Francis Walker, however, who 
differs with Lord Aldenham regarding the ability of any one 
nation to maintain a bimetallic system, took a more sober 
view of the situation here. “It is deeply to be regretted,” 
he said, “that millions of our best citizens, as represented 
at the Chicago Convention last week, declared for the 
free coinage of silver at the ratio of 16 to 1, without wait- 
ing for the action of other countries. This was done pas- 
sionately, but the effect will be to maintain the gold standard 
unimpaired.” Mr. McKinley, he assured the conference, 
was never a gold monometallist, and could not be if he 
tried. General Walker read~the St. Louis currency reso- 
lution, which received hearty applause. 

Another important strike in this city has been settled by 
arbitration, President Low, of Columbia, being this time 
the arbitrator. The strike was in the single establishment 
of J. J. Little & Co., but the parties to the dispute were the 
Typothete—the organization of the employing printers— 
and Typographical Union No. 6, the principal organiza- 
tion of printing employees. These two organizations had 
through conference committees reached an agreement 
upon four of the seven demands made by the strikers. 
The remaining three, submitted to President Low, were as 
follows: (1) that the text of all publicaTions be done en- 
tirely on piece or entirely on time ; (2) that certain cuts be 
paid for at space rates ; (3) that book and job rooms shall 
be recognized as “card” offices. President Low decided 
the first point in favor of the Typographical Union. He 
decided the second point in favor of a compromise suggested 
by the Typotheta. ‘The third point was the most important 
one, and upon this President Low’s decision was substan- 
tially as follows: To declare the office of J. J. Little & Co. 
to be a “card office,” he said, was to declare that no one 
could be employed in it except members of the trade- 
union. As an arbitrator, he could not thus limit the 
right of an employer to select his employees. ‘No one,” 
he said, “can compel union men, without their own con- 
sent, to work with non-union men. But it is a different 
thing to demand that an employer shall not be free to em- 
ploy any but union men. It is no more reasonable for the 
union to demand that J. J. Little & Co. shall not be free 
to employ non-union men than it would be for J. J. Little 
& Co. to demand that the union should be deprived of 
the freedom to take in new members at its discretion.” 
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President Low concluded by recommending ,that the Typo- 
graphical Union be recognized as the accredited repre- 
sentative of the union employees, and that permanent 
arrangements be made for the arbitration of all future 
differences between the firm and the union. 

Defeat has already been turned into possible victory 
by the advocates of municipal rapid transit in this city 
who refused to be discouraged by the decision of the Su- 
preme Court against the plan first agreed upon by the 
Rapid Transit Commission. That decision, it will be 
recalled, forbade the Commission to proceed with the mak- 
ing of contracts on the ground that the proposed road 
would cost more than $50,000,000, and make the debt of 
the city exceed the constitutional limit. At first the Com- 
mission seemed disposed to accept this decision as final, 
and to meet the public demand for rapid transit through 
further concessions to the elevated railway system. For- 
tunately, however, the elevated railroad company was 
unreasonable in its demands, and the Commission, sup- 
ported by the press and the trades-unions, proceeded to 
consider whether new plans might not be adopted to which 
the objections of the Supreme Court would not apply. 
On Thursday last such a plan was submitted by the chief 
engineer of -the Commission, and it is in some respects 
more satisfactory to believers in municipal ownership than 
the plan originally agreed upon. The underground road 
now planned begins at City Hall Square and proceeds up 
Elm Street, instead of Broadway, as far as Forty-second 
Street. From Forty-second Street north there will be two 
branches—one along Broadway and the Boulevard, and 
the other traversing the East Side. It was only along 
lower Broadway that the abutting property owners objected 
to the underground road at first proposed, and only in 
that section was there danger of serious damage suits 
because of dreaded injury to the foundations of buildings, 
etc., etc. The estimated cost of the new route is but $26,- 
500,000, and this estimate is at prices shown to be excessive 
by the recent experiences of the Boston Transit Commis- 
sion. ‘The engineers estimate that the eight miles between 
the City Hall and the Harlem River can be traversed in 
twenty minutes. The elevated railroad has submitted 
another plan for its own extension, but it is believed that 
the Commission will proceed, as the vote of the people 
directed, to build a system which shall free the city from 
the discomforts, delays, and extortions inseparable from 
the control of its rapid-transit facilities by a private mo- 
nopoly. 

A most important step has been taken by the Board of 
Health in New York. It has ordered the destruction 
of two hundred rear tenement-houses in various parts ot the 
city, the greater number being located in what is known 
as the Italian region—Sullivan, Thompson, Mulberry, 
Greenwich, Baxter, and Mott Streets. The number of 
people who will be driven from these death and disease 
reeking tenements can hardly be estimated. One house 
contained four hundred and seventy-two human beings. 
The death-rate in some of these tenements is appalling. In 
three in Thompson Street it equals fifty-two and eight- 
tenths per thousand. The population of each of these 
tenements ranges from twenty to well into the hundreds. 
One building to be destroyed in Sullivan Street is a two 
and-a-half story brick and frame dwelling which contains 
five families. ‘The conditions under which these people 
have been living are barbaric. The roof leaks, and has 
for years, so that the tenants have been obliged to move 
their miserable belongings about the room, and to use pails 
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to catch the rain. This house is alive with vermin, and is 
filthy beyond expression. To realize what the rear tene- 
ment-house in New York is it must be remembered that a 
city lot is one hundred feet deep,-and that the rear house 
is built on the rear end of this one hundred feet. Usually 
the rear house is two rooms deep. ‘There are thousands 
of rear houses in the city of New York where the stones 
in the yard between the rear and the front houses are 
never dry. One woman gave as the reason for not wish- 
ing to move from an East Side tenement that the yard was 
dry because the baker’s oven ran back-under it; and it is 
true that babies were brought from the surrounding tene- 
ments and allowed to crawl on these stones in the cold 
weather because the stones gave out a perceptible warmth. 
The closets are located between the front and the rear 
houses in the small paved court, and must be used by the 
families of both houses. Very often the rear house has 
no water in it; the tenants in the rear house have to 
carry the water from the yard. Usually also the rear 
house adjoins the rear house in the parallel street. 
Often there is an air-space of but a few inches between 
these two houses, and the bedrooms in the rear house 
are absolutely dark and unventilated. A report from the 
Board of Health states that the average annual death-rate 
in the city of New York is a fraction over twenty-two per 
thousand, while the worst portions of the rear tenement dis- 
trict show one hundred and thirty-five per thousand. The 
average death-rate per thousand in rear tenement districts 
is about forty-five, or more than twice the average of the city. 
The space for light and air, that is, the so-called yard of these 
tenements—the yard for both rear and front tenements 
in many parts of the tenement districts of New York—is 
6x25 feet, and in this space there will be found from six 
to ten closets. 


Commissioner Roosevelt, who has been very active in 
working for the destruction of the rear tenements, says that 
he is convinced that their existence is one of the greatest 
blots on the city, and their abolition is to the advantage 
not only of the health but the morals of the tenement- 
house dweller. Commissioner Parker has stated that he 
believes that the existence of the rear tenements in the city 
accentuates and engenders the criminal tendencies of the 
individual, and that their presence contributes to the crimes 
and vices of the city. It has been the unanimous convic- 
tion of those who have worked among the poor that noth- 
ing will so contribute to the well-being of the poor of New 
York City as the destruction of the rear tenement. The 
sentimentalists have asked, What will become of these peo- 
ple? It must be realized that to a large percentage of the 
poor in New York rent is an extravagance, and these rear 
tenements with their few dollars less per year rental are a 
tremendous temptation to those families with whom thrift has 
become a vice. There is no doubt that there will be a 
certain amount of suffering until these people find new 
habitations and adapt themselves to a new environment 
that will compel them to live in the light of day and to 
learn and appreciate the value of light andair. In looking 
over the list of tenements to be destroyed, it is a relief to 
find that but a small proportion of them are held by estates. 
It is also a lesson for the student of sociology to find that a 
very large percentage of the owners themselves live under 
tenement-house conditions. We have become so accus- 
tomed to attributing the evils of the poor to the grasping 
tendencies of the rich that to find that the poor are very 
often responsible for the unhygienic conditions under which 
their fellow-laborers live gives a new view to philanthropic 
effort. ‘The task of beginning the education of the chil- 
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dren to appreciate the decencies of life is fast becoming 
the aim of philanthropic effort ; what we need is an effort 
that will educate the whole family. This in the lowest 
social strata must be done through compulsion ; through 
the strict enforcement of laws the end and aim of which is 
the prevention of crime and the conditions that lead to it. 
The rear tenement is the largest factor to-day in the 
degradation of the individual. 


It is often remarked that disasters affect our personal 
sympathy inversely as the distance increases or decreases. 
A child injured next door awakens one’s sympathies more 
acutely than the report of a thousand deaths in China. It 
is probably due to this law of human nature that so little 
attention has been given by American papers to the recent 
terrible destruction of life in Japan. The Johnstown dis- 
aster, the St. Louis cyclone ruin, the Russian peasant 
slaughter—all together resulted in vastly less loss of life 
than was occasioned in the middle of last June by the 
single tidal wave which swept over the Pacific coast of the 
northeastern part of the main island of Japan. The num- 
ber of lives lost is now officially announced by the Japan- 
ese Government as 26,889, but the investigation is not 
fully complete. Half an hour sufficed to sweep out of 
existence these many thousands, and the accompanying 
loss of property and non-fatal personal] injury was propor 
tionately great. The cause is supposed to be some kind 
of submarine shifting of levels. A similar though less 
fatal tidal wave was experienced in Japan some forty years 
ago, and one of the most curious incidents on that occasion 
was the carrying of a Russian man-of-war from its anchor- 
age far up into the fields, where it was left stranded. 


Educational Unity 


The absence of Federal control of education, while pro- 
ductive of certain beneficial results, has had the obvious 
disadvantage of leaving the relations between secondary 
and higher education in an extremely unsettled condition. 
Each college has planned its own courses of study, and 
has established its own entrance requirements with more 
or less disregard of the practice of other colleges. The 
want of uniformity in courses of study resulting from the 
absence of Federal control has been further increased by 
the conflict between the upholders of the classics and the 
advocates of science as the basis of a liberal education. 
Disunity in educational aim has precluded the possibility 
of a proper correlation of studies from the primary school 
up to the university, with a consequent loss of time to the 
student, and has encouraged superficial methods of instruc- 
tion. Secondary schools, under the necessity of fitting pupils 
for colleges differing widely as regards entrance require- 
ments, have adopted a_ pernicious ‘system of coaching 
based on examination papers and conflicting with every 
sound principle of pedagogy. Matriculates of American 
colleges are at least two years behind in their studies as 
compared with students of the same age in England and 
Germany. 

The cause of the evils developed by the unsettled 
relations between secondary and higher education is, how- 
ever, generally perceived, and earnest efforts are being 
made to remove it. These efforts are for the present 
directed chiefly toward securing uniformity in college en- 
trance requirements. As the result of a conference be- 
tween representatives of the Association of Colleges and 
Preparatory Schools of the Middle States and Maryland, 
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the Commission of Colleges in New England, and the New 
England Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools, 
held at Philadelphia in May, 1894, uniform English re- 
quirements were established throughout the States. con- 
trolled by those bodies. A year later the league was 
joined by the Conference of Teachers of English of the 
North Central States. The National Educational Associa- 
tion, in July, 1895, appointed a committee to investigate 
the existing condition of entrance requirements through- 
out the United States, and the comprehensive report of 
this committee, printed in the June number of the “ School 
Review,” was laid before the recent Buffalo Convention. 
The adoption of uniform English requirements throughout 
New England, the Middle States, Maryland, and the North 
Central States was no small accomplishment. It was a 
much more difficult feat to secure substantial uniformity 
in all branches of study throughout a considerable section 
of the country. However, this feat has also now been 
accomplished, and constitutes the most notable event of 
the past academic year. During the spring of 1896, under 
the auspices of Columbia University, a series of confer- 
ences between representatives of Harvard, Yale, Princeton, 
Columbia, the University of Pennsylvania, Cornell, and 
the Schoolmasters’ Association of New York and Vicinity 
has resulted in the adoption of a unanimous report recom- 
mending specific uniform requirements in Latin, Greek, 
German, French, mathematics, and history. 

This report, although. it fails to recommend requirements 
for the natural sciences, and although it leaves some matters 
of detail unsettled, cannot fail to be accepted by the institu- 
tions represented in theconferences, and, with six among the 
principal colleges of the United States agreed on entrance 
requirements, the prospect for National uniformity is excel- 
lent. As Chairman A. F. Nightingale writes in his letter 
accompanying the report of his committee to the National 
Educational Association, “If six among the best colleges 
of the country, and that, too, in a section where tradition 
is synonymous with law, and changes mean revolution, 
can substantially agree upon uniformity of requirements to 
the satisfaction of the secondary schools tributary to them, 
why may not one hundred colleges agree? . . . The una- 
nimity of their conclusions presages the possibility of 
National unity on this same matter, if the movement is fos- 
tered and aided by the National Educational Association.” 
In the present posture of affairs there is, therefore, every 
reason to hope that we shall, in the near future, obtain 
National uniformity in college entrance requirements, which 
will in turn prepare the way for a proper correlation of 
studies on some such plan as that recommended in the 
report of the Committee on Secondary School Studies 
appointed at the meeting of the National Educational 
Association, July 9, 1892. The ultimate unification of the 
American system of education appears by no means im- 
probable. 


Robert Burns 


Tuesday of this week was the centennial of the death of 
Robert Burns. ‘‘ Don’t be afraid,” said the poet shortly 
before his death; “I’ll be more respected a hundred years 
after I am dead than I am at present.” His most daring 
ambition could hardly have dreamed of the marvelous 
fulfillment of that prophecy. Like many other men of 
genius, Burns had an instinctive consciousness of his gift, 
and therefore of his fame; but he could hardly have fore- 
seen the peculiar place he would come to hold in the 
heart of the English-speaking world, or the world-wide 
fame which was to be his. For he is one of the small 
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group of poets whom the world really loves ; that is to say, 
his name means something and his poetry is something to 
masses of people who know that Shakespeare was the 
greatest of English dramatists but who never read him. 
Indeed, it has been the good fortune of Burns to secure 
both kinds of reputation—the reputation which rests upon 
the recognition of pure poetic genius by those who are 
competent to recognize the presence of that great gift, and 
that which rests upon the wide acceptance of the mass of 
uncritical readers. Among the poets Burns ranks as one 
of the greatest of modern singers; among the people at 
large he is perhaps the best-loved poet read by the 
English-speaking races. 

The expansion of this interior and in a sense esoteric 
reputation into a_ universal reputation could be achieved 
only by one whose manner had the magic of the highesi 
art and whose material had the interest of universal expe- 
rience. It was Burns’s supreme good fortune to deal with 
things which affect the common life in the most perfect 
manner, to give to the metal which was passing from hand 
to hand without sign or super- 
scription the stamp of ulti- 
mate perfection. The very 
frailties of his character and the 
disasters which overtook him 
have rather deepened the affec- 
tion of men than alienated it. 
Of late years there has come 
a wiser and truer attitude 
toward those who, like Burns, 
fail to match the highest aims 
with the soundest living. No 
one nowadays attempts to con- 
ceal or extenuate the faults of 
the poet; they stand written in 
his life with a distinctness which 
makes futile any attempt to 
gloss them over. On the other 
hand, no wise man now at- 
tempts to fix the moral responsi- 
bility of such a man as Burns. 
The wise man has learned to 
leave that question with the 
only Intelligence in the uni- 
verse which is in a position to 
deal with it. It must be said, moreover, that, as time has 
gone on and the facts have been more carefully ascertained, 
much of the ill repute which once surrounded Burns has 
been dissipated. That which remains of vice, affectation, 
and occasional vulgarity, the world has come to accept as 
part of one of those confused and tragic stories in which 
the life-history of great men have so often been written. 
When such genius as that which Burns possessed and a 
life so full of obstacle and pathetic experience come before 
the world for judgment, critics have grown more reverent 
as they have grown into a deeper knowledge of the range of 
human passion, of the force of heredity, and of the tempta- 
tions of temperament. They are ready now to say with 
Burns, 


“ Who made the heart, ’tis He alone 

Decidedly can try us; 

He knows each chord—its various tone, 
Each spring—its various bias : 

Then at the balance let’s be mute, 
We never can adjust it; 

What’s done we partly may compute, 
But know not what’s res/sted.” 


Another erroneous impression about Burns, which has 
been set right by time, was the once widely held belief that 
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he was utterly without education. The “inspired plow- 
man,” untutored and untrained, was supposed to have 
sung as the bird sings or the flower grows. Those who 
know anything about the conditions under which strong 
men come to the mastery of their’ strength, and men of 
genius to the possession of their power, know that nothing 
great is achieved without preparation; that the very art- 
lessness and simplicity through which the heart speaks in 
entire unconsciousness is won at the end of training and 
not at the beginning. Every great artist becomes great by 
the development of the quality which is in him; he does 
not become great by accident. Burns was not academi- 
cally educated, but in his own way and for his own work 
he was one of the best-trained men of his time. He was, 
in the first place, supremely fortunate in the character of 
his father—a man of rare dignity, insight, and intelligence, 
passionate in temper and without commercial skill, but pos- 
sessed in unusual degree of those aptitudes which in his 
son passed on into genius. He was fortunate also in his 
mother, who, like the mother of Goethe, had an insatiable 
love of stories and songs; who 
knew the old ballads by heart, ° 
and who made them as familiar 
as household words to her child. 
The beautiful- picture of the 
father in “The Cotter’s Satur- 
day Night,” who 
“turns o’er, with patriarchal grace, 
The big ha’ Bible, ance his father’s 
pride,” 
was a lifelike portrait of Will- 
iam Burns. “I have met,” said 
Robert Burns, in speaking of 
him, “ with few men who un- 
derstood men, their manners, 
and their ways, equal to him.” 
Burns was fortunate, also, in 
coming under the care of a 
teacher who had intelligence 
enough to discern the boy’s gift 
and knowledge enough to give 
it wise direction, and in having 
* the intimate acquaintance of an 
“aa old woman who was a living 
anthology of country stories and 
songs, and in whose superstitious mind the world of devils, 
brownies, witches, kelpies, ghosts, and fairies still existed 
unblighted by skepticism. He was fortunate, too, in the 
books to which he had access. These were not many in 
number, but they were of the fiber and stuff which make 
poets of impressionable boys. Pope’s translation of Homer, 
“The Spectator,” the Plays of Shakespeare, and the collec- 
tions of English and Scotch songs were the very material 
on which such an imagination as Burns’s ought to browse. 
Burns had, moreover, the keen intelligence of a very 
powerful intellect. He was not an irresponsible musician, 
as he has sometimes been called; he was a man of virile 
and energetic mind, who sang out of a full mind as well as 
out of a full heart. He knew how to make the most of the 
materials at hand, and he co-operated with all his opportu- 
nities in the work of educating himself. ‘I have nota 
doubt,” he said, “‘ but the knack, the aptitude to learn the 
Muse’s trade is a gift bestowed by Him who forms the 
secret bias of the soul, but I as firmly believe that excel- 
lence in the profession is the fruit of industry, attention, 
labor, and pains. At least, I am resolved to try my doc- 
trine by the test of experience.” He knew the literature 
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of his own country by heart, in the literal sense of the 
phrase; he had a considerable and loving acquaintance 
with the greatest English writers; he read French with 
ease and pleasure; he had picked up some Latin; but 
above all he absorbed into his very imagination a great 
mass of Scotch and English songs, which he pored over, 
verse by verse, separating the weak phrases from the 
strong, the tender from the sentimental, the true from the 
false, and thus learning not only the secrets of his own 
craft, but the practice of a sound criticism. It was to this 
education quite as much as ‘to his native gift that Burns 
owes the great place which he holds to-day. 

There is some difference of opinion between the great 
host of the readers of Burns and those who endeavor to 
estimate his poetry with reference to absolute excellence. 
“The Cotter’s Saturday Night” remains one of the 
domestic idyls of Scotland, and deserves the place which 
it holds. It is, from every point of view, a beautiful piece 
of work; and yet it is by no means representative of 
Burns’s genius in its fullest, freest, and most individual 
expression. That will be found in some of those terrible 
satires like “ The Jolly Beggars,” “ Holy Willie’s Prayer,” 
and “ The Holy Fair ’’—satires which cut to the very heart 
of the things in Burns’s own day which he was attacking, 
and which have by no means lost their power of shocking 
both the hypocrite and the sensitive in this day. That 
genius is seen, however, burning with pure and benignant 
ray in that group of songs which the English-speaking 
world knows by heart, “Oh, Wert Thou in the Cauld 
Blast,” ‘“*To Mary in Heaven,” “ John Anderson, My Jo,” 
“Auld Lang Syne,” “Ye Banks and Braes o’ Bonnie 
Doon,” and “ Mary Morison.” The writer of these songs 
will not be forgotten while life has its pathos, its humor, 


and its tragedy. 


The Witness of Character 


One of the most significant facts in connection with 
high development of character is the standard which such 
an attainment instantly imposes on a community. Every 
good man and woman brings the community in which he 
or she lives to judgment by defining a moral and personal 
standard. Just as Christ brought the whole world to judg- 
ment, not only by the truth which he spoke but by the life 
which he lived, so in lesser degree every noble person 
brings the world to the bar of judgment. Michael Angelo, 
pursuing his task with a noble fidelity in an age of cor- 
ruption, unconsciously imposed a judgment on many of his 
contemporaries. Dante, preferring exile to the compro- 
mise of his convictions, by the greatness of his career and 
the arduousness of his work, set a standard which was in 
itself an inexorable judgment upon many of the men and 
women of his time. It is, therefore, always perilous to 
associate with superior people, because the moment we 
know a superior person we greatly enlarge our own respon- 
sibilities. Every disclosure of truth, whether in abstract 
or concrete form, imposes a new responsibility upon those 
to whom the knowledge is brought home. To live in the 
intimate relations of the family with a noble character is 
to bring one’s self daily to the judgment bar. Goethe 
once said that the only protection against great superiori- 
ties is love; that is to say, men can free themselves 
from envy and jealousy and the habit of detraction when 
they stand in the presence of those who tower over them 
only by loving that which they recognize is higher than 
themselves. In like manner one can disarm moral and 
personal superiority only by emulating it. There is nothing 
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more beautiful than the influence which a noble character 
exerts in the way of constantly raising the standards of 
others. It is impossible to live comfortably with an unself- 
ish person unless one also endeavors to be unselfish; and 
so beautiful character becomes contagious, and, by con- 
stantly, although unconsciously, holding up an ideal, trans- 
forms those who are brought into association with it. 


The Outlook Vacation Fund 


Judging from several letters received in connection with The 
Outlook’s Vacation Fund, it is very evident that there is a misconcep- 
tion in regard to Santa Clara. In some letters received during the 
past week it has been referred to as a Consumptives’ Home. Santa 
Clara is in no sense a Consumptives’ Home. Every girl who goes 
to Santa Clara goes there after examination by an expert, who decides 
that a two months’ residence at Santa Clara may cure the girl, or so 
far cure her as to enable her to return to her work in safety, with the 
prospect of a two months’ residence in Santa Clara every summer 
preventing the growth of the disease. “he Working-Girls’ Vacation 
Society has not the means to maintain a home for incurables, nor is 
this the purpose for which it was organized, nor for which it is main- 
tained. The purpose of the Working-Girls’ Vacation Society is to 
keep girls well; to make sick girls well; to give a chance to the girls 
working under unfavorable conditions—a chance of from two weeks’ to 
two months’ residence in the country in the regions best suited to 
their particular physical needs. Even limiting its work in this way, 
the demands upon the Vacation Society are so great, and the number 
of girls who need just what the Vacation Society can do are so 
numerous, that never yet has it had more than half money enough to 
meet the demands made upon it. This week to The Outlook alone 
there have come appeals from six girls, two of them in hospitals ; 
one of-them has been in but a week; one of them would have been 
in bed if it had not been that she did not wish to disturb her mother; 
and two are kept out of hospitals only by what the Vacation Society 
can do for them. The Outlook Vacation Fund is devoted to the 
support of the three houses, Cherry Vale, Elmcote, and Santa Clara, 
and the paying of railroad expenses. 

The needs of this summer are greater than ever before in the his- 
tory of the Working-Girls’ Vacation Society. No one who is not in 
the city in these months, and in close touch with the working-girls, 
can know what a vacation means to the girls compelled to live under 
tenement-house conditions, and on the wages paid to the unskilled 
worker. This last week a girl was sent away who has been out of 
work six weeks. During this time the mother has had a few days’ 
work each week to support a family of five. The girl is worn out by 
anxiety, and ill for lack of nourishing food. Her comment when told 
she was to go away for two weeks was, “ Well, there will be one less 
to feed at home.” That comment shows what life can be at seven- 
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THE VACATION FUND 


A. A. Rep 5 00 
S. A. M.. 3X 00 
S. H. W., Brooklyn, N. ¥ 3 00 
V. W. C., Skowhagam, 1 75 

Clyde Shannon, Nelson Simonson, Walter Douglas, and Ed- 

win, Howard, and Wallace Vandewater..................- 3 25 
5 00 
Tarrytown, N. ¥ 1 0O 
C., Springfield, Mass... 5 00 
2 00 
A. K. G.. 60s 5 00 
J. H. B., Cottage 13 00 
A Priend, Salem, N. ¥ 1 OO 
Widow’s Mite, New Haven, Conn. ............ccscceeeeceeceee 20 
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The Presidential Candidates 


William McKinley 
By Murat Halstead 


2 


ment and custom of political expression, on the 

approach of elections that decide the fortunes of 
candidates and the fate of principles, are, as a rule, drawn 
rather to be attractive to voters than to determine policies. 
There is that which, in considering the claims of parties or 
the adaptation of men to meritorious public service, is of 
moment beyond all phrases of the promise of measures 
or men—something more profound in affecting public 
judgment than anything a party can say for itself, or that 
a candidate’s friends can say for him—and that is the char- 
acter of the party, the character of the man. There is an 
underlying and an overtopping understanding to this effect, 
and the people at large know it to be rather of weakness 
than strength in a candidate to manifest a deferential 
sentiment toward the platform on which he is alleged to 
stand. Horace Greeley once found no difficulty in revil- 
ing a platform, while he gave hearty support to the candi- 
date. When Chief Justice Chase was thought of as the 
nominee of the Democ:atic National Convention assembled 
in New York in 1868, he was willing to accept the nomi- 
nation if he could approve the platform; and yet the true 
test of the candidacy of the Chief Justice, if the Conven- 
tion had carried out the plan much discussed, would not 
have been the nature of the platform, but the character of 
the party naming the candidate, and of the candidate 
himself. Anything decidedly excellent or otherwise in the 
party or the candidate, lighting up in confidence or shad- 
ing in dark distrust, could not have been changed by the 
language of the resolutions. 

Major William McKinley, of Ohio, is the candidate for 
the Presidency of the Republican party, and he has ex- 
pressed his regard for the platform, which received un- 
usually close attention and was drawn to be candid with 
the people; but it is the character of the candidate that 
imparts to the campaign the glow of life, and it is upon his 
reputation the country relies more than on any words in the 
declaration of principles, when the people are thoughtful 
of the future, and study the influences of the next Admin- 
istration upon “ We, the people of the United States.” 
Major McKinley is a man of most attractive character. 
He was a bright and serious boy, whose first severe labor 
and strife were to educate himself. The children in Ohio 
were, from the days of the pioneers, specially instructed by 
their parents that, if they would better their condition, they 
must be educated. Few of them had no other occupation 


’ \HE platforms prepared under our system of govern- 


than that of education. Hard work on the farm in sum- 
mer, and at school in winter, was the fate of the offspring 
of farmers, but the time of others—of the children of arti- 
sans—was not so arbitrarily divided; and perhaps they 
had greater latitude and were subjected to a larger variety 
of influences. McKinley’s intelligent zeal and incessant 
effort were manifest in his ability to make an early start in 
the nearest academy ; and he was there interrupted by one 
of those sharp illnesses that so often strike sturdy boys, 
and remind them, until they get well, of their limitations— 
and it is fortunate the lesson is not too well learned in 
youth. Soon there rolled over the country the sound of 
the guns that played on Sumter, and the school-boy, 
McKinley, attended a meeting where there was to be raised 
a company of volunteers for the war, and, quietly enlist- 
ing, became one of the boys in blue. How well I remem- 
ber, one summer day, by the river at Cincinnati, seeing two 
steamboats covered with soldiers, and, asking the number 
of the regiment, made a note that for several reasons 
became memorable. The answer given was, “It is the 
one that Hayes and Stanley Matthews are in.” The first 
Colonel of this regiment became General Rosecrans. We 
knew him in Cincinnati before the war as a West Pointer, 
who had left the army and invented a coal-oil lamp, an 
explosion of which, in course of experiment, had burtied 
and scarred one of his hands; and he was remembered as 
the young lieutenant who, when rioters, upon the visit 
of Bedini, nuncio of the Pope, to the Archbishop of 
Cincinnati, threatened the Cathedral, organized and 
armed a company of defenders. It was the regiment 
of Rosecrans, Hayes, and Matthews in which William 
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MR. AND MRS. McKINLEY AT HOME 


McKinley was a boy soldier; and perhaps I saw his’ whether galloping on an errand of life and death, a Con- 
figure in the groups that were massed on the boats, federate battery making of him a target for shells until he 
going from the farms and cities of northeastern Ohio to was hidden and seemed lost in their smoke, or calling for 
the big war. They were sunburned and bright-eyed and _ volunteers to drag abandoned guns to safety, or giving the 
gay, the world and the war all before them, and in Ohio first greeting to the Commander-in-chief at Cedar Creek at 
we heard from them often—on the Kanawha, and in the’ the end of the immortal ride “ down from Winchester,” he 
mountains of Virginia, and then in the valley of Virginia was brave and true—one of the noble youth summoned to 
by the historic Shenandoah; and at South Mountain the fiery front, always the hope of the land, and in time of 
and Antietam! It was a hard but glorious school for the dread alarms of warfare the salvation of the country, 
boys, and its graduates were men—disciplined, trained not alone by the force of arms, but by the grace of the 
to confront danger and brave sacrifice, imbued under civic virtues. When the combat closed, Major McKinley 
the flag on stricken fields with National patriotism—-taught was an officer and a gentleman, who had builded in his 
amid the thunders of battle the high lessons of devotion’ diversified education wiser than he knew, and taken a 
and the inspiration of glory. degree beyond any the colleges could confer, save as a 
William McKinley passed from boyhood to manhood in _ recognition of deeds accomplished that told for the welfare 
the army, and at the end of the war had the reputation of mankind. 
of an ideal soldier—won without fear or favor. He had He had witnessed and aided in the making of history, 
been handsomely promoted with no shadow of influence and, instructed in the common schools and the camps, 
that he did not earn in the field. His first advance was applied himself with disciplined energy to the mastery of 
to the honorable grade of sergeant; then he was lieuten- his chosen profession—the law; and in his first law case, 
ant, and at last major. His qualities of intelligence and though he faltered through diffidence, he gained the suit 
faithfulness in the performance of duty, his intrepidity and the regard of an old lawyer, who invited him to a part- 
under the gravest circumstances, winning confidence and _ nership that meant the precious first firm success that 
commanding admiration, throughout his hardy service assures the young man there is a place for those who 
appeared the characteristics that have distinguished his fight the good fights of hard work; and that, though the 
life, under all conditions and relations, no matter how high earth goes spinning dizzily, there is solid ground for the 
or humble has been the environment. The camp was feet of the steadfast. The light of public favor now shone 
to him a university, and all soldiers were his friends, upon him. And what wonder? Joined to the charm of his 
from the leaders—Sheridan, Crook,and Hayes—to the field remarkably happy and bright record of patriotic chivalry, 
and staff officers, and the privates who carried rifles when there was the attraction of a singularly honest and earnest 
and where he did, and were on the march and under fire manliness, and a personal quality that was pleasing in its 
with him. Through all experiences the abiding purity of gentleness and that took on increase of brilliancy. It is 
his life was known and honored by his comrades; and_ well now, as of old, to admonish the young man, “ Know 
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thyself,”” but self-knowledge does not flash upon the gifted 
and reveal with a search-light the hidden stores and springs 
warranting the presumption of uncommon excellence and 
fame. ‘The men as well as the maidens tarry with “ reluc- 
tant feet,” and have to learn to labor while they wait. Mce- 
Kinley became the prosecuting attorn2y of his county; and 
the young man who had carried a rifle for his country, and 
was proud of his uniform when there was not a strap to 
show rank, and was commissioned for meritorious con- 
duct and bravery in the field by the good old war Governor 
Tod, of his State, and wore her sword for the people of the 
Nation, became the sword of the law. ‘Thus far advanced, 
strong and prosperous and starlit with hope changing to 
confidence, the air became fragrant and radiant, and the 
fair fields and woods of Ohio touched with rarer beauty in 
the rosy light of love; and the lover became the husband of 
his beloved, and the world was altogether lovely. Sorrow 
came with its chastening—the children of the house were 
called away, but love remained and was holy and grew 
fonder, and there was yet the divinity of duty. Where 
there is love the paths of life are not lonesome, and the 
affection that endures grief and inspires endeavor, sancti- 
fies the ambition that walks with righteousness. 

McKinley first saw Washington City when a soldier, 
ordered there for its defense; and the monument of the 
Father of the country and the dome of the Capitol were 
unfinished, and like broken fragments of some vast benefi- 
cent conception arrested and shattered. Who shall say 
what the ardent young soldier dreamed by the Potomac, 
when Virginia led the war against the Union? When at 
last there was peace, and the law and love and sorrow 
informed and elevated and consecrated, there was a 
glimpse through a tearful atmosphere of a possible larger 
public life. As a child McKinley absorbed an education 
that has influenced his manhood to study and grasp the 
principles of the field of statesmanship that allured him, 
and where his usefulness was broadened to the National 
boundaries. He knew, in his early days, how his own 
parents and brothers and sisters and neighbors were influ- 
enced by the prosperity or the inability of the manufactur- 
ing industries that are among the resources and celebrities 
of his State. There are not in New England or in Penn- 
sylvania clusters of cities busy in supplying the American 
markets with home-made goods that exceed those of Ohio, 
and the manufactories were, indeed, to McKinley those of 
home. They were sure enough “home industries.” He 
knew how they were stricken by foreign competition or 
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defended from it by the National arm that was extended to 
protect them in the first law after independence was real, 
and how the protected industries were identified with the 
farms in acommon weal or woe; and when, in the natural 
order of events, he became a Congressman, it is not sur- 
prising that he spoke of the tariff, and put into his speeches 
the inner fire of impressive conviction and the intimacies 
of personal acquirement that kindled enthusiasm, until 
the story became one familiar to the Ohio people that the 
young Congressman made his speeches on protective tariffs 
intensely interesting, and swept away the mists of preju- 
dice, making all clear, and commanding that we return to 
the policy of the fathers when the Revolution made the 
colonies free and independent. | 

It is in the course of the nature of nations that there 
shall be evolved in their emergencies men fitted to meet 
them, as the empowered agents of the people. There is 
provided by naturalism—we need not invoke the super- 
natural that so often does not enlighten the obscure— 
we find in the vital sunshine of the every-day globe we 
inherit, the qualities, the forces, the aptitudes, the charac- 
ters, that are the requirements of leadership, in the times 
of trial for the forms and the spirit of popular government. 
Each chapter of the life of Major McKinley seems to have 
been prepared in regular logical course, fitting him for the 
destiny of exceptional responsibility now close at hand— 
the last, not least, of the studies in his preparatory course, 
his terms as Governor of his State; and in it is written, as 
with a pen of iron on arock, the resolute stand of a soldier 
when there was a question of the suppression with the 
strong hand of the bloody craze for vengeance by lynch- 
law—a resolution that saved the honor of the State and con- 
ferred renown upon the Magistrate. View the character 
of William McKinley on all sides, and it will be found one 
that is symmetrical, gracious in its firmness, genial in its 
gravity ; and there is in the history of his life, as in the 
tones of his voice, the dominating, thrilling note of abso- 
lute probity and sincerity. 
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William Jennings Bryan 
By Richard Linthicum 


N personal appearance Mr. Bryan bears a strong re- 
semblance to Samuel J. Randall when the latter was 
in the prime of life; in profile he most nearly resem- 
bles the bas-relief portraits of Cicero. His head is 
massive, but not too large for his body; his forehead 
is broad and full; his hair is black as jet, rather 

coarse, and is allowed to grow toa greater length than 
fashion dictates. A swarthy Anglican complexion, an 
aquiline nose, a heavy lower jaw, a square chin, a wide 
mouth, perfect teeth as white as milk, thin lips, and full 
dark eyes that are never dull, all tell the physiognomist of 
a strong character, an iron will, an equable temperament, 
denoting also intellectuality and fluency of speech. 

The sturdy figure of Mr. Bryan is such as can be had 
only by aman of perfect physical development and having 
perfect health. In height he is five feet ten inches, and 
weighs 180 pounds. He dresses plainly but never slovenly. 
His appearance is rather statesmanlike or judicial than 
clerical. He is a man of wonderful energy and great physi- 
cal endurance. His perfect physique he owes to his sturdy 
Scotch-Irish ancestry ; his perfect health he owes largely 
to his excellent habits. 

His father, Silas L. Bryan, came from Virginia. He 
was a Circuit Judge in Illinois from 1860 to 1872. In the 
latter year he ran for Congress on the Greeley ticket and 
was defeated. 

Mr. Bryan’s mother was Maria Elizabeth Jennings, of 
Marion County, Ill. She died at Salem two weeks previous 
to her son’s nomination for the Presidency. Mr. Bryan’s 
father and mother were both deeply religious, and he in- 


herits their characteristics in this respect. He joined 
the Cumberland Presbyterian Church when he was four- 
teen years old, and is nowa member of the First Presby- 
terian Church in Lincoln, Neb. ‘This church has been 
without a regular pastor for nearly a year, but the church 
organization has been maintained. Mr. Bryan takes an 
interest in its affairs, and both himself and wife teach 
classes in the Sunday-school. In morals he is almost a 
Puritan. He does not use tobacco or liquor in any form, 
never utters a profane or vulgar word, and has such perfect 
mastery of himself that no one ever saw himangry. Keenly 
appreciative of humor, he never indulges in humorous 
statements except to illustrate a serious fact ; in appearance, 
in word, and in act he is earnest, sincere, and intense. 
William Jennings Bryan was born March 19, 1860, in 
Salem, Ill. His boyhood was passed on a farm near that 
place. At ten years of age he was sent to the public 
school in that town and attended it for five years, having 
previously been tutored by his mother. He then took a 
two years’ academic course at Whipple Academy, and 
completed his education by a four years’ course at Illinois 
College. During his college life he gave many evidences 
of forensic ability, taking part in inter-State oratorical con- 
tests and being selected as class orator and valedictorian 
in his graduation year. As a student in the law office of 
Lyman Trumbull he attended the Union College of Law 
in Chicago until June, 1883, when he removed to Jack- 
sonville, Ill., and practiced law there for four years. In 
October, 1887, he located in Lincoln, Neb., and opened a 
law office with a former classmate, A. R. Talbot. His 
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political career dates from this latter time, although he had 
participated in local campaigns from the time he attained 
his majority. 

His public life began six years ago, when he was elected 


-to Congress from the first district of Nebraska, and his 
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MRS. BRYAN 


career has been a succession of surprises to everybody but 
himself and his devoted wife. Bryan believes in himself, 
believes in every measure he advocates and every principle 
he represents; believes that he is armed with truth and 
enlisted in a righteous cause, and is, therefore, not sur- 
prised when he succeeds nor discouraged when he fails. 
These characteristics found felicitous expression in one of 
his recent speeches when he said: ‘‘ One honest man clad 
in the armor of a righteous cause is stronger than all the 
hosts that error can bring.” 

It is not remarkable that the voters in the First Congres- 
sional District of Nebraska were surprised when Bryan 
was first elected to Congress in 1890. The district usu- 
ally gave 3,400 Republican majority ; it gave Bryan 6,713 
majority: 

His first speech in Congress was a surprise to his fellow- 
members who heard it and to every citizen who read it. 
It was on the tariff bill. Members who had started to 
leave the hall came back to their seats. ‘The galleries, 
which had been thinned out, were soon filled with attentive 
listeners ; Senators left their side of the Capitol and found 
audience-room on the floor of the House. The day before 
the speech Bryan was unknown outside of his district ; the 
day after the speech he had a National reputation as an 
orator. Everybody was surprised except the man who 
made the speech. Two years later Bryan’s Congressional 
district was gerrymandered to give a Republican majority 
of 6,000, but it gave Bryan 140 majority, and every one 
was surprised again. . 

His reputation in Congress was already established when 
he came back in 1892 as a member of the Fifty-third Con- 
gress. He took an active part in framing the tariff bill, 
and was especially urgent concerning the income tax clause, 
In the debate on the bill he controlled the time of the 
Democratic speakers, and was the choice of his colleagues 
to reply to Bourke Cockran in the debate on the income 
tax. His first tariff speech was widely circulated as a 
campaign document, but in this session he eclipsed all his 
previous efforts by a three hours’ speech against the repeal 
of the Sherman Act, which has been and still is being cir- 
culated as a masterpiece of literature on bimetallism. When 
Bryan took his seat at the conclusion of his speech one of 
his fellow-members remarked: ‘ There is nothing more to 
be said on bimetallism ; that speech exhausts the subject.” 
So thoroughly does Mr. Bryan believe in the principles 
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of bimetallism, and in the ratio in which gold and silver 
have been coined, that he refused to deviate one particle 
from the position he had taken, or to make a single ‘con- 
cession to his opponents. Mr. Bland, who was the recog- 
nized leader of the silver forces, undertook to secure a 
compromise after the ratio of 16 to 1 had been defeated, 
by offering an amendment declaring for free coinage at the 
ratio of 17 to 1, of 18 to 1, of 19 to 1, and, at last, of 20 
to 1. On the proposition of 16 to 1 Mr. Bryan, of course, 
voted with him, but on the amendments providing for 
different ratios he voted with the advocates of repeal. On 
a question of principle he is as unyielding now as then. 

At the close of his second term in Congress he was ten- 
dered a renomination, but declined it in order to become a 
candidate for the United States Senate. He again sur- 
prised every one but himself by securing the indorsement 
of the Democratic and Ropulist Conventions, but was 
opposed by a faction in his party which differed from him 
on the money question as well as the Populist theories 
which Bryan has espoused. His opponent in this contest 
was John M. Thurston, and the canvass was a series of 
brilliant joint debates. The Legislature was Republican, 
and Mr. Thurston was elected. 

Then came the principal surprise in Mr. Bryan’s career 
up to that time. He made no secret of his aspiration to 
the Presidency of the United States. Those who knew 
him least smiled at what they considered presumption ; 
those who knew him best chershed the belief that his nom- 
ination was a probability, yet when it came it surprised 
many of his most ardent supporters The night before his 
nomination, when the names of candidates were being 
presented to the Convention, Mr. Bryan sat in his room at 
a hotel and confidently predicted that the Convention 
would nominate him on the morrow. When the news 
came that he had been nominated, his self-command did 
not desert him. He was calm and cool; he finished a 
message he had begun to write, and the chirography of the 
latter part was as clear and firm as the first. A graver 
expression came over his face, his eyes were bright, but he 
betrayed no sign of exalted feeling. The message he had 
begun to write when it was announced that he had been 
nominated is as follows: “In order that I may have no 
ambition but to discharge faithfully the duties of the office, 
I desire to announce that if elected I shall under no cir- 
cumstances be a candidate for re-election.” 

Notwithstanding the fact that Mr. Bryan’s name has 


been for more than a 
year mentioned in con- 
nection with a Presi- 
dential nomination, his 
selection as the party 
leader in this cam- 
paign was due largely 
to his oration on the 
adoption of the plat- 
form. This platform 
is almost identical 
with the one on which 
he made his canvass 
for the United States 
Senate against John 
M. Thurston. As an 
orator Bryan is thoroughly equipped. He developed a 
talent for oratory when a boy, and has improved every 
opportunity to display it. His handsome fave, sturdy 
frame, and unstudied grace of movement and gesture put 
him at once on good terms with an audience. His voice 
is mellifluous and deep-toned ; his manner is earnest, but 
never excited. In his most impassioned utterances he 
never conveys the impression of irresponsibility, but rather 
gives the idea of merely emphasizing the words of one who 
has thought clearly and has depth of feeling. He does 


WILLIAM J. BRYAN 
From a recent Photograph 


not speak extemporaneously upon subjects of importance ; 


he has said that he would as soon think of plunging wing- 
less into an abyss. 

Of the now famous speech before the Chicago Conven- 
tion Mr. Henry George wrote : “ With his first words there 
begati a scene which I think must be without parallel, 
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not merely in the history of Ameri- 
can conventions, but in the history 
of the world; a display of the 
power of well-chosen speech to 
move and stir great masses of men 
that can hardly before have had 
its equal. All that the imagina- 
tion pictures of Demosthenes and 
Cicero, all that we have heard of 
the great orators of the English 
tongue, was realized to-day in a 
vaster audience than any orator 
of by-gone days could possibly 
have addressed. . . . When he 
began to speak, his clear, pene- 
trating, exquisitely modulated 
tones soon compelled an atten- 
tion that deepened as he pro- 
ceeded to put in well-chosen 
words the thoughts which were 
in the breasts of a majority— 
their earnest demand, their defiant 
purpose. The man had come for 
whom such a hall and such an 
audience seemed the most fitting 
place and garniture.” 

Bryan knows the classics and 
has them at his tongue’s end; he 
is grounded in knowledge, and 
has a marvelous memory. His 
English is plain and terse; he 
never strains after ponderous 
words or sounding phrases. He 
has a faculty of saying things 
that a person easily remembers. 
Since his nomination people have 
remarked a coincidence between 
his career and that of Lincoln. Bryan is and Lincoln was 
a Radical, but both have been conservative in act and 
kindly in expression. Both served terms in Congress. 
Both were candidates for the United States Senate, 
engaged in joint debates with their respective opponents, 
and both were defeated. Two years after his defeat by 
Douglas, Lincoln was nominated for the Presidency; two 
years after his defeat by Thurston, Bryan has been similarly 
honored. 

Mr. Bryan is a poor man. Since his campaign for the 
Senate he has been the editor and one of the proprietors 
of the Omaha (Nebraska) “ World-Herald.” In addition 
to his editorial duties he has given much time to the cause 
of bimetallism, having been in demand as a speaker at 
silver meetings and political gatherings. He has recently 
spoken in almost every Southern and Western state. One 
of his most notable efforts in this particular was his reply 
to Secretary Carlisle’s Kentucky speech, made in the same 
town where the Secretary advocated a gold standard. He 
was one of the signers of the address in behalf of silver 
issued March 4, 1895, declaring the money issue to be the 
paramount one of this campaign, and urging a union of all 
the silver forces. 

Mr. Bryan was married October 1, 1884, to Mary Baird, 
of Perry, Ill. Mrs. Bryan attended the “female depart- 
ment ”’ of the Academy at Jacksonville, where Mr. Bryan 
was a scholar. She graduated the same week as he, and, 
like himself, was class valedictorian. She studied law and 
was admitted to the bar, but has never practiced. She has 
a taste for literature and is fond of politics. Mr. and Mrs. 
Bryan have three children—Ruth, ten years old ; William 
J., Jr., seven; and George, five. They have a comfortable 
home in Lincoln, Neb. They rarely go out into society, 
though both are of sociable temperament. Mrs. Bryan is 
her husband’s junior by two years. She is below the 
medium height, with dark eyes, a pleasant face, and with- 
out affectation in manners. There never were more repre- 
sentative types of rugged American manhood and simple, 
unaffected American womanhood than William J. Bryan 
and his wife, when they stood side by side, plainly clad, 
and received the congratulations of the masses on the day 


following Mr. Bryan’s nomination. 
The reception was without cere- 
mony or ostentatious display, 
The gathering was in every sense 
democratic, and the candidate and 
his wife looked an ideal, self-made 
independent American couple. 

Some personal recollections 
and incidents relating to Mr. 
Bryan have lately been given to 
the public by Mr. A. R. Talbot, 
Mr. Bryan’s law partner in Lin- 
coln, and himself a strong Repub- 
lican. I may quote from these 
to throw a stronger light on the 
Democratic candidate’s person- 
ality. Mr. Talbot says: 

Will Bryan and I were class- 
mates in the Union Law College in 
Chicago. We entered the College 
the same day, in 1881, and we left 
it together. We usually occupied 
adjoining seats, and during two 
years we were the closesf of chums. 
I first met him the year before in 
Galesburg, at an oratorical contest. 
He represented Illinois College in 
the contest, and took second prize. 
I don’t remember his subject now, 
but he made a deep impression. 
Even then he had a considerable 
reputation as a public speaker. 
He had, while attending college, 
stumped the State of Illinois for 
W. M. Springer, with whom Bryan 
was always on the most intimate 
and friendly terms. Will was known 
as a ready, witty talker, and he was 

much in demand. His utterances 
were usually carefully prepared in advance, and were always 
polished and graceful. While we were attending the law col- 
lege he delivered an address on Abraham Lincoln that was 
very generally commented on. I worked in one law office and 
Will in another—Lyman Trumbull’s, by the way—for $5 
per week. We paid all of our expenses out of that. 

All the time he was in law college Will gave a great deal of 
consideration and study to questions of government. He read 
up thoroughly on constitutional law, and he was early impressed 
with the idea that the people were being unjustly burdened by 
monopolies. He maintained even then that the menace of the 
country was the encroachment of wealth on the rights of the com- 


mon people, and he thought there was serious trouble ahead for 


the country. He was a strong Democrat, and he came honestly 
by his Democracy, for his father, Silas Bryan, was one of the 


stanchest Democrats in Illinois. And, by the way, his father 


was a characfer. He wasa politician, but at the same time he 
was known as a religious enthusiast. He wasa great man to 
pray. He would pray at any time or in any place. You never 
could tell when Silas Bryan was going to break out in prayér. 


He served in the Legislature, and he invariably dropped to his’ 


knees and offered up a silent prayer before he addressed the 
Chair, and often during the proceedings he would get down on 
his knees for a few moments of prayer. Then he was made a 
Circuit Judge, and he continued his praying. Will Bryan is 


quite as religious as was his father, only he is less demonstra- 


tive. 

Bryan is an upright, conscientious, Christian man. I have 
never known a finer character. I am positive that he went into 
politics with no selfish motives. He is thoroughly convinced 
that the country is beset with conditions that call for the highest 
patriotism, the noblest endeavor, and he regards it his duty to 
help right what he says are the wrongs of the people. 

Two years ago a gentleman from New Yofk sat in Bryan’s 
private office there trying to get him to make a contract to de- 
liver fifty lectures at $100 a lecture. Bryan was poor then, as 
he is poor now, and | urged him to accept the offer. But he 
would hardly listen to the man. He said he would not speak 
for money. He was not in politics for himself, but for the peo- 
ple, and he did not expect to make anything for himself. He 
said he would not take anything but his expenses. “ Why,” he 
remarked, “it is necessary that those who can should give their 
lives to the work of emancipating the people. Somebody has 
got to do this, and I have made up my mind to enter into it 
heart and soul, but not for my own benefit.” He didn’t sign the 
contract. | 
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Harriet Beecher Stowe’ 


A Sketch 
By John R. Howard 


there not a fault in this 
word dead?” writes Mrs. Stowe 
to a friend. ‘* Have we not 
heathenized it? ‘ Passed to 
the higher life’ is what we 
should say.”’ And surely it 
is not grievous, but joyous, 
when so pure and serenely 
strong a spirit as hers is freed 
from the trammels of the 
body. 

In 1817 the second Mrs, 


MRS. STOWE IN 1868 
From a Photograph in the possession Lyman Beecher, describing in 
r. 


Howard 
: a a letter the family into which 


she had come, with a graphic touch upon each of the chil- 
dren of Roxanna Foote, says: “‘ Harriet and Henry come 
next, and they are always hand in hand. They are as 
lovely children as I ever saw—amiable, affectionate, and 
very bright.” And through their long, earnest, potent lives 
these two continued in close heart-sympathy, without a 
shadow of misunderstanding or a break of constant love. 
It is a comfort to think that again they may be walking 
‘hand in hand.”’ 

Widely different in physique, they were not unlike in 
many elements of character and mind, while in a certain 
sweet, unassuming simplicity, in quick and sustained gen- 
erosity, in a keen sense of humor, in occa- 
sional moods of withdrawal from persons and 
things about them, and above all in a control- 
ling instinct to live and labor amid “the (7 is 
things of the spirit,” they were strikingly 


of unconscious absorption gave her the benefit of the 
master’s discussion with the older scholars in history, 
rhetoric, moral philosophy, etc., so that her native powers 
of thought and of expression were very early available. 
Her avidity in reading was another marked characteristic ; 
and the quick, appreciative spirit was at an unusually 
early period receiving its stores for future use. ‘The fact 
that she found nutriment in such wzjuvenile authors as 
Paley, Bishop Butler, Bishop Heber, Richard Baxter, and 
Cotton Mather in her father’s library, at once indicates and 


_ accounts for the strength of her mental fiber and moral 


sense, while the poetic fancy was bewitched with the 
* Arabian Nights ” and “ Don Quixote,” and with the Byron 
and Scott that Dr. Beecher gave to his children and read 
with them. Some years at the school of her elder sister 
Catharine, in Hartford, had rapidly developed the sensitive, 
eager little woman, for from dreaming and writing poetry 
she was turned to Latin and arithmetic, Butler’s “ Analogy,”’ 
French and Italian. 

On her return home, at about the age of seventeen, she 
passed through the severe ordeal so well described as 
“experiencing religion discouraging doctrinal process, 
which, only after four years of exhausting argument, and 
counsel from her wise brother Edward and her liberal- 
souled sister Catharine, she finally reduced to the simple 
principles of love and trust, in which her whole after life 


Mrs. Stowe’s face, like those of all her 


mother’s children, showed the delicate refine- —— 


ment of the Foote mask, overlaid by the fr he 


stronger and more sanguine Beecher integu- 
ment. Her curling, crispy hair, more or 


less freeing itself from the velvet bands Z Ay 


with which she was accustomed to confine 


eyes, whether twinkling with merriment or 
kind and pleasant. Her slender frame, with w 


and housekeeper might claim other reasons 


something of the “scholar’s stoop” of tke 


besides study, for that), was neatly but not 


stylishly dressed. Her manner was ever self- / a a- f 


' possessed, gentle, considerate; without the ““,Z.4, ~ 


graces of one habituated to society, she was 


most evidently a gentlewoman, born and (pore pte 


bred. 
The sturdy English Beecher stock, infused 
with the poetic Welsh sensibility of the 
Wards, and combined with the refinement of 
the old Connecticut Foote family, found its highest frui- 
tion in Harriet and Henry Ward, whose natures were 
so richly and variously gifted. The home atmosphere 
in Dr. Beecher’s Litchfield household, and afterwards 
in Boston, was pre-eminently religious and theological, 
with such incessant exercise in intellectual discussion 
that the children—particularly the younger ones—with- 
out much direct school training, grew up instinctively 
absorbing from their elders a familiarity with all the 
more serious questions of the day, which no amount of 
pedagogy could have drilled into them. Yet Harriet’s 
schooling began at five years of age; and long before she 
was put at the task of writing compositions, the facility 


1 Of the illustrations accompanying this article, the Richmond portrait, the 
portraits of Mrs. Stowe’s father and mother, and the pictures of the homes in 
Andover, Litchfield,and Mandarin, are reproduced, by permission of Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., from the “ Life of Mrs. Stowe ” by her son, Charles E. Stowe. 


FACSIMILE OF THE “UNCLE TOM” MS. 


was passed. Affectionate, unselfish, profoundly religious 
by nature, sensitive, poetical, with more than a touch of 
the mystical in her spiritual aspirations, she had found in 
Christ the influence which was to move and guide her, and 
which, through all the bitter and joyful experiences of a 
long, varied, and notable life, was indeed the heart of it. 
It is not possible to understand this woman without com- 
prehending how absolutely the love of Christ possessed 
and inspired her. 

Of course the present brief sketch cannot even outline 
Mrs. Stowe’s life, or depict her character; it will but try 
to recall with affectionate remembrance some of her traits 
and ways. 

The faculty of unconscious absorption, which has been 
mentioned as marking her school days, was always of great 
value to her. When, in 1832, Dr. Beecher went to the 
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presidency of Lane Theological Seminary, in Cincinnati, 
Miss Catharine accompanied the family to establish the 
Western Female Institute, and Harriet was (as she had 
been in Hartford for a while) her chief assistant. In the 
Life of Mrs. Stowe by her son, the Rev. Charles E. Stowe, 
is related the incident of her visiting Kentucky, across the 
river from Cincinnati, in 1833, and going to see-‘‘an estate 
that afterward figured as that of Colonel Shelby in ‘ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin.’” ‘The lady who was with her at the time 
said afterward: “ Harriet did not seem to notice anything 
in particular that happened, but sat most of the time as 
though abstracted in thought. When the negroes did 
funny things and cut up capers, she did not seem to pay 
the slightest attention to them. Afterwards, however, in 
reading ‘Uncle Tom,’ I recognized scene after scene of 
that visit portrayed with the most minute fidelity.” And 
yet a letter that she wrote at that time to a friend con- 
tained not a word about plantations or slavery, but was 
altogether given up to education and their new college. 

Mrs. Stowe’s absorptive faculty, indeed, never failed her. 
How many times, in friendly 
circles, she would seemingly 
drop out of the conversation 
and be intent on her thoughts 
—perhaps, if in her own 
home, or in some familiar 
haunt, with a book or with 
writing, or merely in a “ brown 
study ’’—-when suddenly she 
would rouse, join in the talk, 
and show a complete knowl- 
edge of what had been going 
on. Never seemingly on the 
alegt ; going about, in doors 
or out, much of the time, in 
dreamy mood ; often appear- 
ing utterly indifferent to 
scenes or sounds without her, 
in some mysterious way she 
would be aware of it all, and 
often astonish her compan- 
ions with remarks on matters 
that had escaped those who 
thought themselves’ wider 
awake than she. 

Her susceptibility to Na- 
ture in all its manifestations 
was an unending delight to 
her life, and an enrichment 
of her imagination. Her love 
of flowers and all vegetal 
growth, and her intimate 
knowledge of that whole 
realm, were evident in the 
blooming beauty and verdure 
that embowered her succes- 
sive homes, and illuminate the 
pages of every book she ever wrote—from the trailing vines 
and ferns and scarlet poppies and golden oranges of 
‘* Agnes of Sorrento.”’ to the docks and dandelions of Sam 
Lawson's huckleberry pasture. And her inherited artistic 
taste and small advantages of instruction in drawing when 
a girl gave her a facility with pencil and brush which she 
persistently improved, and which has preserved many a 
picturesque bit of natural beauty. 

Nor were her affinities confined to inanimate Nature. 
The flies, the bees, the birds, the dogs (her especial pets 
and familiar companions), the cats, the denizens of the 
barnyard, the deacon’s bony nag and the village race- 
horse, the majestic Italian buffalo and the belligerent ram 
that butted over the tithing-man and caused Dr. Lothrop’s 
“ Laughin’ in Meetin’’’—these and many more she knew 
and loved and made to live afresh in her vivacious pages. 

As to children—read “ Little Pussy Willow,” ‘‘ A Dog’s 
Mission,” and “Queer Little People ”—the stories of 
animals and pets for little folks’ enjoyment and uncon- 
scious leading towards the beautiful and the generous; 
remember the exquisite loveliness of Eva and the mis- 
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chievous pranks of Topsy; recall the witchery and grace 
of the little Presbyterian girl turned Episcopalian, in 
‘“Poganuc People ;” stroll again along the rugged, sea- 
dashed rocks of Orr’s Island with Mara, the pretty “‘ Pearl” 
of that rough retreat; see how this sympathetic soul appre- 
ciated boy-nature in Mara’s little friend, misnamed Moses 
—the friendless Spanish waif thrown on that Puritan coast— 
and in Mary’s lover, Jim, of “The Minister’s Wooing” 
(the most artistic and complete of all her books), and— 
but the list is too long: re-read, and be assured that her 
mother-heart embraced all that is beautiful, perplexing, 
interesting, annoying, comical, and, alas! tragical, that boy 
life and girl life have for mothers to know. 

In a dainty little book entitled “ Under the Old Elms,” 
Mrs. Mary B. Claflin, the widow of ex-Governor William 
Claflin, of Massachusetts (who has recently herself passed 
away), has told many interesting things of the well-known 
visitors who often sojourned with them in that lovely old 
home in Newtonville. Among these are some pleasant 
memories of Mrs. Stowe and Mr. Beecher. One incident 
concerned Mrs. Stowe and 
Mr. Whittier, who “ were con- 
genial spirits, and their fa- 
vorite amusement when they 
chanced to be together at ‘The 
Old Elms’ was telling ghost 
stories. . . . These days will 
live in the memory of all who 
were fortunate enough to hear 
from their lips stories of tap- 
pings and ghostly visitations, 
and of music from the spirit 
land. Mr. Whittier would 
smite his knee, as was his cus- 
tom when anything pleased 
him, and Mrs. Stowe’s merry 
laugh would echo through the 
house.” 

This recalls a lovely winter 
spent in Italy (1859-60), when 
Mrs. Stowe, with two of her 
daughters and her son, and 
Mr. Beecher’s daughter, 
passed two months in Flor- 
ence, one in Rome and one 
in wandering along the shores 
of southern Italy, in company 
with a number of Brooklyn 
friends—two separate parties, 
but in close daily companion- 
ship. In Rome Mrs. Stowe 
had Wednesday evening re- 
ceptions; and it occasionally 
happened that, after the gen- 
erality of guests had departed, 
a few would remain. Then 
conversation ran into free 
and friendly talk, with quip and jest and repartee, and 
when it turned into the channel of story-telling the fun 
waxed high. One evening, besides the neighbor-group 
and a few young American students who had run down 


from German universities for a visit with home friends, 


there were present Charlotte Cushman, Randolph Rogers, 
the sculptor, Robert Browning (whose gifted wife was a 
dear friend of Mrs. Stowe, but whose health precluded 
her from social enjoyments), and that prince of pub 
lishers and genius of raconteurs, James T. Fields, with 
his charming wife. ‘The stories came from all quarters of 
earth and sea and sky, and, seated in the midst, Mrs. 
Stowe, with twinkling eyes and provocative quietude, was 
one of the most apt in capping story with story, while her 
glee at a good point scored—whether her own or another’s 
—was delightful to see and most infectious. The laughter 
was almost continuous; it was like a sparkling, roaring 
bonffre, interrupted only for the brief throwing on of new 
fuel in the shape of a fresh story, and then flaming up again. 


_ It would be hard to imagine a merrier group. 


Mrs. Stowe’s vis comica was like that of her brother 
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Henry, and, indeed, like that of Abraham Lincoln, not only 
a lubricator amid the grinding machinery of life, and a 
solace in times of depression and discouragement, but a 
brightener of all seasons for those around and a powerful’ 


MRS. STOWE’S HOME AT MANDARIN, FLORIDA 


weapon in discussion, when a quick-turned jest would flash 
an argument and penetrate where logic could find no 
entrance. Her booksare full of it, and it is 
one of the essential charms of her graceful, 
attractive style. 

An always noticeable thing about Mrs. 
Stowe was her serenity. A favorite quota- 
tion of hers was, “ He that believeth shall 
not make haste,” and to one who saw her 
frequently it would seem impossible (at 
least within the last twenty years) that she 


could be moved to agitation or profound ZA 
emotion. And yet this was she who saw Z& 

and recorded those tremendous scenes of “Zgeses 
tragedy in “ Uncle Tom,” who recalled the tote "St 
thunderous threatenings and denunciations mae 


of ** Dred,” who depicted the agonies of 
hopeless love in Padre Francesco of the 
“ Agnes,” who revealed the bitter misery of 
mother-love over a lost boy in “‘ The Minis- 
ter’s Wooing,” and who in almost every one 
of her books showed how 
Chords that vibrate sweetest pleasure 
Thrill the deepest tones of woe. 
Her soul was sensitive to every wind of 
heaven and of earth, and yet, amid sorrows 
and sufferings, excitements and struggles of 
many kinds, the prevailing temper of her 
spirit was serenity. 
She first came into the Brooklyn circle of her brother 
Henry’s friends in the spring of 1850, two or three years after 
the founding of 


Dr. Stowe’s fam- 
ily being on their 
way to Brunswick, 
Maine, where he 
had accepted a 
professorship in 
Bowdoin College. 
It was the year 
when the country 
was deeply moved 
over the slavery 
question; when 
Daniel Webster 
slew his own fame 
in the “Seventh of 
March Speech,” 
favoring the luck- 
less bargain pro- 
posed by Henry 
Clay, “the Great 
DR. CALVIN E. STOWE Compromiser,” by 

(1868) which California 


From a Photograph in the possession of Mr. J. R. Howard was to be admitted 
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as a free State in exchange 
for ;the Fugitive Slave 
Law. And this outrage- 
ous law, which not only 
gave Southern slave-own- 
ers the right to  pur- 
sue and recapture their 
escaped slaves in free 
States, but made it the 
duty of the free citizens 
of those States to assist 
in the hunting of men, 
women, and children, was 
the beginning of the end. 
It brought the horrors 
of actual slave-catching 
into the consciousness 
of Northern people; it 
aroused the dulled Northern conscience and the sluggish 
Northern temper. The distresses of hunted fugitives, the 
breaking up of families that for ten and twenty years had 
been living useful lives of freedom, and forcing their mem- 
bers to scatter and flee or to be carried back to slavery, 
often torn, wounded, and bleeding—all this, with memories 


MRS. STOWE IN LATER LIFE 


MRS. STOWE’S HARTFORD RESIDENCE 


of hunted slaves along the Kentucky and Ohio border line, 
sO passionately moved the spirit of this woman that she 
burned to do something in aid of the poor sufferers. Her 
pillow, nightly wet with tears of pity, gave her no repose ; 
and amid the cares and trials of making a new home in 
a strange place, with four little children to care for (one 
a baby in arms), and all the petty details of household life 
about her, she “ was in the Spirit,” and the Voice said also 
to her, What thou seest, write !”’ 

The world knows the story of the wonderful book—how 
it aroused the North, England, the civilized world, to the 
possible horrors of American slavery, “‘ made the enforce- 
ment of the Fugitive Slave Law an impossibility,” and 
stirred tens of thousands of growing youth and stalwart 
men to such depths that Kansas, Frémont and the Repub- 
lican party, John Brown, Abraham Lincoln, and Emanci- 
pation followed in quick succession. Not that the book 
did it all, but that it was the solvent of genius that pre- 
cipitated the gathering Anti-Slavery sentiment and made 
it visible, ponderable, effective, there is no doubt. 

Take one instance of thousands. At the celebration of 
Mrs. Stowe’s seventieth birthday at ‘‘ The Old Elms,” under 
the auspices of her publishers, Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., June 12, 1882, when Whittier, Holmes, and others 
of note graced the occasion, among the gathered guests 
was Judge Albion W. Tourgée, the author of that power- 
ful picture of the South and the negro after the war, “A 
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Fool’s Errand.” On_ be- 
ing invited to speak, he 
addressed Mrs. Stowe as his 
mother ; told how the read- 
ing of “ Uncle Tom.” when 
he was a mere lad stirred in 
him sucha rage at the wrong 
and enthusiasm to see it 
righted that it seemed to 
change him from boy to 
man; sothat when the war 
came, with this still ‘burn- 
ing in him, he broke away 
from college and_ entered 
the army at the very first 
‘call. It had shaped his 
whole life, filling it with 
zeal for a sacred cause. 
The sight of this strong 
man in tears of gratitude 
and reverence, and of the 
modest little lady looking 
up at him with childlike 
unconsciousness and sur- 
prise as she put her hands 
into his, stretched out to 
her at the close, was very 
touching and impressive. 
Doubtless all of Tourgée’s 
Southern books came from 
this early impulse, and they 
have done potent work in 
the cause of the lowly; yet 
doubtless, too, there were 
innumerable other hearts 
and heads, and helpful 
lives, inspired by that labor 
of love. Its effects were 
incalculable, and, so long 
as the world thinks, Mrs. 
Stowe will live as _ the 
author of “Uncle Tom’s 


MRS. STUWE AND 


MR. BEECHER 


From a Photograph by Gurney, New York, owned by Mr. Davis Garber, and reproduced 
with his permission 


Cabin,” and as one of the greatest forces of her generation. 

The element of justice was very strong in Mrs. Stowe’s 
character ; so that, while the world was startled by the 
hideous pictures of slavery under cruel masters, the gentler 


MRS. STOWE’S BIRTHPLACE, LITCHFIELD, CONNECTICUT 


side of the picture was no less faithfully given, although, 


at the time, it made but little impression. 


So keen an 


observer as Joel Chandler Harris, of the Atlanta (Georgia) 
‘* Constitution,” in his introduction to the first of his fas- 
cinating ‘‘ Uncle Remus ”’ books (new edition), says: “ Mrs. 


Stowe . 


. attacked the possibilities of slavery with all 


the eloquence of genius; but the same genius painted the 
portrait of the Southern slave-owner, and defended him.” 
The kindly Colonel Shelby and his tender-hearted wife, 
and the careless but generous St. Clare with his arguments 
about slavery to his Vermont aunt, are quite as notable, if 
not as powerful, as the plantation horrors of Legree. 

Yet it is the woman herself that we are now interested in, 
and the simplicity and naturalness of her character ap- 
peared in nothing so remarkably as amid the tumult of 


14] 


applause and adulation that 
arose with the unexampled 
instantaneity and wide ex- 
tent of the circulation of her 
book. Writing from Bruns- 
wick, in July, 1852, to one 
of the Brooklyn friends, 
after some bright chat about 
family matters, she con- 
tinues : 


Do you want to hear of 
my European correspondence? 
Well, then: a note, 
edged with black, sealed with 
the royal arms of England, 
states succinctly that “ Colonel 
Grey has been commanded 
by His Royal Highness Prince 
Albert to acknowledge the 
receipt of Mrs. Stowe’s letter, 
dated the 30th of March, and 
to thank her for the copy of 
the work that attended it.” 
It is dated Buckingham Pal- 
ace. Think of that! The 
very note smells of palaces. 
One fancies Colonel Grey 
seated amid Titians and Cor- 
reggios, carving, gilding, and 
what not. Think what Colo- 
nel Grey’s eyes must have 
rested on only a moment be- 
fore and a moment after! 
Think of the wonderful fact 
that Royal Highness actually 
for as much as five minutes 
was made conscious of the 
existence of your most obedi- 
ent! Truly, what am I, and 
what is my father’s house!! 

. Then, nextly, is a _ note, 
neat, terse, and dignified, from 
Macaulay, saying that he had 
read my work, “ he could not 
say with pleasure—for no 


work on such a subject could give pleasure—but with respect 
both for the talent and benevolence of the author.” 
Then comes a letter of four pages—frank, able, and very 


cordial—from the 


Earl of Carlisle. 
hearted, cordial note from Dickens. 


Yesterday a very warm- 
I got also four very 


precious lines from Kossuth—worth in my eyes the letters of a 


dozen kings. 


Well, how do you feel now? 
Tell Eunice [ Mrs. H. W. Beecher] I don’¢ feel proud because 
my baby has teeth before hers. 


if it hadn’t happened. 


Will this do? ... 


I think just as much of her as 


When, in the following year (1853), Mrs. Stowe went, 


with her husband and 
her brother, the Rev. 
Charles Beecher, to 
England, and was her- 
self received into the 
“‘palaces”’ of which 
she had written half 
in awe and half in 
fun, her sweet sim- 
plicity of manner and 
genuine modesty won 
all hearts. She was 
never a bit “ spoiled ” 
by all her honors, but 
went her way, giving 
and receiving kind- 
ness on every hand. 
That same faculty of 
noting little things as 
well as great, how- 
ever, gave her Yankee 
keenness many mor- 
sels of private enjoy- 
ment. She once told 
the friend to whom 
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HENRY WARD BEECHER 
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the above letter was written that, during a reception 
at the Duchess of Sutherland’s, she was intensely 
amused at hearing one grande dame say to another, 
“It’s fortunate she’s so quiet ’—as if they had 
expected.to see some great, bouncing, “ impossible ”’ 
woman in the celebrated authoress whom they must 
treat politely. 

The readers of The Outlook owe much to Mrs, 
Stowe for her generous aid and untiring labor during 
the early years of ‘The Christian Union.” Her pen, 
her influence, her counsel, her suggestions, were faith- 
ful and effective for making its prompt successes. 
But to enter upon that would open up too many 
matters of interest, and we must find an end. 

It would be easy to fill pages of The Outlook with 
illustrations of the peculiar moods, the charming 
traits, the really lovely characteristics of this delight- 
fully human but truly saintly woman. Yet, when all 
is said, the source and all-permeating influence of her 
life was Christian love—love to Christ and perfect trust 
in the divine goodness, amid all the trials and distresses 
of earth, of which she had to bear many of the hardest 
and most grievous, and love to all of God’s children, 


Thomas William Edward Charles Henry 
Isabella = Catharine Dr. Beecher Mary Harriet 


THE BEECHER FAMILY 


From a Photograph in the possession of Mr. J. R. Howard 


towards whom her heart went out in incessant affection 
and benefaction. One of the men who were her brother 
Henry’s earliest friends in Brooklyn, and one whose friend- 
ship was close and faithful to the end, had become also a 
well-beloved friend of hers. He was visiting her at the 
Old Stone Cabins in Andover, and one afternoon she told 
him that she often arose in the morning at half-past four 
and went out to enjoy the birds and the dawn, and she 
challenged him to join her. The next morning they went 
out, and in that rare, sweet atmosphere they talked, and 
were silent, together. And she read to him some verses 
which she had written at such an hour. Since then they 
have been read and sung by many, to whom tkey 
have brought the very peace of Christ. No more appro- 
priate close could be found for these fugitive memories 
than one or two of the stanzas of her hymn of the dawn, 
for they express, not only the calmness and beauty of the 
fresh day, but also the serenity of the unending dayspring 
of love and faith that lighted her life: 


Still, still with Thee, when purple morning breaketh, 
When the bird waketh, and the shadows flee; 

Fairer than morning, lovelier than the daylight, 
Dawns the sweet consciousness, I am with Thee! 


Alone with Thee, amid the mystic shadows, 
The solemn hush of Nature newly born; 
Alone with Thee in breathless adoration, 
In the calm dew and freshness of the morn. 


Still, still with Thee! As to each new-born morning 
A fresh and solemn splendor still is given, 

So doth this blessed consciousness, awaking, 
Breathe, each day, nearness unto Thee and Heaven. 


25 July, 1896 


LYMAN BEECHER ROXANNA FOOTE 


(Mrs. Stowe’s Father) (Mrs. Stowe’s Mother) 


So shall it be at last, in that bright morning 

When the soul waketh, and life’s shadows flee ; 
O, in that hour, fairer than daylight dawning, 

Shall rise the glorious thought: I am with Thee! 


Personal Recollections 


In response to a request from the editors of The 
Outlook, the following reminiscences of Mrs. Stowe, and 
of appreciation for her work and aims, have been elicited. 


FROM EDWARD EVERETT HALE 


1 feel quite sure that no person would have met Mrs. Stowe. 
for an hour who would not have seen that she was a person of 
remarkable natural genius—unless, indeed, the hour happened 
to be one when, by accident, almost, her attention was devoted 
to some special subject which interested her particularly, and 
therefore in that hour she seemed absent-minded. I have seen 
her come into the house to make a friendly visit, and take up a 
book within the first half-hour of that visit and interest her-. 
self in it, and then sit absorbed in the book, and in nothing 
else, till it was time for her to go home in the evening. I have 
known her, simply because she had an interesting book in her 
hand which she wished to read, take a street-car going out of 
town, and ride three or four miles without observing that she 
should have been going in the other direction. You might have 
fifty such stories of absent-mindedness told to you; but they are 
not fairly characteristic stories. They only illustrate the intensity 
with which she gave herself to any subject which she had in hand. 


Ow 


THE ANDOVER HOME 


She was absolutely conscientious in the preparation of her 
stories. I remember that in one of them it was necessary that 
she should introduce a young couple who, on a very small in- 
come, married and lived in a cheap little house in a disagreeable 
quarter of the lower part of New York. She would not sketch 
the details even of an unimportant chapter describing this life 
without acquainting herself personally with the manner of life of 
people who lived thus, as she never had lived herse'f, that the 
lights and shades might be absolutely true to nature. I do not 
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believe that she ever exaggerated anything for artistic effect. 
We know very well that nothing that she-wrote was undertoned. 
I think she forgot herself entirely in her literary work. 

After the year 1852 I was so fortunately placed that I knew 
a great deal of her literary work and her habits of composition. 
She had nothing of the mechanical book-maker about her. If 
she wrote a book, it was because she thought it ought to be writ- 
ten, and was resolved to write it for the glory of God and the 
good of the world. 

When I was made the editor of “Old and New,” six of us, 
who were all twenty-five years younger than we are now, met 
together and>with mutual accord determined that we would 
write a story, which I believe 1 may say is well known, called 
4 Six of One by Half a Dozen of the Other.” We were three 
women and three men. The women were Mrs. Stowe, Mrs. Whit- 
ney, and my sister Lucretia; the men were Frederick W. Loring, 
Frederick Beecher Perkins, and myself. I made the plan of the 
story, with A. B., C. D., E. F., ani so on, for the heroes and 
heroines ; I assigned to each writer the part which each writer 
should take; and everybody entered with much spirit into the 
arrangement. Alas! our dear friend Loring was killed by some 
roving Apaches before he had more than made notes for his 
part of the story ; but for love of him we included some scraps 
of his letters in the book as it was made up. It is a good illus- 
tration of the accuracy of criticism that the only thing, | believe, 
which the critics determined on was that Mrs. Stowe wrote the 
whole of the Guilford chapter, which was in fact the contribu- 
tion of Mr. Frederick Perkins. Nobody, in any printed article 
which I saw, designated with correctness a single author of the 
five. 

In the original draft of the story I said that the three heroes 
and three heroines would come together in Chicago in October, and 
there “ meet their fate.” It was so ordered that the great fire 
in Chicago took place in the very month which | had thus fore- 
ordained, eight months before. I had the pleasure myself, 
before the ruins were cold, of going over the ground and making 
the study for the closing act of that history. 

I do not think that Mrs. Stowe knew, any better than any one 
else, which of her works were going to please the public. 1 am 
not sure that she cared. An author’s judgment is never worth 
much on such a subject. I am sure that no publisher knows in 
advance. And I have long since ceased to think that the pub- 
lic’s verdict of any book is any more correct than the verdict of 
a small circle of judges. That is to say, there is many a lost 
novel which has quite as much worth as stories that have had 
what the booksellers call a “ run.” 


FROM JULIA WARD HOWE 


Another crowned one has gone from our midst. In the full- 
ness of years, and in the days in which rest is most earnestly to 
be desired, all that was mortal of Harriet Beecher Stowe has been 
laid with kindred dust. Her life has, for long years, been one 
of feebleness, of bodily and mental infirmity, but she bequeaths 
to us a record bright and imperishable. The gift of genius was 
hers, a gift whose value was enhanced—shall we say, a hundred- 
fold ?—by her noble conception of its responsibilities. With no 
stronger weapon than a woman’s pen did she take upon herself 
the vindication of a wronged and oppressed race, and the arraign- 
ment of the mighty institution which held it only a little above 
the condition of the beasts that perish. The spark kindled by 
her imagination spread into a fire that lighted up two conti- 
nents with its glow. She portrayed the negro, and truly, as 
possessed of every human attribute, as capable of culture and as 
worthy of freedom. She held up slavery to the abhorrence of 
the later civilization, with which it was in strange and glaring 
contradiction. The witness was accepted. The apparently 
hopeless cause which she so warmly espoused triumphed, &s in 
the end God’s causes will always triumph. The American 
Nation, yea, the human race, owes a debt of endless gratitude 
to this woman, who lived simply and modestly among us, faithful 
in the exercise of her nearer duties, and in the employment of 
her great abilities which makes hers a name to be held in lasting 
honor and remembrance. 


FROM RICHARD MALCOLM JOHNSTON 


I am not familiar with Mrs. Stowe’s publications, other than 
““ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” which I read many years back. Although 
without experience, observation, or hearsay of such conditions 
as are mainly described in this work, I had no doubt that, near 
the border-line of slave territory, they must have existed to some 
extent; otherwise a tale so graphically and feelingly and pow- 
erfully told was impossible to mere human invention. I read 
the work with intensest interest, and conceived deepest admira- 
tion for the genius of the author. 

As for the influence of this particular work, in my opinion 
there is nothing in the history of Letters to compare with it. 
The first appearance of “ Waverley” in Edinburgh, of « Ivanhoe” 
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in London, of “ Quentin Durward” in Paris, vast as was the 
influence of each of these, were, taken together, far behind the 
appearance of “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” Of all works of fiction 
it has led in the strength and endurance of its earliest impres- 
sion. 

FROM CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER 


In private life, noble qualities endeared her to those who were 
so fortunate as to know her. She had a deep, affectionate 
nature, great magnanimity, freedom from petty views, jealousies, 
and affectations, a certain high and noble charity for the sin 
and weakness of the world, not a touch of Pharisaism, and a 
simplicity that made her ignore as unimportant many of the 
conventionalities. Though she had moods of abstraction and 
dreaminess, the uniform tenor of her life was cheerful; though 
she saw the evil of life, she was an optimist, for underneath all 
other mental processes was an abiding faith in the Divine Good- 
ness. Without exact literary training, and cultivating literature 
as a means rather than an art, she possessed the artistic temper- 
ament; she drew, she painted flowers with unusual sentiment 
wherein was expressed her love for them, she had a great dash 
of dramatic power in narration, and she had that final gift to 
the novelist, the power of the raconteur; her taste in music was 
for that which was either gay or stirring, or which appealed 
most strongly to heroic sentiment; she had a remarkable appre- 
ciation of the various moods of nature, and an admiration, which 
seemed natural, for that which is best in art. Notwithstanding 
her serious comprehension of life, she liked gayety, and enjoyed 
what in the phraseology of the last generation used to be called 
fun—a capacity which seems to be dying out of modern life. 
And, perhaps most important of all in a person of her moral 
intensity, she had a broad and keen sense of humor—humor 
with the fiber not all refined out of it. She had the excellences 
and the defects of the talented and now historic family to which 
she belonged—courage of opinion, desire to be right at any cost, 


entire confidence in the correctness of its own views, indeed , 


self-confidence which sometimes carried its members into non- 
conformity with general opinion and drew upon them the charge 
of eccentricity. Nor can her make-up be accounted for without 
allowing her that indefinable something in the accomplishment 
of results which we call genius. 


FROM MRS. JAMES T. FIELDS 


In the August “ Atlantic Monthly” Mrs. James T. 
Fields writes : 


It was my good fortune to be once in Rome with Mrs. Stowe, 
when she came unexpectedly face to face with an exhibition of 
the general feeling of reverence and gratitude towards herself. 
We had gone to the room of the Brothers Castellani, the workers 
in gold. Mrs. Stowe was full of enthusiasm, and we lingered 
long over the things which the brothers brought forward to 
show. Amonggthem was the head of an Egyptian slave carved 
in black onyx. While we were enjoying it, one of the brothers 
said to Mrs. Stowe, “ Madam, we know what you have been to 
the poorslave. Weare ourselves but poor slaves still in Italy— 
you feel for us—will you keep this gem as a slight recognition 
of what you have done?” She took the jewel in silence, but 
her eyes were filled with tears, and it was impossible for her to 
speak. 


It was much at variance with her natural taste to appear 
before the public as a reader of her own stories, as she did in 
the autumn and winter of 1872 and °73. She was no longer 
adle to venture on the effort of another long story, and yet it 
was unwise for her to forego the income which was extended to 
her through this channel. She wrote: “I have had a very 
urgent business letter saying that the lyceums of different towns 
were making up their engagements, and that if | were going 
into it I must make my engagements now. It seems to me that 
I cannot do this. ... I feel entirely uncertain, and, as the 
Yankees say, ‘didn’t know what to do nor to don’t.’ My state 
in regard to it may be described by the phrase, Kind o’ love to 
—hate to—wish I didn’t—want ter—I suppose the result will 
be I shall not work into their lecture system.” 


“ Cold weather,” writes Mrs. Stowe, “ really seems to torpify 
riy brain. I write with a heavy numbness. I have not yet had 
a good spell of writing, though I have had all through the story 
abundant clairvoyance, and see just how it must be written; but 
for writing some parts I want warm weather, and not to be in 
a state of a ‘froze and thawed apple.’ . . . 1 hope to get a clear, 
bright month in Florida. 

“I did want to read some of my story to you before I went. 
I have read it to my husband, and, though one may think a hus- 
band a partial judge, he likes it. All 1 want now to goonisa 
good frame, as father used to say about his preaching. I want 
calm, soft, even dreamy, enjoyable weather, sunshine, and flowers.” 
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The Higher Life of Philadelphia’ 


By Talcott Williams 


Apology is the keynote with which most Americans approach the 
discussion and description of,their cities. For Philadelphia I have. 
no apologies to make. It has its faults. I know them well. But I 
honestly believe that as I write there is not, the world over, a civic 
million and a-quarter in which so many men and women are enjoy- 
ing safety, security, food, shelter, and comfort, at so low a cost in 
personal effort and labor, as in this city. No city in which so many 
families have their own roof and doorstep. None in which the 
Church of Christ is so much the support of the poor and supported 
by the general mass and not by the rich. None in which so small 
a percentage live either as the very poor or the very rich, or in 
which so large a percentage live with neither poverty nor riches. 
This city, in all its history self-governing, has stopped the increase 
of its debt, a feat of self-denial to which no European cities have yet 
been equal. It has lowered its debt when theirs are rising by leaps 
and bounds, strangling trade with an irredeemable mortgage. It 
has paid for its water-works and its gas-works out of profits, repaved 
its streets at the expense of street railway corporations, and gained 
communication to its very heart at the expense of rival railroad 
companies. The realty improvements to this end have directly 

ees we 8 8=6acdded to the taxable wealth of the city, and the indirect revenue 

from this source would be deemed a brilliant return if these viaduct 
lines wefe municipal. It has provided itself with one great park, 
selected with far-sighted wisdom thirty years ago, and in the past 
decade twenty-seven small parks, so that no home, when the system 
is completed, will be over half a mile from green grass and a chil- 
dren’s playground. It jealously preserves its historic monuments 
when other cities destroy them. It led every American city in the kindergarten and manual training, though failing 
to keep pace with their full development. Faults exist, lamentable, depressing, and serious. Being a city in which 
the control vests in an enormous number of small taxpayers, who live in small houses in a small way and have small 
views, civic standards are both low and narrow. ‘The sum spent on street-cleaning is not one-quarter large enough, 
and the streets are dirty, though improving. Wretched pavements were long tolerated, until 200 miles were laid at the 
cost of some $7,000,000, paid by the street-car companies, and as many miles more by the city. ‘The water, while lavish 
in amount—four or five fold that given in Europe—is poor in quality, and public opinion is sluggish. A foul ooze of 
petty blackmail surrounds police operations in some districts. While twelve hundred policemen on ward and division 
committees were forced to resign six years ago, and by charter no office-holder can step inside a primary or convention, 
police and official influence is constant and omnipresent, though the efficietcy of civic administration steadily improves. 
The schools are low in standard, and, what is worse, they satisfy the great mass. They are poor, and by the side of 
schools in Berlin or Paris make but a poor comparison ; but, on the other hand, it is not necessary to provide meals at the 
public expense for tens of thousands of famished scholars; and if one must choose between a great government machine 
which by its iron bureaucratic efficiency raises schools to a high level and by its military burdens and heavy taxation 
depresses wages to a starvation level, the choice seems to me easy. 

In a city thus constituted and organized, the problem presented by effort for a higher life is to crown the edifice 
already erected by thrift, se- 
curity, and comfort, with spirit- 
ual aspiration and inspiration, 
and to improve what has been 
done by giving form and grace 
to what is now formless, always 
graceless, and too often shame- 
less. The Church—I use the 
term in its broadest sense, for 
all the worshipers of God in the 
Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish 
communions— is the first, and 
infinitely the most powerful, of 
these agencies. If it did its 
work, there would be nothing 
else to do. But it does not do 
its work. A tithe, under both 
Judaic and Christian dispensa- 
tions, has come to be the recog- 
nized dedication to better things. 


THE OLD LIBERTY BELL 


t Previous articles in this series have 

n: “ the Higher Life of American 
Cities”’ (introductory), by Mr. Theodore 
Roosevelt (The Outlook for December 21. 
1895): “The Higher Life of New York 
City,” by Albert Shaw (The Outlook for 
sees 25, 1896); “ The Higher Life of 

hicago,”’ ‘by Melville E. Stone (The 
Outlook for February 22); “The Higher 
Life of Boston,” by Edward Everett Hale 
(The Outlook for March 28) ; 
Higher Life of New Orleans,” by A pe 
King (r he Outlook for April 25) ; and 
“ Buffalo, the City of Homes,” by the Rev. 
W. Burnet Wright, D.D. (The Outlook 
for June 27). 
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CHURCH OF THE HOLY TRINITY 


In Philadelphia, in 1890, there were 664 church edifices, 
with a value of $28,023,365. This was just half a tithe 
(5 per cent.) of the taxed real estate. Add to the churches 
themselves the rectories, hospitals, and various institutions 
(exclusive of those non-denominational), and a full tenth of 
the realty of the city is dedicated to the service of God. 
If there are added the schools, hospitals, and charitable 
institutions conducted by Christian men, not a tithe, but a 
tithe and a half, of the city’s realty is in common Christian 
ownership dedicated to this higher cure of soul and body. 
I dare say other cities would give a like response to a like 
analysis, but I confess I am always awed by this_uncon- 
scious and unostentatious tribute to the spiritual, and 
appalled that it accomplishes so little. 

The churches of the city had, in 1890, 335,189 communi- 
cants. One-half of these were Roman Catholics (163,658), 
and the Roman Catholic population, adding baptized to 
communicants, is about 200,000 or so. If I turn aside 
from these, it is not from lack of admiration of the good 
work done by this ancient Church, but to enforce the 
responsibility of the communion whose privileges I share. 
The population for which the Protestant communion is 
responsible is about 800,000, deducting all others of every 
kind and creed. This population 
contains about 534,000 over 
fourteen years old, capable of 
church membership under the 
ordinary Protestant view. The 
recorded membership of these 
churches is one-third of this 
number. It was my privilege to 
have a missionary as my father. 
I passed my boyhood in a Mo- 
hammedan city, a bare fraction 
of whose population was nomi- 
nally Christian, sunk in super- 
stition and image-worship. If ! 
had been told of a city in which 
every third adult in four-fifths of 
the population had assumed the 
solemn vows of church member- 
ship, I would have looked for a 
city of God on earth. ‘If Phila- 
delphia is not that, where lies 
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the fault? In divided churches. In scattered responsi- . 


bility. In 546 organizations where 100 would do the work 
infinitely better. In lack of all sense of territorial re- 
sponsibility, so that the wearied clergymen I know are 
doubling and triplicating each other’s trips, like milkmen, 
seeking each a family or two in a block. In utter refusal 
to recognize tesponsibility of the Church as a whole to the 
city as a whole. Always and everywhere denominational- 
ism crucifying the Son of man at the gate that the priest 
and the Pharisee in the temple may be secure in the ritual, 
the creed, and the organization by which each seeks to 
worship a God in his own image. 

Yet, with all this sad lack, with this failure to keep at 
united work all this vast army of men and women, once 
at least in their lives touched with a sense of divine conse- 
cration—all other influences in the city are small by the 
side of those which stream from these churches. High 
liquor license in this city would have been a miserable 
failure but for the Law and Order Society, whose small 
expenditure each year maintains a vigorous detective watch 
on licensees, and opened the campaign, when high licenses 
were first granted, with- a fund of evidence as to the 
character of the unworthier applicants. Speak-easies ” 
(illicit dram-shops) there are. ‘They are small, obscure, 
in alleys, serving some one small demoralized neighbor- 
hood, or, in instances both better and worse, in a friendly 
way supplying a few neighbors with beer or whisky. But 
where, with 1,000,000 population, the city had 5,773 liquor- 
saloons under low license, and more of the hole-and-corner 
pest-holes than now, to-day 1,250,000 people have but 1,670 
saloons, and a revenue of nearly $1,670,000 is added to 
civic resources. Arrests for drunkenness have decreased. 
Drinking on the streets is visibly less. The highest credit 
is due to our upright, courageous, and elected judiciary 
for these results. The 
Evangelical Christian 
League has done a 
most important work 
in suppressing the re- 
appearance of gam- 
bling in and about the 
city, and in cleansing 
sundry plague-spots by 
the sound, judicious 
method of collecting 
evidence and then at- 
tacking the owner of 
the property with ad- JOHN WANAMAKER 
vice to purify or face 
the certainty of publicity and prosecution. 

These are the two most conspicuous agencies for this 
particular work; but the real factor of improvement is the 
steadily rising tide of Christianity. When I remember 
what good men and women were praying for fifteen to 
eighteen years ago, and what has been accomplished since, 
I wonder that the churches do not unite in a special 
thanksgiving to God. ‘Two or three great lotteries were 

then selling openly all over the 

" city and advertising in the news- 

papers. Gambling-houses could 
be found up a flight, and often 
open from the street, for “ bucket- 
shop ”’ transactions, all over the 
central part of the city. A 
hideous plague-spot, which a 
modest woman could scarcely 
enter, stretched along an open 
street. Concert saloons and 
dives were accessible by the 
dozen. Prize-fights, thinly dis- 
guised as glove-fights, were of 
nightly occurrence. Liquor was 
sold, in defiance of law, at scores 
of low entertainments. Lotteries 
to-day are banished from papers, 
streets, and mails—the last and 
first because a Philadelphia 
Presbyterian elder became Post- 
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‘master-General. Gambling-houses and bucket-shops are 
closed, or exist only in hiding. The concert saloons, 
dives, and prize-fighting are all substantially suppressed, 
and there have succeeded dime theaters, which, though 
sometimes vulgar, are rarely indecent, and maintain a far 
higher moral standard than do more high-priced entertain- 
ments. Open licensed liquor-saloons, which were | to every 
34 families, are now 1 to every 147 families. The center 
of the city has been in large measure purified. The streets 
are freer of evil than ever before. 

These broad changes are only a part. The churches so 
constantly advertise their anxious desire to prepare us for 
another world that their good work in this is missed by 
most of the community. Of the money expenditure of the 
churches in a number of leading congregations whose bal- 
ance-sheets I have seen, considerably over half is devoted 
to objects outside their own worship and expenditure. 
This proportion prob- 
ably obtains as_ to 
the $1,000,000 raised 
yearly by the Protest- 
ant Episcopal churches 
and the $700,000 con- 
tributed for all pur- 
poses by Presbyterian 


churches. It is true 
of most Protestant 
churches. What is the 
result? A great net- 


work of libraries, of 
night schools, of guilds, 
of singing-schools, of 
industrial training- 
schools, which in the 
aggregate exceed all 
other like agencies put 
together. Each year 
sees these increase. 
The largest church in 
the city, Grace Method- 
ist Episcopal Church, 
the Temple, in which 
Mr. Russel Conwell is 
doing a work akin to 
Spurgeon’s, gathering 
a congregation of5,000, 
supports a hospital and 
conducts a free “col- 
lege” with 497 in its 
day and 1,585 in its 
night classes, whose 
over-pretentious name 
must not blind one to 
sound work on lines 
limited but useful. It 
has branch schools 
‘scattered over the city. 
By its lecture course, 
its concerts, its musical 
training, its clubs, its gymnastics, and a score of organiza- 
tions, it honestly endeavors, and with surprising success, 
to make the church for all its members the center of social 
and intellectual as well as religious life. This is a single 
example nearly matched by Bethany Presbyterian Church. 
But every church does its share in this wide work. The 
libraries connected with Presbyterian churches alone num- 
ber 70,000 volumes. The guilds connected with a single 
Episcopal church have 2,000 members. Nothing in all that 
is done in the city has appealed to me more than the patient 
efforts of pastors of small churches in laboring factory 
suburbs to provide lecture-rooms, organize classes, and 
develop an intellectual life. 

Health is the first of civic needs. The College of Physi- 
cians for a hundred years has been the expert medical adviser 
of the city. At the close of the last century it guided the 
struggle with yellow fever; and let us not forget that our 
American cities have been more successful in these contests 
with semi-tropical fevers than have European cities under 
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similar semi-tropical summer isothermals, though the latter. 
often make the braver outward show. In this century, and 
only three years ago, when cholera was an impending 
possibility, a delegation from the College, headed by Dr. 
S. Weir Mitchell, waited on the Mayor and pointed out the 
need of asphalt pavements on certain slum streets. Coun- 
cils at once appropriated $400,000. I know no other 
American cities, and few anywhere, whose acceptance of 
expert judgment would be so prompt. In ten years past, 
Hamburg, Marseilles, Madrid, and Granada have paid 
heavily for a disregard of like warnings. Pure water is 
the chief health need of the city, and a citizens’ committee 
of fifty has for a year, through an efficient sub-committee, 
conducted experiments and carried on investigations to deter- 
mine the best filtration system, and there is fair prospect 
that one will be adopted without the intervention of a pesti- 
lence, the heavy tuition fee paid by Hamburg under Ger- 
man city government. 
The prevention of 
tuberculosis has been 
for some time the pur- 
pose of a small but 
active society, which 


has diligently pub- 
lished and agitated and 
has secured several 


lesser reforms, notably 
one in the city hospital, 
while it is a mere ques- 
tion of time when the 
registration of all tuber- 
cular cases will be re- 
quired. The New Cen- 
tury Guild has carried 
on investigations into 
the hygienic conditions 
under which women 
are employed, and im- 
proved them, besides, 
what is quite as impor- 
tant, drawing public 
attention to healthful 
surroundings provided 
by employers. Sweat- 
ing, due in part to the 
influx of a Jewish popu- 
lation, has been fought 
by several agencies, in- 
cluding one headed by 
the Rabbi Krauskoft, 
and legislation secured 
providing inspection 
and restriction. In the 
prevention of conta- 
gious diseases, particu- 
larly of smallpox and 
scarlet fever, the city 
is singularly in need of 
active agitation, and 
the absence of any vigorous education of public opinion 
on the subject of vaccination renders it tolerably certain 
that a smallpox panic will rouse the public in the near 
future. The Women’s Health Protective Association, 
under the indefatigable leadership of Mrs. John H. Scrib- 
ner, has cried aloud and spared not in denouncing dangers 
to health. It has shared with other organizations in pub- 
lic meetings on the pure-water issue ; it has maintained a 
monthly inspection of street-cleaning, and done useful ser- 
vice in raising the public din indispensable to public 
reform. The Civic Club, whose active efforts have been 
more devoted to education, has also its committees on sub- 
jects relating to health, has organized meetings, and has 
urged reforms. It is due to all these causes that Philadel- 
phia has a steadily diminishing death-rate, that deaths from 
tuberculosis have shown a remarkable decrease, and that 
the increase to the well and working years of its citizens 
may be favorably compared with that of European cities 
with far more favorable climatic conditions. 
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important archeological work in 
progress anywhere, under any aus- 
pices. Its fruits are divided be- 
tween the Imperial Ottoman Mu- 
seum at Constantinople and the 
University Museum, already the 
owner of the largest collection of 
Babylonian tablets save those in 
the Louvre and the British Mu- 
seum. Carried on for eight years 
by a small group of men led by 
Dr. William Pepper, Mr. E. W. 
Clark, Mr. Clarence L. Clark, Mr. 
C. C. Harrison, Mr. W. W. Frazier, 
and others, this exploration is a 
movement of well-directed, liberal 
support of pure learning. In ad- 
dition, the Museum has had ex- 
peditions in Yucatan, Florida, and 
the Southwest, and has one now 
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The intellectual education of Philadelphia owes more in 
its higher life to the University than any great city I know 
owes to its leading institution of learning. Most universi- 
ties live apart from the cities in which they live. Few 
owe much to the city government. Continental universi- 
ties are Imperial or State. The University of Pennsyl- 
vania is Civic, owes a noble site to the city government, 
houses its law school in a city building, and in countless 
relations is accepted by various city departments as adviser. 
While the University has received large gifts, the largest 
from its present Provost, its characteristic is the number 
of small gifts. With 3,000 students, the University is the 
center of an active associated intellectual life which reaches 
thrice this number of active men and women scattered 
through the community. Under the management of its 
two successive Provosts, Dr. William Pepper and Mr. C. 
(C. Harrison, this University teaches the community as well 
as its matriculates. Clubs, societies, and conventions 
center about most universities; but these are usually lim- 
ited to professional students and the immediate university 
group. In the University of Pennsylvania the aggregate 
membership of such societies reaches nearly 3,000. The 
large lay membership is actively engaged in raising money 
as well as directly occupied in the field to which it is 
devoted, and single years have seen $80,000 raised, 
large sums and small, in this way, for the use of the Uni- 
versity. The Archzological Association, the largest and most 
important of these, has created a museum which is rapidly 
taking its place as one of the first ethnological collections 
in the country, and its Babylonian Committee has raised 
over $70,000 for the exploration of Niffer, to-day the most 
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| in Peru and one in Malaysia. The 
interest it has created in museums 
has led to the organization of 
Educational and Economic Muse- 
ums, both supported by the city. 
It is a remarkable proof of the wide horizon of interest in 
the city that, independent of the University, but aided 
by those interested in it, Peary’s Arctic Expedition had its 
chief support in Philadelphia, where over $16,000 has been 
raised, in average sums of $23. This has been succeeded by 
an effort to organize an Antarctic expedition, promoted by 
the competent efforts of Mr. Angelo Heilprin. The Phila- 
delphia Geographical Club heard in January Mr. Peary’s 
report, and in March the report of Dr. Donaldson Smith’s 
exploration along a route of 4,000 miles in East Africa. 
Of how many other cities was it true last summer, or any 
year, that its citizens were supporting archeological re- 
search in Babylonia, an Arctic expedition, investigation in 
Florida and Yucatan, with two other expeditions under 
preparation ? 

Public education suffers in Philadelphia from the inor- 
ganic, amorphous character of a city which, like London 
(to which it bears various local and internal analogies), has 
grown by the coalescence of different neighborhoods. 
These jealously retain local control of local schools, so 
that Philadelphia has never yet had a thoroughly organized 
civic school system. Low standards in regard to educa- 
tion shown by the well-to-do, too small a proportion of 
whose sons go to college, as well as by the larger laboring 
masses, have aggravated a faulty organization. The Pub- 
lic Education Association has. for fifteen years formed a 
small, active, and most useful center for effort in school 
reform. It has failed, as has its successor in these efforts, 
the Civic Club, in its efforts to reform the organization of 
the schools; but, by the valuable and highly practical 
expedient of paying for the beginnings of reforms, kinder- 
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gartens have been introduced—a work promoted by a 
society directed to the end—cooking and sewing added to 
the school curriculum, and two large manual training 
schools opened. These are all now reforms accepted and 
supported by the city. In educational reform the Civic 
Club has for two years past led and organized local reform 
work. Wisely organized to educate and inform its mem- 
bers as to public needs quite as much as to agitate 
directly for reforms, and most ably led by Mrs. Cornelius 
Stevenson, the Civic Club has skillfully avoided the meth- 
ods which turn some reformatory societies into noisy busy- 
bodies. A number of papers of more or less importance 
have been read before it. It has organized an exhibition 
of works of art suitable for school-rooms, and, more impor- 
tant still, has for two years carried on an active canvass for 
the election of women as ward school directors. ‘This has 
been successful 
only when a regu- a 
lar party nomina- 
tion has been se- 
cured from. the 
political machine, 
but the energetic 
canvass carried on 
in one ward, the 
Seventh, was a 
typical example of 
the extent to which 
women can_ be 
organized, _inter- 
ested, and made 
effective in politi- 
cal work. 

The library prob- 
lem stands next to 
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of $100,000, which promises to combine the advantages of 
a strong central free library with local libraries enlisting 
local support, often by the provision of a building, and 
bringing books near the homes of each section—for these 
are not branches for distribution, but independent collec- 
tions of books. One such branch, started by the College 
Settlement and assumed by the city, is in a Jewish immi- 
grant population, whose appetite for books is natural toa 
race whose Jand had the earliest library town on record, 
Kirjath-Sepher. With 3,000 volumes, this library has had 
the extraordinary overturn of 300 volumes a day, and there 
are weeks which it closes with the last book gone from its 
shelves. 

The three great educational foundations of the last half- 
century, left by Stephen Girard, V. Williamson, and A. J. 
Drexel, in all some $15,000,000, have gone in Philadelphia 

to what are essen- 

wees tially trade and 

technical schools. 

Girard College, 
whose work is 
familiar, up to re- 
cent years was a 
monument of the 
building mania, 
the educational 
Juggernaut under 
which so much of, 
American educa- 
tion and learning 
is crushed and 
buried. Twenty 
years past have 
seen a great im- 
provement in the 
methods of the 


the school prob- 
lem. The same fis- 
sion which afflicts 
all else has be- 
queathed, often as the lamentable legacy of one generation 
to the indifference of another, a large number of small, scat- 
tered, and special libraries, the latter often of individual ex- 
cellence and value. ‘Two subscription libraries divided this 
field, and have suffered from the flood of cheap books. No 
public library has hitherto existed, and no large endow- 
ment has been given one. ‘The Pepper bequest of about 
$250,000 has, however, been wisely employed as a nucleus 
for a free library, of which Dr. William Pepper is President, 
and with it have been associated eight local libraries pre- 
viously established by the Board of Education. These 
were generally due to local initiative, and it is the happy 
result partly of plan and partly of circumstance that Phil- 
adelphia, thanks in large measure to the zealous efforts of 
Mr. George B. Roberts, President of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, now has a library system, with an annual income 
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school in the intro- 
duction of training 
in the mechanic 
arts suited to modern conditions ; and its 1,524 boys, though 
their education is cut short at eighteen, furnish trained re- 
cruits to the great army of industry, the demand for its 
graduates exceeding the supply. The Williamson Trade 
School, a few miles outside of the city, teaches trades to 
159 boys more on manual training lines. Both these 
house, feed, and care for the boys, and are industrial schools. 

The Drexel Institute, thanks to having at its head a man 
—Dr. James MacAlister—trained in both the theory and 
method of education, has broken new ground. ‘Taken as 
a whole, I regard it as the most important substantive 
addition to educational equipment made anywhere in a dec- 
ade. Most such institutes make on the student of educa- 
tion the impression of a somewhat haphazard growth. The 
Drexel is ordered and organized. Its free lecture course, 
in subjects, in the experts it summons, and in the pay it 
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offers, is comparable to the Lowell, 
though without the priceless ad- 
vantage of publication. Its scien- 
tific departments serve two distinct 
ends: one, to furnish the many a 
technical training; the other, to 
give the few the opportunity for 
long-continued and systematic re- 
search and study, without barring 
the entrance by any scholastic re- 
quirements but capacity to do the 
precise work proposed. Strong 
believer as 1 am in general cultivation, it is, I submit, 
well, in a world of many powers, to open direct paths to 
learning. ‘Technical training in the Drexel has, in addi- 
tion, a carefully developed artistic as well as scientific basis. 
A library and museum, both small but both well related, 
furnish working tools and inspiration. The Drexel offers 
the art school wedded to the scientific laboratory to pro- 
duce technical training in handicraft; with lectures, library, 
and museum to furnish liberal cultivation. Some 2,000 
students have responded to this noble endowment and 
felicitous organization, one particularly fitted to supplement 
the work of manual training schools, and to meet the prob- 
lem of that large number of both sexes whose breadwin- 
ning must begin at eighteen or nineteen years of age. 

Art study and art applied to industry are the twin notes 
of the day. “Twenty years ago we were all asking for it. 
To-day, in this single American city, which no one calls an 
‘art center ’’—odious term (all places are centers to the 
earnest and all circumference to the tepid)—has 3,500 
students in various classes drawing from cast or figure, 
and some 6,000 to 7,000 pupils of all ages in various in- 
stitutions learning the rudiments, and much more than the 
rudiments, of various mechanic trades. Besides this, man- 
ual training and object work—modeling and the like—runs 
through all the public and most private schools, much of 
it in both being but poorly done for lack of adequate train- 
ing and effective supervision. ‘The Academy of Fine Arts 
addresses itself to the training of artists, and has 244 pupils 
in advanced work. The Pennsylvania Museum and School 
of Industrial Art, an outcome of the Centennial, in its 
special training for textiles is still the leading institution 
in the country, and was for many years the only one. It 
gives in addition general instruction in the methods and 
decoration of all the artistic crafts, and has 765 students. 
Insufficiently endowed and scantily supported by the city, 
this school owes its growth, as do so many other like insti- 
tutions, to the sedulous efforts of a few women, led and 
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organized by Mrs. E, D. Gillespie, 
a great-granddaughter of Dr. Ben- 
jamin Franklin. Two or three 
local institutes, of which the Spring 
Garden Institute, with 617 pupils, 
is the largest, give training in the 
arts, in handicrafts, and in simpler 
electricalengineering. Begun forty 
years ago, and up to a year ago, 
when it was given $100,000, having 
received only $33,600 in endow- 
ment, the Spring Garden Institute 
has gone on growing under local 
and neighborhood management 
and support, getting a building, 
collecting a library, building a 
hall, widening and increasing its 
courses, and receiving new ideas 
all the more readily because no 
large endowment has relieved it 
from the necessity of appealing to 
the public. It is now, as it was 
in 1841, the fortunate product of 
local city needs, local enthusiasm, 
and local regard. We all admire 
this sort of thing in a medizval 
city. Why not admire it now? 
Philadelphia has six or seven such 
institutions, and no man can be 
fortunate enough to be asked to 
address one without new joy that 
an American city furnishes these 
simple, inexpensive, self-reliant 
centers of instruction, cultivation, 
and industrial training. The Mas- 
ter Builders’ Exchange has estab- 
lished its trade school in building, 
plumbing, etc., and since 1891 its 
bricklaying class has had the recog- 
nition of three powerful unions. 
The Master Plumbers have another 
trade school, and the Master 
House-Painters one in their trade. 

The broadest work in the prose- 
cution of education outside of the 
schools is -in the hands of the 
American Society for the Exten- 
sion of University Teaching. Less 
organic in its connection with the 
University than its English 
models, this society, which 
owes everything to the efforts 
of Professor E, J. James, now 
does most of its work by paid 
lecturers, though a number of 
college professors share in its 
courses. A pioneer in this 
field in this country, the 
American Society has set out 
to organize centers for lecture 
courses which shall be as near 
as may be self-supporting. It 
has failed in getting organized 
consecutive work. It has 
succeeded in stimulating in its 
twenty-four centers in and 
about Philadelphia, with an 
attendance of 8,000 or 10,000, 
a vast deal of discursive read- 
ing. The number of books 
bought and read is amazing. 
It has been the center of a 
local intellectual awakening, 
most valuable although it has 
not taken shape in students 
who pass examinations. Local 
development with a view to 
permanent organization is the 
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‘dred young women and 


single roof, with all the 


week. 


extraordinary —that 


-delphia are relatively 


‘most difficult problem 


-of the well-to-do, small 
groups of houses in- 


noted that bringing 


‘neither. 


‘and women learn that 


a neighborly activity which takes many useful forms. 


one must regret low standards. 


+chief feature of. its policy under its present President, 


Mr. F. B. Miles. Annually it holds a summer meeting of a 
month in the University, whose lecture courses have been 
of marked ability, attracting picked audiences. More than 
one map of long experience has found himself in this meet- 
ing facing the best audience he has ever addressed. In 
the same field of post-school work, though on a different 


level, are the New Century Guilds organized by Mrs. Eliza 


S. Turner, who I sometimes think has avoided every possible 
error incident to efforts for working-girls. Begun by poll- 
ing its members for the studies they desired, it has had 
‘900 in its classes, though now but 179, and a membership 
of 500 use its rooms. It forms the center of an associa- 
tion of all such guilds in the city, with a membership vary- 
ing, but running over 15,000. The Young Men’s Christian 
Association in its central building has 1,500 students, and 
under the management of its Secretary, Mr. Halsey Ham- 
mond, reaches in various ways over 5,000 members, with 
branches over the city. The Women’s Christian Associa- 
ion has turned its energies to the erection of a ten-story 
odging-house, which 
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admirable. How noble a thing it, is for a small, well- 
organized group of men and women to devote themselves for 


twenty-five years to making beautiful the city in which they 


live! The Art Club, organized eight years ago, gives in its 
gallery two annual and successive smaller exhibitions. The 
Civic Club has energetically agitated to procure legislation to 
provide a jury of experts on works of art given to the city 
or erected in its limits. Mr. Harrison S. Morris, the man- 
aging director of the Academy of Fine Arts, has made it the 
center of associated action to provide decoration for the 
new City Hall; Philadelphia, more liberal than New York, 
providing prizes and an appropriation to pay for prizes 
for the competition. The Small Parks Association has 
organized and led the movement for small parks, which 
Councils have bought and are providing for. Germantown, 
Chestnut Hill, and other suburbs have active village and 
road improvement societies. The Civic Club, active in many 
directions, has organized in the Seventh Ward a school 
movement for clean streets, with street receptacles for paper 
provided by the Club. Railroads usually do naught but 

make a town hideous. 


houses over five hun- 
provides them, under a 


needs of a civilized life 
for three dollars a 
I hesitate to 
say which is the most 


such a building should 
have been erected, or 
that it is full, well- 
managed, and happy. 

The slums of Phila- 


small, but they offer a 


because there are scat- 
tered over the city, in 
the rear of the houses 


habited by the de- 
praved. It was early 


Lazarus to the gate of 
Dives may be well for 
These slums 
will never be redeemed 
until Christian men 


| The Pennsylvania 
Railroad sets an ex- 
ample to all railroad 
corporations by lining 
its tracks and bedding 
its depots with turf and 
flowers. Not less im- 
portant than beautify- 
ing parks is the fur- 
nishing of playgrounds 
for children. A mu- 
nificent provision of 
$500,000 has just been 
made by will by Mr. 
Richard Smith for this 
purpose. Each sum- 
mer, on slender means, 
the Culture Extension 
League procures the 
opening of school 
yards, vacant lots, and 
city parks not yet laid 
out, as_ playgrounds, 
teachers being hired to 
supervise the games. 
To the general effort 
to improve city appear- 
ances must be credited 
the active interest in 
its monuments. The 
Colonial Dames and 


when Christ _ said other Revolutionary 
neighbor he meant CARPENTERS’ HALL organizations have 
neighbor. Consecutive The only Acsuuninains Stal) taken up the work of 
work is, however, ren- restoring Independ- 


dered difficult by the summer divorce between rich and 
poor which disorganizes a}l city work. The one seriously 


‘congested district in the city has been made the center 


of work by a College Settlement of women and of 
another by students from Princeton. Of the two the former 
has been the more successful. It has become the focus of 
The 
number directly affected is not very large,and I am unable 
to see ‘that it differs very greatly from the mission work in 
constant progress in our large cities by churches, but its 


effect is unmistakable, and it has been accompanied by 


the creation of a park and library, both receiving city 


Support. 


The impulse to village improvement has its representa- 
tive in the Fairmount Park Art Association, now twenty- 
five years old, with 1,100 members, which has expended 
on works of art $250,000. This Association began its 
work considerably earlier than any like society of which I 
know, and has expended considerably more money. Again 
Conventional and non- 
critical admiration has dictated too many purchases, though 


‘some of the commissions have resulted in work altogether 


ence Hall and its adjacent buildings. ‘The former has be- 
gun the erection of memorial tablets. Bartram’s Garden 
and his historic house have been bought by the city, made 
a park, and, under the active co-operation between city and 
university, Mr. Eisenhower, Superintendent of City Property, 
has, with a wise liberality. called in the advice of Professor 
Macfarlane, holding the chair of Botany. 

Great tracts of efforts are necessarily omitted here. I 
have, after all, but considered the blossoming efforts of 
the great organic structure which constitutes a city. On 
its history I have spent much patient study. To the 
anonymous service of any great city it has always seemed 
to me that a man might gladly dedicate a lifetime and die 
happy if he had been privileged to aid in its upward march, 
though no man knew his name and no office recorded his 
work, ‘To Philadelphia no man can give this study and this 
labor without the conviction that its history has been one 
of steady and continuous development, and that all labor 
given to its service is rewarded a hundredfold by the glad 
consciousness of sharing in a winning fight for those things 
which make for the salvation of man and the coming of 
the City of God. | 
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REV. FRANCIS E. CLARK, D.D. 


The Rev. Francis E. Clark, D.D. 


By John Willis Baer 


Some twenty-seven 
years ago, in the old 
lecture-room of the 
Kimball Union Acad- 
emy in Meriden, N. 
H., a boy of sixteen 
arose in the weekly 
prayer-meeting and 
gave a simple testi- 
mony for Christ. His 
words were few, but 
they came from a sin- 
cere heart; and upon 
one at least who heard 
them they made an 
impression that has 
lasted, with the friend- 
ship which began with 
them, for over a quar- 
ter of a century. 

“That brief prayer- 
meeting testimony was 
a precursor of the Christian Endeavor movement. It was 
a keynote to the mighty symphony of prayer and praise 
which is arising from two millions and a half young hearts 
to-day. 

“He was a modest, unassuming boy, yet withal very 
determined and wonderfully persuasive. He possessed a 
sensitive temperament, with instincts which were almost 
womanly in their delicacy and refinement, and yet he was 
every whit a man, strong, courageous, fond of manly sports, 
full of life and fire. He was all this as a boy of sixteen, 
and those who know him best to-day will tell you that he is 
all this and more as a man of forty-four.” 

Thus writes the Rev. Charles A, Dickinson, D.D., about 
his classmate and bosom friend, Francis E. Clark. 

Francis Edward Symmes—for Dr. Clark’s father was 
Charles Carey Symmes, a native of New England, as was 


FRANCIS E. CLARK 
(Eighteen years old) 


his wife—though he has many generations of New England 
blood in his veins, was born under the Union Jack, in 
Aylmer, Quebec, September 12, 1851. The father died of 
cholera at Three Rivers, P. Q., in 1854, while absent from 
Aylmer on a business trip. From Mr. S. J. Jarvis, of Ayl- 
mer, I learn the following interesting facts : 

‘“‘ After her husband’s death, Mrs. Symmes, who was not 
a novice at teaching, opened a young ladies’ academy at the 
old homestead, ‘ Cherry Cottage.’ ‘This institution flour- 
ished exceedingly well, and many bright girls were made 
brighter and happier by their association with Dr. Clark’s 
mother. ‘The past pupils are still to be found, and they 
will invariably tell you that the happiest days of their lives 
were when they were eligible to be called ‘ cherry-birds.’ 
They will tell of the wonderful way in which ‘dear Mrs. 
Symmes’ used to instruct them in God’s own book. . They 
say there was none that could teach its truths as she could. 
Nor do they forget the 
curly-headed Frank, 
who was so smart a 
boy; and they are 
greatly pleased that 
he has been so used 
by God for furthering 
the Master’s work.”’ 

Dr. Clark’s mother, 
sister, and brothers 
are buried in the 
cemetery a few miles 
from Aylmer, on the 
road to Ottawa. An 
aunt and cousins on 
his mother’s side, be- 
sides numerous rela- 
tives of his father, still 
reside in Aylmer. 

Mrs. Symmes lived 
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husband’s death. Left an orphan so early in life, Dr. Clark 
tells me that, though he well remembers his mother, the face 
of his father lingers with him only as a vague memory. But 
Godjmade up to him his great loss by providing for him new 
parents in the persons of the Rev. E. W. Clark and wife, a 
devoted uncle and aunt, who took him to Claremont, 
N. H., and into their home and hearts, adopted him (it 
being the wish of his mother) as their son, and gave him a 
liberal education. It was at this time that his name was 
changed from Symmes to Clark, his adopted father’s and 
his own mother’s name. There, in his new home, a country 
parsonage, under the best of religious training, he became 
a Christian at an early age, and decided to be a minister 
of the Gospel. Uncle and Aunt, or rather Father and 
Mother, Clark are both living to-day. Mr. Clark’s voice 
was heard throughout the vast Mechanics’ Building, Bos- 
ton, in earnest prayer at the opening session of the last 
International Endeavor Convention. ‘The mother is still 
an interested and active worker in the cause of missions. 
From Kimball Union Academy in Meriden he entered 
Dartmouth College, graduated with an honor in 1873 and 
with a good record as a scholar, and studied theology three 
years at Andover. From Andover he went immediately to 
his first pastorate at the Williston Church, Portland, Me. 

The Williston Church was at that time a new “ mission,” 
which had been started by a few earnest Christian people 
in a growing part of the city. The congregation was very 
small, and the services were held in a 
building which looked little like a 
church. Mr. Clark, however, soon be- 
came known as a preacher of ability, a 
zealous worker, and a devoted pastor. 
Large numbers rallied about him, and 
it became necessary to erect a church 
building of considerable proportions. 
Loved by all, especially by the young, 
Williston Church soon became famous 
for its evangelistic spirit and practical 
Christian work. 

“It was in many respects an ideal 
church, and it had an ideal pastor; and 
these together furnished the ideal con- 
ditions for the Christian Endeavor 
organization. It came into being natu- 
rally, as the blossom comes, It was 
designed by a devoted pastor to meet 
the needs of a single church. It had 
in its conception no mixture of per- 
sonal ambition, or denominational pride, 
or ecclesiastical rivalry. The man who 
conceived it believed in youthful piety 
and practical Christianity. He was 
himself an exemplar of these two ideas, 
and he had been conspicuously success- 
ful in realizing them in the church of 
which he was pastor; the Christian 
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Endeavor constitution was the material mold in which these 
ideas found their natural development.”’ 

From Williston Church Dr. Clark was called in 1883 to 
the pastorate of Phillips Church, South Boston, where he 
ministered for four years. In 1887 the tide of Christian 
Endeavor had reached a mark that compelled National 
attention. The movenient must have an official repre- 
sentative, and at the National Convention held at 
Saratoga the Rev. Nehemiah Boynton, D.D., pastor of 
Union Church, Boston, Mass., presented a _ resolution 
which recommended the adoption of the “Golden Rule”’ 
as the official organ of the United Society of Christian 
Endeavor. At this time Dr. Clark was urged to become 
its editor, a 


position _ for CONSTITUTION. 
which he was | 
especially _fit- 
ted, having in- Fac-Simile of Original Constitution. 


man with poeti- 
cal tastes and 
temperament), 
and having 


herited literary 
ability from his hath be 
mother (a wo- hi 


had experience viel” | 
as one of the Strix, 


editors of 
“The Dart- 
mouth.” It was 7 Gok 
some time be- 

fore he was 
fully persuaded | 
that he ought Hess 
to give up his 


pulpit for the Fong: whe 
Clark was Ly 


elected Presi- 
dent of the United Society of Christian Endeavor. 
Christian Endeavor deals with spiritual matters and 
methods of service so largely that little is really known 
about its own machinery; a new generation of Christian 
Endeavorers has come forward since the United Society 
was formed ; and, naturally, they may not be acquainted 
with its origin and its object. 
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DR. CLARK AT HIS OFFICE DESK 


For a few years after the formation of the first Society 
of Christian Endeavor, Mr. Pennell, Mr. Van Patten, Mr. 
Stevenson, of Portland, and Dr. Clark, with one or two 
others, did the work of the United Society. They fur- 
nished the information to those who wished it, and an- 
swered numberless letters. First, Dr. Clark made a 
hectograph copy of the constitution, and sent that out to 
inquiring friends. Then a supply of constitutions was 
printed for general distribution. 

Thus things went on until the year 1885, when the 
United Society of Christian Endeavor was legally incor- 
porated under the laws of the State of Maine (though it 
‘was afterward transferred to Massachusetts), for the pur- 
pose of publishing the necessary Christian Endeavor 
literature, and of furnishing 


the necessary information 

concerning the principlesof y) 

the movement. That was 


the object of the United 
Society then, and it is no 
different to-day. 

It is not the United So- > 
‘cieties, you will notice,as it 
is often erroneously called, 
but the United Society, 
whose office is to supply in- 
formation to those who de- “§ 
sire it. It assumes no au- rod 
thority and levies no taxes. 

It seeks no control of State aime 
unions, local unions, or in- ; ms 
dividual societies. Its cor- <a 


dence and rapid growth of the Society in their respective 
denominations. 

The United Society is, as I have said, a bureau of 
information, and is self-supporting. With a small income, 
it has accomplished its world-wide work most efficiently. 

During all these years the “Golden Rule” has enabled 
Dr. Clark to contribute his time without a cent of expense 
to the Society of Christian Endeavor. It has paid his 
salary, and has enabled him to visit other lands in the 
interests of Christian Endeavor. 

‘This is, briefly, the history of the organization called the 
United Society, which was founded in prayer, and has 
been carried on in the spirit of self-sacrifice and devotion 
to the cause it represents. It has strictly minded its own 

business. It has interfered 

1 with no local society and no 

local union. It has left mat- 

, ters of local development 

where they should be left— 
to the pastors and churches, 
and to the societies and 
unions, State and provincial. 
It has received the com- 
mendation of wise and level- 
headed men in all denomina- 
tions, and the manifest favor 
of God, in that during the 
years spanned by this brief 
recital Christian Endeavor 
has spread into every land, 
has grown faster than any 
other religious organization 


porate membership consists + ever grew, and hasconstantly 
of all Christian Endeavorers cuprry corraGr,” AYLMER, QUEBEC, CANADA—BIRTHPLACE or bringing forthits peace- 
who care enough for the DR. CLARK able fruits of righteousness. 


privilege of voting at its 

annual business meeting to pay one dollar a year to sup- 
port its work, or twenty dollars for life membership. . Its 
trustees represent the different denominations. They are 
all well known, many of them most eminent in their 
respective denominations. They are all men who by their 
weight and character have commended the Society to their 
own denominations, and have thus largely promoted its 
growth. To many of them are due the increasing confi- 


Dr. Clark’s acceptance of 
the editor’s chair of the “Golden Rule” and the presi- 
dency of the United Society was an epoch in the history 
of Christian Endeavor. God called him to these places of 
honor and responsibility, and has led him all these years. 
A passenger once asked a pilot on a treacherous water if he 
knew every rock and shoal; the answer was, “‘ Oh, no, but 
I know where the deep water lies.” Dr. Clark turns the 
wheel that keeps the craft Christian | Endeavor in the 
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“deep”. water. <A 
firm believer in the 
deep, powerful, relig- 
ious life expressed in 
the Church of Jesus 
Christ, he is an en- 
thusiastic champion of 
the young people and 
their ability to do 
Christian work, ap- 
pealing to the heroic 
and devout in their 
lives. A man of sin- 
cere simplicity and at 
the same time resolute 
strength, quiet, unas- 
suming,always persist- 
ent, never obstinate, 
always aggressive, 
never pugnacious, al- 
ways courteous, never 
punctilious, always re- 
ligious, never sancti- 
monious, a friend of 
self-respecting inter- 
denominationalism, 
an enemy of narrow 
sectarianism, Francis 
E. Clark is an ideal 
Christian Endeavorer. 

Editor-in-chief of 
the “Golden Rule,” 
President of the 
World’s Union of 
Christian Endeavor, 
the United Society of 
Christian Endeavor 
and of its Board of 


Trustees, his is a busy life. I presume no other man living 
to-day has the acquaintance of so{many young people 
throughout the world. He has not only addressed con- 
ventions of young people in every State, Territory, and 
Province in the United States and Canada, but he has 
made several trips to Great Britain and Continental! Europe, 
and has also made a complete circuit of the globe, meeting 
with and addressing thousands in all foreign and mission- 
ary lands. It is easy to believe that a leader with his 
opportunities and successes must have great executive 
ability. He has it, and has it to almost a wonderful 
degree. Dr. Clark has surrounded himself with associates 
whom he delights to trust, and, like General Grant, he dele- 
gates certain departments of work and lines of policy to 
his subordinates; while still guiding 
with a master hand, he expects these 
associates to direct affairs in their de- 
partments, and places much of the 
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intimate friends—his household life; and there is a third 
life, seen only by the man himself and by Him who 
searcheth the heart, which may be called the inner or 
heavenly life.” Dr. Clark’s public life is fairly well known 
the world around. It must be so, naturally, and we need no. 
longer dwell upon it. If you want to see the best side of 
this man whose name is a household word in many coun-- 
tries, look in with me upon his home life. Step with me to 
the door of his hospitable home. Even before you receive 
a hearty and affectionate greeting from the man, you will 
have received a generous welcome if you glance up at the 
main girders of the porch, for here, in a dozen different 
languages, the word we/come is beautifully carved. You 
will be at once invited into his library, which is also the 
“family ” room, for this is a typical American home. It is 
here more often than upon public functions that you will meet 
Dr. Clark’s “‘ better seven-eighths,” and their four children. 
Mrs. Clark is beloved by a great host of people, for not 
only did she make deservedly loyal friends in both Dr. 
Clark’s parishes, as she has in their present home, but she 
has been his traveling companion upon many of his pilgrim- 
ages in this and other lands. She has much of her hus- 
band’s executive ability, and is the originator of many 
methods of Christian Endeavor and other church work. 
She is especially qualified in every way to be the wife of 
the leader of two million and a half young people. Let me 
say of her what the Rev. Charles Perry Mills, of Newbury- 
port, Mass., the pastor who organized the second Christian 
Endeavor Society, once said of Dr. Clark: “ Some men 
are gentle without strength, some are strong without gentle- 
ness; he has both gentleness and strength.” All who 
know Mrs. Clark will say that she has both gentleness and 
strength. Personal knowledge from several years of inti- 
macy convinces me that a peep into the home life of the 
family would give the same uplift that the personality of 
the two heads of the family has given to thousands outside 
of the home, whose contact has been only with their out- 
ward lives. 

Then, lastly, there is a third life—that seen only by God 
and the man himself. I cannot trust myself to speak of 
that. My privileges have been.many, in that my associa- 
tions with Dr. Clark have been intimate and affectionate, 
and I think I know something, too, of the deep spiritual 
life that is his. There have been experiences that have 
been confidential, that have given me inlets into his very 
heart-life, yet, with Miiller, let me say, “It is seldom that 
we catch a glimpse of those deep springs of human char- 
acter which cannot come to the surface even in the most 
confidential intercourse, which in every-day life are hidden 
from a man’s own sight, but which break forth when he is. 
alone with God in secret prayer—aye, in prayer without 
words.” 


burden of responsibility for success or 
failure upon their shoulders. 

Dr. Clark’s home is in Auburndale, 
one of the suburbs of Boston. It is 
here, free from interruptions and callers, 
that he ,does much of his editorial and 
other literary work. When not called 
away to meet appointments at conven- 
tions—and he has many such engage- 
ments—he divides his days equally be- 
tween his study in his home and his 
office at headquarters, 646 Washington 
Street, Boston. 

Any sketch of Dr. Clark’s life would 
be incomplete without generous mention 
of his wife and family and his home life. 
Max Miller has said that “all really 
great and honest men may be said to 
live three lives: there is one life which 
is seen and accepted by the world at 
large—a man’s outward life ; there is a 
second life which is seen by a man’s 
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KATE CARNEGIE’ 


By lan Maclaren 


Author of “ Beside the Bonnie Brier-Bush,” “The Days of Auld Lang Syne,” etc., etc. 


CHAPTER XV.—JOINT POTENTATES 


Among all the houses in a Scottish parish the homeliest 
and kindliest is the manse, for to its door some time in the 
year comes every inhabitant, from the laird to the cottar 
woman. Within the familiar and old-fashioned study, 
where the minister’s chair and writing-table could not be 
changed without discomposing the parish, and where there 
are fixed degrees of station, so that the laird has his chair 
and the servant lass hers, the minister receives and does 
his best for all the folk committed to his charge. Here he 
consults with the factor about some improvement in the 
arrangements of the little commonwealth, he takes counsel 
with a farmer about his new lease and promises to say a 
good word to his lordship, he confirms the secret resolu- 
tion of some modest gifted lad to study for the holy min- 
istry, he hears the shamefaced confession of some lassie 
whom love has led astray, he gives good advice to a son 
leaving the Glen for the distant dangerous world, he com- 
forts the mother who has received bad news from abroad. 
Generations have come in their day to this room, and gen- 
erations still unborn will come in their joys and sorrows, 
with their trials and their affairs, while the manse stands 
and human life runs its old course. And when, as was 
the case with Dr. Davidson in Drumtochty, the minister is 
ordained to the parish in his youth, and, instead of hurry- 
ing ‘hither and thither, preaching in vacancies, scheming 
and intriguing, he dwells all his days among his own 
people, he himself knows three generations, and accumu- 
lates a store of practical wisdom for the help of his people. 
What may be the place of the clergyman in an English 
parish, and what associations of sympathy and counsel the 
rectory may have for the English farm-laborer, it is not 
given to a northern man to know; but it is one good thing 
at least in our poor land that the manse is another word 
for guidance and good cheer, so that Jean advises Jock in 
their poor little perplexity about a new place to “ slip doon 
an’ see the Doctor,” and Jock, although appearing to 
refuse, does “ gie a cry at the manse,” and comes home to 
the gude wife mightily comforted. 

The manse-builders of the ancient days were men of a 
shrewd eye and much wisdom. If anywhere the traveler 
in the north country sees a house peeping from among a 
clump of trees in the lap of a hill where the northeaster 
cannot come and the sun shines full and warm, then let 
him be sure that is the manse, with the kirk and God’s 
acre close beside, and that the fertile little fields around 
are the glebe, which the farmers see are plowed and sown 
and reaped first in the parish. Drumtochty Manse lay 
beneath the main road, so that the cold wind blowing from 
the north went over its chimneys, and on the east it was 
sheltered by the Tochty woods. Southward it overlooked 
the fields that sloped toward the river, and westward, 
through some ancient trees, one study window had a peep 
of the west, although it was not given to the parish manse 
to lie of an evening in the glory of the setting sun, as did 
the Free’Kirk. Standing at the gate and looking down 
beneath the beeches that stood as sentinels on either side 
of the little drive, one caught a pleasant glimpse of the 
manse garden, with its close-cut lawn and flower-beds and 
old summer-house and air of peace. No one troubled the 
birds in that place, and they had grown shameless in their 
familiarity with dignities—a jackdaw having once done 
his best to steal the Doctor’s bandana handkerchief, and 
the robins settling on his hat. Irreverence has limits, and 
in justice to a privileged friend it ought to be explained 
that the Doctor wore on these occasions an aged” wide- 
awake and carried no gold-headed stick. His dog used to 
follow him step by step as he fed the birds and pottered 
among the flowers, and then it always ended in the old man 
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sitting down on a seat at the foot of the lawn, with Skye at 
his feet, and looking across the Glen where he had been 
born and where for nearly half a century he had ministered. 
Kate caught him once in this attitude, and was so success- 
ful in her sketch that some have preferred it to the picture 
in oils that was presented to the Doctor by the Presbytery 
of Muirtown, and was painted by an R.A. who spent a 
fortnight at the manse and departed with some marvelous 
heads, still to be identified in certain councilors and nobles 
of the past. Both are hanging in the same house now, far 
from Drumtochty, and there they call one “‘ Public Capau- 
city’’ and the other “ Private Capaucity,” and you require to 
have seen both to know our kindly, much-loved Moderate. 

As John grew old with his master and mellowed, he 
would make believe to work close by, so that at times they 
might drop into talk, recalling names that had died.out of 
the Glen, shrewd sayings that fell from lips now turned to 
dust, curious customs that had ceased forever, all in great 
charity. Then there would come a pause, and John would 
say, “ Aye, aye,” and go away to the bees.. Under the 
influence of such reminiscences John used to become 
depressed, and gently prepare Rebecca for the changes that 
were not far off, when Drumtochty would have a new min- 
ister and a new beadle. 

‘‘ The Doctor’s failin’, Becca, an’ it’s no tae be expeckit 
tifat a’ll be lang aifter him ; it wudna be fittin’, an’ a’m no 
wantin’t. Aifter ye’ve carried the .bukes afore ae minister 


.for five and thirty year, ye’re no anxious for a change; nae- 


body ’ill ever come doon the kirkyaird like the Doctor, an’ 
a’ cudna brak ma step; na, na, there’s no mony things a’ 
michtna learn, but a’ cudna brak ma step.” 

Rebecca went on with her dinner in silence; even capa- 
ble men had weaknesses somewhere, and she was accus- 
tomed to those moralizings. 

‘* A’m the auldest beadle in the Presbytery 0’ Muirtown— 
though a’ say it as sudna—an’ the higher the place the 
mair we ’ill hae tae answer for, Becca. Nae man can hold 
the poseetion a’m in withoot anxieties. Noo there wes the 
‘ Eruption ’ in ’43 ”—it could not be ignorance which made 
John cling to this word, and so we supposed that the word 
was adopted in the spirit of historical irony—* that wes a 
crisis. Did a’ ever tell ye, Rebecca, that there wes juist 
ae beadle left the next morning tae cairry on the Presby- 
tery of Muirtown ?” 

‘“* Aye, forty times an’ mair,” replied that uncompromis- 
ing woman ; “an’ it wud set ye better tae be servin’ the 
Doctor’s lunch than sit haverin’ an’ blawin’ there.” 

No sane person in Drumtochty would have believed that 
any human being could dare to address John after this 
fashion, and it is still more incredible that the great man 
should have risen without a word and gone about his 
duty. Such a surprising and painful incident suggests the 
question whether a beadle or any other person in high 
position ought to be married, and so be exposed to inevi- 
table familiarities. Hillocks took this view strongly in the 
kirkyard at the time of John’s marriage—although neither 
he nor any one knew with how much reason— and he im- 
pressed the fathers powerfully. 

‘“* Becca cam frae Kilspindie Castle close on thirty year 


syne, and John’s took the bukes aboot the same time; 


they’ve agreed no that ill for sic a creetical poseetion a’ 
that time, him oot an’ her in, an’ atween them the Doctor’s 
no been that ill-servit; they micht hae lat weel alane. 

‘“*She’s no needin’ a man tae keep her,” and Hillocks 
proceeded to review the situation, “for Becca’s hed a gude 
place, an’ she disna fling awa’ her siller on dress. As for | 
John, a’ canna mak him oot, for he gets his stockin’s 
darned and his white stock dune as weel an’ maybe better 
than if he wes mairried.” 

The kirkyard could see no solution of the problem, and 
Hillocks grew pessimistic. 
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“It ’ill be a doon-come tae him, a’m judgin’, an’ ’ill no 
be for the gude o’ the pairish. He’s never been crossed 
yet, an’ he ’ill no tak weel wi’ contradickin’. . .” 

‘She wudna daur,” broke in Whinny, ‘an’ him the 
beadle.’’ | 

“Ye ken little aboot weemen,” retorted Hillocks, “ for 
yir gude wife is by hersel’ in the pairish, an’ micht be a 
sanct; the maist o’ them are a camsteary lot. A’m no 
sayin’,” he summed up, “that Becca ’ill gie the beadle the 
word back-or refuse to dae his biddin’, but she ’ill be pittin’ 
forrit her ain opeenions, an’ that’s no what he’s been ac- 
customed tae in Drumtochty.”’ 

They were married one forenoon in the study, with 
Drumsheugh and Domsie for witnesses—the address given 
by the Doctor could hardly be distinguished from an ordi- 
nation charge—and John announced his intention of accom- 
panying his master that afternoon to the General Assembly, 
while Rebecca remained in charge of the manse. 

“Tt wudna be wise-like for us twa,” explained the beadle, 
*‘tae be stravagin’ ower the country for three or fower days 
like wild geese, but the pairish micht expect something. 
Noo, a’ve hed ma share o’ a Presbytery an’ a Synod, tae 
say naethin’ o’ Kirk Sessions, but a’ve never seen an 
Assembly. 

“Gin ye cud get a place, a’ wud spend ma time consid- 
ering hoo the officer comes in, and hoo he lays doon the 
buke, an’ sic like; a’ micht get a hint,” said John, with 
much modesty. 

So John went alone for his wedding tour, and, being sol- 
emnly introduced to Thomas, the chief of all beadles, dis- 
cussed mysteries with him unto great edification; but he 
‘was chiefly impressed by the Clerk of the Free Kirk 
Assembly—into which he had wandered on an errand of 
exploration—who was a fiery-faced old gentleman with a 
stentorian voice and the heart of a little child. 

‘‘ Ye never heard him cry, ‘Officer, shut the door,’ afore 
a vote ?” he inquired of the Doctor. ‘ Weel, ye’ve missed 
a real pleesure, sir; gin ye stude on Princes Street, wi’ the 
wind frae the richt airt, ye micht hear him. A’ never 
heard onything better dune: hoo ony man wi’ sic a face 
and voice cud be content ootside the Auld Kirk passes me.”’ 

John was so enamored of this performance that after 
much cogitation he unburdened his mind to the Doctor, 
and showed how such a means of grace might be extended 
to Drumtochty. 

“Noo, if there wes nae objection in order, aifter ye hed 
settled in the pulpit an’ hed yir first snuff, ye micht say, 
‘ Officer, shut the door.’ Then a’ wud close the kirk door 
deleeberately in sicht o’ the hale congregation, an’ come 
back tae ma place, an’ Peter Rattray himsel’ wudna daur 
tae show his face aifter that. Ye hae the voice an’ the 
manner, Doctor, an’ it’s no richt tae wyste them.”’ 

In public John defended the Doctor’s refusal as a proof 
of his indulgence to the prodigals of the parish, but with 
his intimates he did not conceal his belief that the oppor- 
tunity had been lost of bringing the service in Drumtochty 
Kirk to absolute perfection. John’s own mind ran on the 
mighty utterance, and so it came to pass that the question 
of mastery in the kitchen of the manse under the new 
régime was settled within a week after his ecclesiastical 
honeymoon. 

‘“* Rebecca ’”—this with a voice of thunder from the fire- 
place, where the beadle was reading the “‘ Muirtown Adver- 
tiser”—“ close the door.” 

The silence was so imperative that John turned round, and 
saw his spouse standing with a half-dried dish in her hand. 

‘‘Ma name is Rebecca,” as she recovered her speech, 
*“‘an’ there’s nae ither wumman in the hoose, but a’m 
judgin’ ye werena speakin’ tae me, or ”’—with awful severity 
—‘* ye’ve made a mistak’, an’ the suner it’s pit richt the 
better for baith you an’ me an’ the manse o’ Drumtochty. 

‘“‘ For near thirty year ye’ve gaiie traivelin’ in an’ oot o’ 
this kitchin withoot cleanin’ yir feet, and ye’ve pit yir 
shoon on the fender, an’ hung up yir weet coat on the back 
0’ the door, an’ commandit this an’ that as if ye were the 
Doctor himsel’, an’ a’ cud dae naethin’, for ye were beadle 
.’ Drumtochty. 

“So a’ saw there wes nae ither wy o’t but tae mairry ye 
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an’ get some kind of order in the hoose ; noo ye ’ill under- 
stand the poseetion an’ no need anither tellin’: ootside in 
the kirk an’ pairish ye’re maister, an’ a’ll never conter ye, 
for a’ ken ma place as a kirk member an’ yir place as 
beadle ; inside in this hoose a’m maister, an’ ye ’ill dae 
what ye’re bid, always in due submission tae the Doctor, 
wha’s maister baith in an’ oot. Tak yir feet aff that steel 
bar this meenut ”—this by way of practical application ; 
and when, after a brief pause, in which the fate of an 
empire hung in the balance, John obeyed, the two chief 
officials in the parish had made their covenant. 

Perhaps it is unnecessary to add that they carefully kept 
their bounds, so that Becca would no more have thought 
of suggesting a new attitude to John as he stood at the 
foot of the pulpit stair waiting for the Doctor’s descent 
than John would have interfered with the cooking of the 
Doctor’s dinner. When the glass was at set fair, they 
even exchanged compliments, the housekeeper expressing 
her sense of unworthiness as she saw John in his high 
estate, while he would indicate that the Doctor’s stock on 
Sacrament Sabbath reached the highest limits of human 
attainment. The Doctor, being left to the freedom of his 
own will, labored at a time to embroil the powers by tempt- 
ing them to cross one another’s frontiers, but always failed, 
because they foresaw the consequences with a very distinct 
imagination. If he asked Rebecca to convey a message to 
Drumsheugh, that cautious woman would send in John to 
receive it from the Doctor’s own lips; and if the Doctor gave 
some directions regarding dinner to John, Rebecca would 
appear in a few minutes to learn what the Doctor wanted. It 
was an almost complete delimitation of frontiers, and the 
Doctor used to say that he never quite understood the Free 
Kirk theory of the relation between Church and State till 
he considered the working agreement of his two retainers. 
It was, he once pleasantly said to the minister of Kil- 
drummie, a perfect illustration of “ co-ordinate jurisdiction 
with mutual subordination.” It is just possible that some 
one may not fully grasp those impressive words, in which 
case let him appreciate other people’s accomplishments 
and mourn his ignorance, for they were common speech in 
Drumtochty, and were taught at their porridge to the Free 
Kirk children. 

It isan unfortunate circumstance, however, that even a 
scientific frontier wavers at places, and leaves a piece of 
doubtful territory that may at any moment become a cause 
of war. Surely there is not on the face of the Scottish 
earth a more unoffending, deferential, conciliatory person 
than a “ probationer,” who on Saturdays can be seen at 
every country junction, bag in hand, on his patient errand 
of “supply;” and yet it was over his timid body the great 
powers of the manse twice quarreled disastrously. Asa 
guest in the manse, to be received on Saturday evening, to 
be conducted to his room, to be fed and warmed, to go to 
his bed at a proper hour—ten on Saturday and ten-thirty 
on Sabbath—to be sent away on Monday morning in good 
time for the train, he was within the province of Rebecca. 
As a minister to be examined, advised, solemnized, encour- 
aged, to be got ready on Sabbath morning and again dis- 
robed, to be edified with suitable conversation and gener- 
ally made as fit as possible for his work, he was evidently 
within John’s sphere of influence. It was certainly the 
beadle’s business to visit the dining-room on Saturday 
evening, where the young man was supposed to be medi- 
tating against the ordeal of the morrow, to get the Psalms 
for the precentor, to answer strictly professional questions, 
and generally to advise the neophyte about the sermon that 
would suit Drumtochty, and the kind of voice to be used. 
One thing John knew perfectly well he ought not to do, 
and that was to invite a probationer to spend the evening 
in the Doctor’s study, for on this point Rebecca was inex- 
orable. 

* A’ dinna say that they wud read the Doctor’s letters, 
an’ a’. dinna say they wud tak a buke as a keepsake, but a’ 
can never forget ane o’ them—he hed a squint and red 
hair—comin’ oot frae the cupboard as a’ opened the door. 

“*'There’s juist ae wy oot o’ the room, an’ it’s by the 
door ye cam in at,’ a’ said; ‘maybe ye wud like tae come 
an’ sit in the dinin’-room ; ye ’ill be less distrackit.’” And 
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Rebecca charged John that no probationer should in future 
be allowed to enter the Doctor’s sanctum on any considera- 
tion. 

John’s excuse for his solitary fault was that the lad 
thought that he could study his sermon better with books 
round him, and so Rebecca found the young gentleman 
seated in the Doctor’s own chair and working with the 
Doctor’s own pen, unblushing and shameless. 

“Gin ye want Cruden’s Concordance ’’—this was when 
Rebecca had led him out a chastened man—*“ or Matthew 
Henry tae fill up yir sermon, the books ’ill be brocht by 
the church officer.” 

Rebecca’s intrusion, in turn, into John’s sphere was quite 
without excuse, and she could only explain her conduct 
by a general reference to the foolishness of the human 
heart. It came out through the ingenuousness of the pro- 
bationer, who mentioned casually that he was told Drum- 
tochty liked four heads in the sermon. 

“May I ask the name of yir adviser ?”’ said the beadle, 
with awful severity. ‘The hoosekeeper? A’ thocht so, 
an’ a’ wud juist gie ye due intimation that the only person 
qualified an’ entitled tae gie ye information on sic subjects 
is masel’, an’ ony ither is unjustified and unwarranted. 

“Fower heads? Three an’ an application is the Doc- 
tor’s invariable rule, an’ gin a probationer gied oot a fourth, 
a’ winna undertake tae say what michtna happen. Drum- 
tochty is no a pairish tae trifle wi’, an’ it disna like new- 
fangled wys. ower!” and the scorn for this unorthodox 
division was withering. 

Rebecca realized the gravity of the situation in the kit- 
chen, and humbled herself greatly. 

“It wes as a hearer that he askit ma opinion, an’ no as 
an authority. He said that the new wy wes tae leave oot 
heads, an’ a’ saw a’ the hay spread oot across the field, so 
a’ told him tae gither it up intae ‘coles’ (haycocks), an’ it 
wud be easier lifted. Maybe a’ mentioned fower—a’ll no 
deny it; but it’s the first time a’ ever touched on heads, 
an’ it ’ill be the laist.” 

Upon those terms of penitence John granted pardon, but 
it was noticed on Sabbath that when Becca got in the 
way of the retiring procession to the manse, the beadle was 
heard in the kirkyard, “Oot of ma rood, wumman,”’ in a 
tone that was full of judgment, and that Rebecca withdrew 
to the grass as one justly punished. . 

This excellent woman once accomplished her will, how- 
ever, in spite of John, and had all her days the pleasant 
relish of a secret triumph. Her one unfulfilled desire was 
to see the Doctor in his court dress, which he wore as 
Moderator of the Kirk of Scotland during the Assembly 
time, and which had lain ever since in a box with camphor 
and such preservatives amid the folds. It was aggravating 
to hear Drumsheugh and Hillocks—who had both gone to 
the Assembly that year for the sole purpose of watching 
the Doctor enter and bow to the standing house—enlarg- 
ing on his glory in velvet and lace and silver buckles, and 
growing in enthusiasm with the years. 

“Tt’s little better than a sin,” she used to insist, “ tae 
see the bonnie suit gien the Doctor by the Countess o’ 
Kilspindie, wi’ dear’s knows hoo much o’ her ain auld lace 
on’t, lyin’ useless, wi’ naebody tae git a sicht o’t on his 
back. Dinna ye think, man ’’—this with much persuasive- 
ness—‘“ that ye cud get the Doctor tae pit on his velvets 
on an occasion, maybe a Saicrament? The pairish wud 
be lifted; an’ ye wud look weel walkin’ afore him in his 
lace.”’ 

‘“‘Dinna plead wi’ me, wumman; a’ wud gie a half-year’s 
wages tae see him in his grandeur; but it’s offeecial, div 
ye no see, an’ canna be used except by a Moderator. Na, 
na, ye can dust and stroke it, but ye “ill mever see yon coat 
on the Doctor.”’ 

This was little less than a challenge to a woman of spirit, 
and Rebecca simply lived from that day to clothe the Doc- 
tor in embroidered garments. Her opportunity arrived 
when Kate’s birthday came round, and the Doctor insisted 
on celebrating it by a party of four. By the merest acci- 
dent his housekeeper met Miss Carnegie on the road, and 
somehow happened to describe the excellent glory of the 
Doctor’s full dress, whereupon that willful young woman 
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went straight to the manse, nor left till the Doctor had 
promised to dine in ruffles, in which case she pledged her- 
self that the General would come in uniform, and she would 
wear the family jewels, so that everything would be worthy 
of the Doctor’s dinner. 

“Hoo daur ye!” began John, coming down from the 
Doctor’s room, where the suit was spread upon the bed; 
but his wife did not allow him to continue, explaining that 
the thing was none of her doing, and that it was only be- 
coming honor should be shown to Miss Carnegie when she 
dined for the first time at the manse of Drumtochty. 


CHAPTER XVI.—DRIED ROSE-LEAVES 


Townspeople are so clever and know so much that it is 
only just something should be hidden from their sight, and 
it is quite certain that they do not understand the irresist- 
ible and endless fascination of the country. They love to 
visit us in early autumn, and are vastly charmed with the 
honeysuckle in the hedges, and the corn turning yellow, and 
the rivers singing in the sunlight, and the purple on the 
hillside. It is then that the dweller in cities resolves to 
retire as soon as may be from dust and crowds and turmoil 
and hurry to some cottage where the scent of roses comes 
in at the open window and one is wakened of a morning by 
the birds singing in the ivy. When the corn is gathered 
into the stack-yard, and the leaves fall on the road, and the 
air has a touch of frost, and the evenings draw in, then the 
townsman begins to shiver and bethink him of his home. 
He leaves the fading glory with a sense of relief, like one 
escaping from approaching calamity, and as often as his 
thoughts turn thither he pities us in our winter solitude. 
‘‘What a day this would be in Drumtochty!” he says, 
coming in from the slushy streets and rubbing his hands 
before the fire. 

This good man is thankful to Providence for very slight 
mercies, since he knows only one out of the four seasons 
that make our glorious year. He had been wise to visit us 
in the summer-time, when the light hardly dies out of the 
Glen, and the grass and young corn present six shades of 
green, and the scent of the hay is everywhere, and all 
young creatures are finding themselves with joy. Perhaps 
he had done better to have come north in our springtime, 
when nature, throwing off the yoke of winter, burst sud- 
denly into an altogether indescribable greenery, and the 
primroses were blooming in Tochty woods, and every cot- 
tage garden was sweet with wallflowers, and the birds sang 
of love in every wood, and the sower went forth to sow. 
And, though this will appear quite incredible, it had done 
this comfortable citizen much good to have made his will 
and risked his life with us in the big snow-storm that used 
to shut us up for fourteen days every February. One 
might well endure many hardships to stand on the side of 
Ben Urtach and see the land one glittering expanse of 
white on to the great strath on the left and the hills above 
Dunleith on the right, to tramp all day through the dry, 
crisp snow, and, gathering round the wood fire of an even- 
ing, tell pleasant tales of ancient days, while the wind 
powdered the glass with drift and roared in the chimney. 
Then a man thanked God that he was not confined to a 
place where the pure snow was trodden into mire, and the 
thick fog made it dark at midday. 

This very season of autumn, which frightened the 
townsfolk and sent them home in silence, used to fill our 
hearts with peace, for it was to us the crown and triumph 
of the year. We were not dismayed by the leaves that 
fell with rustling sound in Tochty woods, nor by the bare 
stubble-fields from which the last straw had been raked by 
thrifty hands, nor by the touch of cold in the northwest 
wind blowing over Ben Urtach, nor by the grayness of the 
running water. The long toil of the year had not been in 
vain, and the harvest had been safely gathered. The 
clump of sturdy little stacks, carefully thatched and roped, 
that stood beside each homestead were the visible fruit of 
the long year’s labor, and the assurance of plenty against 
winter. Let it snow for a week on end, and let the blast 
from the mouth of Glen Urtach pile up the white drift 
high against the outer row of stacks—the horses will be put 
in the mill shed, and an inner stack will be forked into 
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the threshing-loft, and all day long the mill will go with 
dull, rumbling sound that can be heard from the road, 
while within the grain pours into the corn-room, and the 


clean yellow straw is piled in the barn. Hillocks was not 
a man given to sentiment, yet even-he would wander 
among the stacks on an October evening, and come in to 
the firelight full of moral reflections. A vague sense of 
rest and thankfulness pervaded the Glen, as if one had 
come home from a long journey in safety, bringing his 
possessions with him. | 

‘The spirit of October was on the Doctor as he waited 
for his guests in the drawing-room of the manse. The 
Doctor had a special affection for the room, and would 
often sit alone in it for hours in the gloaming. Once 
Rebecca came in suddenly, and though the light was dim, 
and the Doctor was seated in the shadow by the piano, 
she was certain that he had been weeping. He would not 
allow any change to be made in the room, even the shift- 
ing of a table, and he was very particular about its good 
keeping. Twice a year Rebecca polished the old-fash- 
ioned rosewood furniture, and so often a man came from 
Muirtown to tune the piano, which none in the district 
could play, and which the Doctor kept locked. Two little 
pencil sketches, signed with a childish hand, Daisy David- 
son, the minister always dusted himself, as also a covered 
picture on the wall; and the half-yearly cleaning of the 
drawing-room was concluded when he arranged on the 
backs of two chairs one piece of needlework showing red 
and white roses, and another whereon was wrought a pusy 
of primroses. The room had a large bay window opening 
on the lawn, and the Doctor had a trick of going out and 
in that way, so that he often had ten minutes in its quiet- 
ness; but no visitor was taken there, except once a year, 
when the wife of the Doctor’s old friend, Lord Kilspindie, 
drove up to lunch, and the old man escorted her ladyship 
round the garden and brought her in by the window. On 
that occasion, but only then, the curtain was lifted from 
the picture, and for a brief space they stood in silence. 
Then he let the silken veil fall and gently arranged its 
folds, and, offering his arm with a very courtly bow, led the 
Countess into the dining-room, where Rebecca had done 
her best, and John waited in fullest Sabbath array. 

The Doctor wandered about the room—looking out on 
the garden, mysterious in the fading light, changing the 
position of a chair, smoothing the old-fashioned needle- 
work with caressing touch, breaking up a log in the grate. 
He fell at last into a reverie before the fire—which picked 
out each bit of silver on his dress and shone back from 
the black velvet—and heard nothing till John flung open 
the door and announced with immense majesty, “ General 
Carnegie and Miss Carnegie.” 

‘* Welcome, Kate, to the house of your father’s friend, 
and welcome for your own sake, and many returns of this 
day. May I say how that white silk and those rubies be- 
come you? It isvery kind to put on such beautiful things 
for my poor little dinner. As for you, Jack, you are 
glorious,’ and the Doctor must go over Carnegie’s medals 
till that worthy and very modest man lost all patience. 

‘No more of this nonsense; but, Sandie, that is a des- 
perately becoming get-up of yours; doesn’t he suit it 
well, Kit? I never saw a better calf on any man.” 

“You are both ‘rael bonnie,’ and ought to be very 
grateful to me for insisting on full dress. I’m sorry that 
there is only one girl to admire two such handsome men; 
it’s a poor audience, but at any rate it is very appreciative 
and grateful,’ and Kate curtsied to each in turn, for all 
that evening she was in great good humor. 

‘“‘ By the way, there will be one more to laugh at us, for 
I’ve asked the Free Kirk minister to make a fourth for our 
table. He is a nice young fellow, with more humanity 
than most of his kind; but did not I hear that he called at 
the Lodge to pay his respects ?” 

“‘Certainly he did,” said the General, “and I rather 
took a fancy to him. He has an honest eye and is not at 
all bad-looking, and tells a capital story. But Kit fel! upon 
him about something, and I had to cover him. It’s a 
wonder that he ever came near the place again.” 

“He has been at the Lodge eight times since then,” 
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explained Kate, with much composure; “ but he will on no 
account be left alone with the head of the household. The 
General insulted him on politics, and I had to interfere; 
so he looks on me as a kind of protector, and I walk him 
out to the Beeches lest he be massacred.”’ 

**'Take care, my dear Catherine,” for the Doctor was a 
shrewd old gentleman ; “ protecting comes perilously near 
loving, and Carmichael’s brown eyes are dangerous.” 

“They are dark blue.” Kate was off her guard, and 
had no sooner spoken than she blushed, whereat the Doc- 
tor laughed wickedly. 

“You need not be afraid for Kate,” said the General, 
cheerfully ; “‘no man can conquer her; and as for the poor 
young padres, she made their lives miserable.” 

“They were so absurd,” said Kate, “so innocent, so 
ignorant, so authoritative, that it was for their good to be 
reduced to a proper level. But I rather think your guest 
has forgotten his engagement. He will be so busy with 
his book that even a manse dinner will have no attraction.” 
The Doctor looked again at Kate, but now she wore an air 
of great simplicity. 

It was surely not Carmichael’s blame that he was late 
for Dr. Davidson’s dinner, since he had thought of nothing 
else since he rose, which was at the unearthly hour of six. 
He went out for a walk, which consisted of one mile east 
and another west from the village, and, with pauses, during 
which he rested on gates and looked from him, lasted two 
hours. On his return he explained to Sarah that his health 
had received much benefit, and that she was not to be sur- 
prised if he went out every morning at or before daybreak. 
He also mentioned casually that he was to dine at the 
manse that day, and Sarah, who had been alarmed lest this 
unexpected virtue might mean illness, was at rest. His 
habit was to linger over breakfast, propping a book against 
the sugar-basin, and taking it and his rasher slice about, 
which was, he insisted, the peculiar joy of a bachelor’s 
breakfast; but this morning Sarah found him at ten o’clock 
still at table, gazing intently at an untouched cutlet, and 
without any book. He swallowed two mouthfuls hurriedly 
and hastened to the study, leaving her to understand that 
he had been immersed ina theological problem. It seemed 
only reasonable that a man should have one pipe before 
settling down to a forenoon of hard study, but there is no 
doubt that the wreaths of smoke, as they float upward, 
take fantastic shapes, and lend themselves to visions. 
Twelve o’clock—it was outrageous—six hours gone without 
a stroke of work! Sarah is informed that, as he has a piece 
of very stiff work to do, luncheon must be an hour later, 
and that the terrier had better go out fora walk. Then 
Carmichael cleared his table and set himself down toa 
new German critic, who was doing marvelous things with 
the Prophet Isaiah. In three thick volumes—paper-bound 
and hideous to behold—and in a style of elaborate repul- 
siveness, Schlochenboshen showed that the book had been 
written by a syndicate, on the principle that each member 
contributed one verse in turn, without reference to his 
neighbors. It was, in fact, the simple plan of a children’s 
game, in which you write a noun and I an adjective, and 
the total result greatly pleases the company; and the 
theory of the eminent German was understood to throw a 
flood of light on Scripture. Schlochenboshen had already 
discovered eleven alternating authors, and as No. 4 would 
occasionally pool his contribution with No. 6, several other 
interesting variations were introduced. In such circum- 
stances one must fix the list of authors in his head, and 
this can be conveniently done by letters of the alphabet. 
Carmichael made a beginning with four, K A T E, and 
then he laid down his pen and went out for a turn in the 
garden. When he came in with a resolute mind, he made 
a précis of the Professor’s introduction, and it began, 
“dear Miss Carnegie,” after which he went to lunch and 
ate three biscuits. As for some reason his mind could not 
face even the most fascinating German, Carmichael fell 
back on the twelve hundredth book on Mary Queen of 
Scots, which had just come from the library, and which 
was to finally vindicate that very beautiful, very clever, 
and very perplexing young woman. An hour later Car- 
michael was on the moor, full of an unquenchable pity for 
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Chatelard, who had loved the sun and perished in his rays. 
The cold wind on the hill braced his soul, and he returned 
in a heroic mood. He only was the soldier of the Cross 
who denied himself to earthly love and hid a broken heart. 
And now he read A’Kempis and the “ Christian Year.” 
Several passages in the latter he marked in pencil with a 
cross; and when his wife asked him the reason only last 
week, he smiled, but would give no answer. Having reg- 
istered anew his vow of celibacy, he spent an hour in dress- 
ing—an operation, he boasted, which could be performed 
in six minutes, and which on this occasion his housekeeper 
determined to review. 

With all the women in the Glen, old and young, she liked 
the lad, for a way that he had and the kindness of his 
heart, and was determined that he should be well dressed 
for once in his life. It was Sarah, indeed, that kept Car- 
michael late, for she not only laid out his things for him 
with much care and judgment, but on sight of the wisp of 
white round his neck she persuaded him to accept her 
services, and at last she was satisfied. He also lost a 
little time as he came near the manse, for he grew con- 
cerned lest his tie was not straight, and it takes time to 
examine yourself in the back of your watch, when the light 
is dimming and it is necessary to retire behind a hedge 
lest some keen Drumtochty eye should detect the roadside 
toilet. 

John had brought in the lamp before Carmichael 
entered, and his confusion was pardonable, for he had 
come in from the twilight, and none could have expected 
such a sight. 

“Glad to see you, Carmichael ”’—the Doctor hastened 
to cover his embarrassment. “It is very good of you to 
honor my little party by your presence. You know the 
General, I think, and Miss Carnegie, whose first birthday 
in Drumtochty we celebrate to-night. 

“*No wonder you are astonished,” for Carmichael was 
blushing furiously; “and I must make our defense, eh, 
Carnegie? else it will be understood in Free Kirk circles 
that the manse is mad. We seem, in fact, a pair of old 
fools, and you can have your jest at us; but there is an 
excuse even for our madness. 

“It is long since we have had a young lady in our Glen, 
and now that she has come to live among us—why, six, we 
must just do her bidding. 

“Our Queen has but a little court, but her courtiers are 
leal and true; and when she ordered full dress, it was our 
joy to obey. And if you choose to laugh, young sir—why, 
you may; we are not ashamed with such a Queen, and I 
do her homage.”’ 

The Doctor stooped and kissed Kate’s hand in the grand 
manner which is now lost, after which he drew out his snuff- 
box and tapped it pleasantly, as one who had taken part in 
a state function; but there was the suspicion of a tear in 
his eye, for these things woke old memories. 

“* Kate’s a willfu’ lassie,”’ said the General, fondly, “ and 
she has long ruled me, so I suppose her father must do 
likewise.”” And the General also kissed Kate’s hand. | 

“You are both perfectly absurd to-night,” said Kate, 
confused and red, “‘ but no Queen ever had truer hearts to 
love her, and if I cannot make you knights, I must reward 
you as I can.” And Kate, ignoring Carmichael, kissed 
first her father and then the Doctor. Then she turned on 
him with a proud air, ‘“‘ What think you of my court, Mr. 
Carmichael ?” 

“It is the best in Christendom, Miss Carnegie ”’—and 
his voice trembled with earnestness—* for it has the fairest 
Queen and two gentlemen of Christ for its servants.”’ 

“Very prettily said’”—the Doctor thought the little 
scene had gone far enough—‘“ and as a reward for that 
courteous speech you shall take Her Majesty in to dinner, 
and we old battered fellows shall follow in attendance.” 
There was a moment’s silence, and then Carmichael spoke. 

“If I had only known, Miss Carnegie, that I might have 
. . » put on something to do you honor too, but I have 
nothing except a white silk hood. I wish I had been a 
militiaman or . . . a Freemason.” 


“This is your second remarkable wish in my hearing,”’ 
and Kate laughed merrily; “last time you wished you 
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were a dog on Muirtown platform. Your third will be your 
last, I suppose, and one wonders what it will be.” 

“Tt is already in my heart’”’—Carmichael spoke low— 
“and some day I will dare to tell it to you.” 

“Hush,” replied Kate quickly, lifting her hand; “ the 
padre is going to say grace.” As this was an official func- 
tion in John’s eyes, that worthy man allowed himself to 
take a general view, and he was pleased to express his high 
approval of the company, enlarging especially on Car- 
michael, whom, as a Free Kirkman, he had been accus- 
tomed rather to belittle. 

“ Of coorse,”’ he explained loyally, “‘ he’s no tae be com- 
pared wi’ the Doctor, for there’s nae minister ootside the 
Auld Kirk can hae sic an air; and he’s no set up like the 
General, but he lookit weel an’ winsome. 

“His hair wes flung back frae his forehead, his ee’n 
were fair dancin’, an’ there wes a bit o’ color in his cheek. 
He hes a wy wi’ him, a’ll no deny, ’at taks wi’ fouk. 

‘* A’m no sure that he’s been at mony denners, though, 
Becca, for he hardly kent what he wes daein’. A’ juist pit 
the potatoes on his plate, for he never lat on he saw me; 
an’ as for wine, a’ cudna get a word oot o’ him.”’ 

“Ye’re lifted above ordinary concerns, John, an’ it’s no 
tae be expeckit that a beadle sud notice the way o’ a lad 
wi’ a lass,” and Becca nodded her head with much shrewd- 
ness. 

‘* Div ye mean that, Rebecca? That cowes a’; but it’s 
no possible. The General’s dochter an’ a Free Kirk min- 
ister, an’ her an Esculopian—”’ 

“Love kens naither rank nor creeds; see what ye did 
yersel’, and you beadle o’ Drumtochty ;” and John—every 
man has some weak point—swallowed the compliment with 
evident satisfaction. 

Meanwhile they had fallen on this very subject of creeds 
in the dining-room, and Kate was full of curiosity. 

“Will you two padres do me a favor? I knew you 
would. Well, I want to know for certain what is the differ- 
ence between the two Kirks in Drumtochty. Now which 
of you will begin?” and Kate beamed on them both. 

‘‘ Whatever you wish we will do, Kate,” said the Doctor ; 
‘* but you will have me excused in this matter, if you please, 
and hear my friend. I am tired of controversy, and he 
has a fair mind, and, as I know well, a pleasant wit. Tell 
Miss Carnegie how your people left the Kirk of Scotland.” 

‘Well, the dispute began ”—and Carmichael faced his 
task manfully—‘“about the appointment of clergymen, 
whether it should lie with a patron or the people. Lord 
Kilspindie had the nomination of Drumtochty, and if every 
patron had been as wise as our house, then there had been 
no disruption.” 

The Doctor bowed, and motioned to Carnegie to fortify 
himself with port. 

“Other patrons had no sense, and put in unsuitable 
men, and the people rebelled, since it is a sad thing for a 
country parish to have a minister who is not. . .” 

“A gentleman? or straight? Quite so,” chimed in 
Kate; ‘*it must be beastly.” 

‘So a party fought for the rights of the people,” resumed 
Carmichael, “‘ and desired that the parish should have a 
voice in choosing the man who was to take charge of . . . 
their souls.” 

“Tsn’t that like soldiers electing their officers?” inquired 
the General, doubtfully. 

“Go on, Carmichael, you are putting your case cap- 
itally ; don’t plunge into theology, Jack, whatever you 
do . . . it is Sandeman’s—a sound wine.” 

‘Then what happened?” and Kate encouraged Car- 
michael with her eyes. | 

‘Four hundred clergymen threw up their livings one 
day and went out to begin a Free Kirk, where there are no 
patrons. 

“You have no idea—for I suppose you never heard of 
this before—how ministers suffered, living and dying in 
miserable cottages—and the people met for service on the 
seashore or in winter storms—all for conscience’ sake.” 

Carmichael was glowing, and the Doctor sipped his 
port approvingly. 

“ Perhaps they ought not to have seceded, and perhaps 
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their ideas were wrong; but it was heroism and a good 
thing for the land.” 

“Tt was splendid !” 
Drumtochty ?” 

“ Ah, something happened here that was by itself in 
Scotland. Will you ask Dr. Davidson not to interrupt or 
browbeat me? Thank you; now I am safe. 

“Some one of influence went to old Lord Kilspindie, 
who had no love for the Free Kirk, and told him that 
a few of his Drumtochty men wanted to get a site for a 
Free Kirk, and that he must give it. And he did. 

‘‘ Now, Carmichael,” began the Doctor, who had scented 
danger ; but Kate held up her hand with an imperious ges- 
ture, and Carmichael went on : 

‘‘The same person used to send to the station for the 
Free Kirk probationer, and entertain him after a lordly 
fashion—with port, if he were worthy—and send him on 
his way rejoicing—men have told me. But,” concluded 
Carmichael, averting his face from the foot of the table, 
‘“‘ wild horses will not compel me to give that good Samari- 
tan’s name.” 

“Was it you, Davidson, that sanctioned such a proceed- 
ing? Why, it was mutiny.” 

** Of course he did, Dad,” cried Kate; “just the very 
thing he would do: and so, I suppose, the Free Kirk love 
him as much as they do yourself, sir?” 

“As much? far more... .” 

“Had I known what downright falsehood the Free Kirk 
minister of Drumtochty was capable of, I would never have 
allowed him to open his mouth.” 

“ Well, I am satisfied at any rate,” said Kate, “and I 
propose to retire to the drawing-room, and I know who 
would love a rubber of whist byand by. We are just the 
number.” 

A minute later Carmichael asked leave to join Kate, as 
he believed she was to have him for partner, and he must 
understand her game. 

“ How adroit he is to-night, Jack!” But the General 
rather pitied the lad, with whom he imagined Kate was 
playing as a cat with a mouse. 

“Have you ever seen the face below the veil?” for they 
did not talk long about whist in the drawing-room. “Ido 
not think it would be wrong to look, for the padre told me 
the story. 

“Yes, a very winning face. His only sister, and he 
simply lived for her. She was only twelve when she died, 
and he loves her still, although he hardly ever speaks of 
her.” 

They stood together before the happy girl-face enshrined 
in an old man’s love. They read the inscription: “ My 
dear sister Daisy.” 

“T never had a sister,” and Carmichael sighed. 

“And I never had a brother.” Their hands met as they 
gently lowered the veil. ‘ Well, have you arranged your 
plans ?”’ and the Doctor came in intent on whist. 

“Only one thing. I am going to follow Miss Carnegie’s 
lead, and she is always to win,” said the Free Kirk minis- 
ter of Drumtochty. 

[To be continued in the August Magazine Number of The Outlook] 
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Tendencies in Collegiate Instruction 


By Francis Hovey Stoddard 
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City of New York 


Within fifty years the American college has entirely 
changed its organization, character, and purpose. On the 
desk, as I write, lies a baccalaureate discourse, preached 
thirty-one years ago, by the President of a New England col- 
lege. It was a commemoration discourse summing up the 
results of twenty-five years of incumbency by the retiring 
President ; and was at once a brief history of the institu- 
tion, a bird’s-eye view of its then present state, and a fore- 
cast of its probable future. The college was, and still is, 
a representative New England college, in the second rank 
as to size, but holding then, and continuing still to hold 
at the present day, an honorable position. In 1865, when 
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this sermon was preached, the college had counted half a 
century of ‘useful years, and had educated eighteen pres- 
idents and sixty professors for herself and for other col- 
leges. It retains to-day such vigor that at its commence- 
ment a few days ago the college showed every sign of 
vigorous life, and announced plans in due form for cele- 
brating its approaching one hundredth anniversary. The 
institution is so fairly representative of the type-form of 
the smaller New England college that a comparison 
between its constitution, character, and purpose half a cen- 
tury ago and the constitution, character, and purpose of 
the average small college of to-day is reasonable and is 
worth making. 

Singularly enough, the first sign of development that 
one would expect—that of increase in number of students 
—does not appear. The small college after half a century 
is still the small college; and undergraduate instruction 
is still carried on mainly in small colleges. A few univer- 
sities, such as Harvard, Yale, and Princeton, do now, in- 
deed, number large classes of undergraduates. But the 
average number of undergraduate students in the colleges 
has scarcely been doubled in fifty years. In 1836 the col- 
lege under review had one hundred and sixty-eight under- 
graduate students; it has less than three hundred to-day. 
The number of undergraduate students now at Amherst, 
Williams, Dartmouth, Middlebury, Bowdoin, Bates, Colby, 
Trinity, will to-day average only slightly over two hundred. 
In other States some large and well-equipped institutions 
still -keep their undergraduate divisions of very moderate 
size. Johns Hopkins has but one hundred and ninety 
undergraduates, Columbia’ (Arts) but two hundred and 
sixty, New York University (Arts) but one hundred and 
eighty-one, according to the last catalogues. The distin- 
guishing characteristic of the modern college as compared 
with its ancestor is not mere size; the flight of fifty 
years has not greatly changed the numerical ratio, which 
still is governed by specific rather than general educational 
considerations. 

But in other respects changes amounting to a revolution 
have come. The most noticeable of these changes is in 
the kind and extent of equipment used for college work. 
The complexity and expense of the modern organization 
has so developed that one almost doubts the earlier figures. 
It is almost incredible to us now that a college could exist 
at all with the slender endowment fund thought sufficient 
seventy-five years ago. “When the college,” says this 
President in his baccalaureate discourse, “came from the 
hands of the Legislature as a chartered institution, its 
whole corporate property, buildings, funds, lands, and 
library, was worth less than five thousand dollars.” 
“Hope,” he truly says, “ was the corner-stone.” Yet the 
college did very good work with its five thousand dollars. 
It could not do good work to-day with thatendowment. It 
could not even get a charter in New York State. For the 
State law in New York fixes a minimum of five hundred 
thousand dollars endowment to be possessed by the college 
as acondition precedent to conferring upon the college the 
power to grant degrees. In practice much more than five 
hundred thousand dollars is needed for even a small col- 
lege. Ambherst is not rich with two and a half millions of 
endowment. Exactly what proportion of the five millions 
of Johns Hopkins, of the four millions of the New York 
University, or of the ten millions’ of Columbia, goes to the 
support of the instruction of the two hundred under- 
graduates one cannot say, but it is certainly a sum vastly 
exceeding any estimates current fifty years ago. It is 
probably under the mark to say that the complexity and 
extent of the equipment needed for a college, measured in 
either men or money, has increased tenfold in half a 
century. 

It has increased because the character of the college 
education has changed. College education has changed 
in at least three respects. The college of to-day teaches 
young men instead of boys; it develops all faculties instead 
of the intellectual and moral faculties alone; it undertakes 
to train its student for many professions and occupations, 


? These figures are not exact, no precise information as to endowments being 


available, but they are under rather than over the actual amounts in each case. 
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instead of for but one or two. Seventy-five years ago the 
average college period was in the years from fifteen to 
nineteen ; to-day it isin the years from eighteen to twenty- 
two. Before me lies the collegiate record of a single New 
England family. Its progenitor came to Boston in 1639. 
His son graduated at Harvard in 1662, aged nineteen ; 
the grandson graduated at Harvard in 1701, at nineteen ; 
the great-grandson graduated at Yale in 1756, at twenty ; 
the great-great-grandson graduated at Yale in 1790, at 
nineteen ; and the son of the last named graduated at Yale 
in 1820, at nineteen. The uniformity in age is not excep- 
tional ; it represents the general practice of the time. But 
the next two generations illustrate a new practice. The 
son of the man who graduated in 1820, at nineteen, him- 
self graduated in 1869, at twenty-two; and the latest repre- 
sentative of this particular family will graduate at twenty- 
two next year. Here again the fact is not exceptional. 
The average age of the graduating classes of the ten lead- 
ing colleges this year is over twenty-two years. The college 
period has entirely changed. Youths of eighteen to twenty- 
two, not boys of fifteen to nineteen, are now in colleges. 

And they are in the colleges to be trained in more than 
one direction. The modern college undertakes to develop 
the student in directions not within the plan of training of 
the earlier methods. The physical side, for example, is 
cared for. The college president of fifty years ago ex- 
pected that a considerable proportion of his students would 
gain intellectual and moral power at the expense, partial 
or total, of the physical organization. In 1839 a professor, 
in his inaugural address at the same college which has 
served us as a text, says: “ The plans which have been 
devised to secure the health of studious young men have 
generally failed. The subject of physical education has 
been and still is strangely neglected in this country, in 
every class of society; but the defects of this neglect are 
oftenest seen in our educated young men. Many of these, 
even before their study is completed, are so enfeebled as to 
be unfitted for enjoyment or usefulness ; many find a pre- 
mature grave just as they are entering on active life ; many 
more have paralyzed physical and intellectual powers as 
the melancholy result of excessive or injudicious applica- 
tion. The efforts that have been made to prevent such 
evils have been attended with only partial success, and it 
would seem that nothing but bitter experience can induce 
the young to avoid the causes which produce them.” The 
hopeless professor told the truth for his day. But a new 
day has certainly come. Physical education is nowa regu- 
lar part of every college curriculum, and the gymnasium 
dominates the campus. It is certainly not physical educa- 
tion which is neglected in our colleges to-day. 

In fact, nothing which is demanded is neglected. For 
the whole paternal idea of collegiate intellectual discipline, 
prescribing specific, limited, and unvarying studies, has 
passed, with the raising of the average entrance age from 
fifteen toeighteen. College discipline was paternalism pure 
and simple in 1838. ‘ What are the studies,” continued 
the professor just quoted, “‘ required for a thorough educa- 
tion? Briefly stated, they are Greek, Latin, mathematics, 
the philosophy of the human mind, logic, rhetoric, and 
practical moral and religious instruction. Reading should 
be sparingly pursued, except in connection with the course 
of study. He who reads much at an early stage of educa- 
tion, like the youthful traveler, will indeed find much to 
gratify his curiosity, but, not having learned to apply the 
principles of philosophy and taste, he will derive little prac- 
tical improvement.” Certainly, this is the voice of an 
earlier, not of a present, college day. For the whole concep- 
tion has broadened. Thecollege question is not now, What 
minimum list of “‘ Studies Required fora Liberal Education ” 
can be drawn up? It is rather, How wide an educational 
tender can this college make? The college of to-day 
fits for any occupation, and offers the broadest possible 
opportunity. Of the three local institutions, mentioned 
earlier in the article as having a moderate number of under- 
graduate students, New York University offers 162 strictly 
undergraduate courses, Johns Hopkins quite as many, 
Columbia somewhat more. JVthil a me alienum puto is the 
doctrine of the modern college, and this, as compared with 
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the college doctrine of fifty years ago, implies a change so 
great as to be virtually a revolution. 

That all these changes are for the better will not be 
everywhere agreed, but they are certainly in the line of an 
evolution. The general tendencies seem to be toward the 
disappearance of the college cloister life as a separate and 
peculiar influence, and to be toward the uniting of the col- 
lege opportunity with the other influences of education. 
The progress of time has broadened the view of both pro- 
fessor and student. The attitude is no longer the intensely 
personal—the, collegiately speaking, provincial—attitude 
of half a century ago. In 1838 the newly appointed pro- 
fessor of English literature in our before-quoted college 
has his opportunity to give an inaugural lecture, and here 
is what he has to say concerning English poetry and Eng- 
lish fiction, and concerning his own mission as instructor : 
‘“* But, while our language is distinguished by such excel- 
lences, and while it abounds in writers who, in various 
respects, possess such high merits, and who have done so 
much honor to their country and their race, the student 
needs, and urgently too, directions and cautions in his 
perusal of our prominent and standard authors. Of Eng- 
lish essayists, I am acquainted with none, unless at times 
Johnson forms a noble exception, whose pages are not 
fraught with sentiments and a spirit decidedly opposed to 
the Gospel of Christ. The whole current of thought which 
is pursued in them, and the entire impression which they 
are adapted to create, is undeniably unevangelical. Among 
the poets of high and established reputation, with the ex- 
ception of Milton, who possesses a peculiar character and 
occupies a peculiar station, but two, Young and Cowper, 
give prominence to the distinguishing truths of Christian- 
ity, breathe in their writings a strictly Christian spirit, and 
urge the performance of purely Christian duties. The 
mass pander to the evil passions and to the licentious in- 
clinations of men; and slight would be the danger to the 
Christian principles, and to the purity of mind and the 
moral habits of the young, from all which heathen ‘ min- 
strels ever said or sung’ compared with the mischievous 
influence which those who have written in our own language 
are fitted to exert, beginning no farther back than Dryden, 
whose poverty and profligacy led him, regardless of decency 
and conscience, to minister to the vices of a most dissolute 
age, and coming down to the debauched and reprobate 
Byron, whose works are suited to prepare men to think 
and feel like fiends, and, with the brute, to wallow in the 
sty. Of the works of fiction, the mass are the merest trash, 
fit only to be allowed to pass unimpeded to that oblivion 
to which they are so soon destined. They are all alike 
calculated to produce, in a greater or less degree, an in- 
toxication of mind disqualifying for vigorous effort and high 
improvement, as well as unfitting for the serious and more 
important duties and for the severer trials of life. To ex- 
amine these different classes of writings and to exhibit the 
peculiar traits, as it regards their excellences and defects, 
of prominent works in each, and to furnish, as far as may 
be practicable, security to the youthful mind against adopt- 
ing erroneous views, and imbibing an unchristian spirit, 
and being seduced from truth and duty, from happiness 
and heaven, must be an object of high and inestimable 
value.” Certainly these would be strange utterances for a 
professor of English literature to make to-day. Yet just 
this type of complacent and omniscient professor used to 
be common in our colleges. He has disappeared, and his 
disappearance is significant. 

Significant also is the lessening of the importance of the 
individual graduate at commencement. He used to deliver 
an oration, to receive flowers, applause, congratulations, 
to be considered a completed and important example of 
learning. Now, in the midst of a crowd of classmates, he 
silently takes his degree, and passes almost unnoticed to 
join the ranks of the workers in the world. 

The student, the professor, the college, all are becoming 
parts of a system of education rather than important sep- 
arate forces. It is only when we look at the progress of 
education as a whole that we can rightly estimate the sig- 
nificance of the changes in a separate factor, such as is the 
college. 
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Books and Authors 


Marcou’s Life of Agassiz’ 


The reading public will take much interest in the perusal of 
this new Life of Agassiz. While it is a work largely in the 
interests of science, describing fully for the first time the 
achievements of one who left an abiding impress on the scientific 
progress of this age, it is also a life of a man who in a very 
recent past was widely known and admired, and whose wonder- 
ful personality will long be remembered. 

Mr. Marcou was Agassiz’s friend for thirty years, and is the 
last survivor among the naturalists who came to America with 
him. These facts incline one to a favorable prejudgment of his 
work; and, indeed, he has written a genuine biography—no 
eulogy nor panegyric; full. of admiration for his subject, yet 
keeping truth constantly in view, not ignoring the failings of the 
man nor the errors of the naturalist. He has also skillfully 
interwoven accounts of many of Agassiz’s contemporaries in 
science, or of such of his assistants or students as have become 
eminent; and a full bibliography much increases the worth of 
his volumes. 

Agassiz’s earliest researches in natural history were in the 
province of ichthyology ; and herein he became well known, even 
while a student at Munich, for his work (in continuation of 
Spix’s) on the fishes of Brazil. Later, his “ Poissons F ossiles,”’ 
in spite of its artificial classification, greatly heightened his 
reputation. The marked achievement, however, of his scientific 
career at Neuchatel, where he was a professor for fourteen 
years, was his advocacy of the glacial theory. To De Charpen- 
tier is due the credit of the discovery of this theory; but Agas- 
siz, who was at first strongly opposed to it, became, from observa- 
tion, wherein he always excelled as a naturalist, its advocate 
and ablest defender—also greatly widening the range of its 
application, till it developed into his teaching in reference to the 
ice age. The famous “ Discours d’ouverture ” at Neuchatel on 
this subject, given here in full in French as it was delivered, is 
called by his biographer “ the climax of his scientific life as far 
as originality of research is concerned;” and although it must 
be owned that he here gave too much rein to his imagination, 
yet it is also true that from this time on his solid teaching con- 
cerning glacial action came to be more and more accepted; 
and, if we can trust Mr. Marcou’s authority, his advocacy 
«‘ advanced fully thirty years the recognition of the glacial the- 
ory, and he, and he alone, established the great ‘ Ice Age.’”’ 

Agassiz came to this country in 1846, at the age of thirty- 
nine; and here he spent the rest of his life—the portion richest 
in fruitful results, if not in scientific activity. Most of this time 
he held a professorship in the Lawrence Scientific School at 
Harvard University. His career in America is marked by the 
establishment of the well-known Museum of Comparative Zodlogy 
at Cambridge, and by the wide popularization of science which 
he effected throughout this country. 

The Museum was one of the eager dreams of Agassiz’s life, 
and one which he lived to see nearly approach realization. 
The history of the inception and growth of this enterprise is 
told by Mr. Marcou with his usual accuracy and fullness. Agas- 
siz obtained for this object during the last fourteen years of his 
life the immense sum of $700,000—*« the success entirely per- 
sonal, and due wholly to his power of persuasion ;” he lived to 
see the Museum in a position of intimate relations with the 
first museums of Europe; while as a center of original research 
and as an educational institution, the best proof of what it ac- 
complished even during his life is found in the record which 
these volumes furnish of students there trained under his direction. 

The remarkable popularizing of science which Agassiz ef- 
fected among us was due chiefly to his ability as alecturer. He 
was a born teacher, and this was one of his methods. From 
those first lectures of his at the Lowell Institute, onward and out- 
ward spread the circle of his influence; the ¢/ste and the com- 
mon people crowded to hear him and hung upon his words, 
while his popularity grew at a rate that astonished himself. As 
a speaker, the power of his personality appeared; and yet Mr. 
Marcou points out that, as he became increasingly sensitive to 
applause (even courting it and waiting for it), the lecture was 
“too theatrical” to be his best method of teaching, which he 
claims was in describing and explaining specimens, with a few 
students about him, where he had no thought of effect and 
showed himself “a wonderful and rare naturalist and incompa- 
rable teacher.” 

The most important contribution which Agassiz made to 
natural history during his life in America was his “ Essay on 
Classification.” This was issued as the introduction to what 
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was to be a great work, in ten costly volumes, upon the Natural 
History of the United States; but, like so many other of his 
schemes, it was begun but not completed, for only four volumes 
ever appeared. He meant it to be also a popular work, like his 
lectures; but he failed; very few could follow what he made so 
profound and philosophical. Even the “ Essay on Classifica- 
tion” his biographer shows came at an inopportune time for 
influencing his contemporaries. It was in the very next year 
(1859) that Darwin’s “ Origin of Species” appeared, and deeply 
impressed the scientific world. Agassiz at once took decided 
ground against Darwin. Following Cuvier, he did not believe 
in the descent of species. He claimed that he was not the foe 
of evolution or of development, but only “averse to drawing too 
hasty conclusions” unwarranted by facts; and to the end of his 
life he characterized the transmutation theory as “a scientific 
mistake, untrue in facts, unscientific in method, and mischievous 
in tendency.” In the commotion which Darwin’s book caused 
Agassiz stood almost alone, even his pupils in a body turning 
against him; and the bitter controversy which ensued separated 
him from some who had been his chief friends. If his attitude 
towards this question left him on what appeared to be the losing 
side, his biographer is surely right in claiming that he no less 
declared himself the true savant who would not give up his 
facts—which reminds one of those striking words nearly at the 
close of his life, “ A physical fact is as sacred as a moral princi- 
ple ;” and as for his present and future fame, it is to be remem- 
bered that this question is still open. In the chapter which records 
this controversy Mr. Marcou makes it quite evident where his 
own sympathy lies. It is the only portion of his work tinged by 
strong partisanship. 

Agassiz possessed a charm of personality which can hardly 
be described. His large frame, magnificent head, high fore- 
head, searching eyes, were the signs of an unusually active mind 
and emotions intense and easily moved. He was brilliant in 
conversation, and of manners most winning; he was generally 
happy and good-natured, as he was kind and generous; and his 
friends were more and more drawn to love him. Yet, attract- 
ive, even fascinating, as he was, this “ leader of men and above 
all a charmer ” is said never to have been a good judge of char- 
acter. Vain of applause and open to flattery, he was imposed 
upon by pretenders. He was of an eminently social nature—he 
must live surrounded by students or admirers—yet he was no 
manager of men; he must persuade or he could not control; he 
was continually in difficulty with his assistants; sometimes, as 
in the case of his secretary, Desor, they tried to take advantage 
of him, but more often it was his inconsistency or lack 8f tact— 
too familiar where he should have held his dignity, or giving 
reasons where he should have given orders—which made trouble 
and led to serious dissensions and separations. In money mat- 
ters he was utterly unbusinesslike, always in debt from some 
visionary scheme or other; and yet his biographer’s claim is 
just, that his Museum proves he must have had in him “ some- 
thing sternly practical mingled with his habitual idealism ;” and 
he well calls him “at the same time a dreamer and a man of 
action.” 

In spite of his home influences, Agassiz became in early man- 
hood a skeptic; but afterwards he gradually came to believe in 
a Divine Creator; and Mrs. Agassiz says, in her life of him, 
that this belief was the keynote of his study of nature. He was 
liberal towards all religious convictions; if he showed any sym- 
pathy, it was with Unitarians; he hated form, disliked theology, 
and would not talk about it. At heart he may have been a 
gentle Deist; or that “silent prayer” at Penikese, about which 
Whittier wrote a poem, may reveal the simple Quaker. He 
gave no clue at the last, sofar as hisfriendsdeclare. He raised 
himself in bed, and, exclaiming, “ Le jeu est fini,” he fell back 


and died. 
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In Richard Le Gallienne’s Retrospective Reviews: A Literary Log 
(2 vols., Dodd, Mead & Co., New York), the trait that attracts one’s 
attention first, while reading these reviews, is. that the critic displays 
an appearance of having read the books that he criticises! Often 
he picks out small flaws that a mere cursory glance could not detect. 
For instance, he grieves sorely at Mr. Pater’s over-nice alterations in 
the second edition of “Marius the Epicurean.” Like other men 
of his genus criticum, Mi. Le Gallienne is out on a quest, in these 
latter days of rampant industrialism. Browning is dead, and Ten- 
nyson is dead, and Swinburne is twanging his harp to the same 
unchanging tune, pretty, but a little trite. Where shall we find 
a new poet? Mr. Le Gallienne and the rest of the critics 
continue to manipulate their search-lights. As a postscript to 
his whimsical preface, Mr. Le Gallienne utters this mature convic- 
tion: “William Watson, John Davidson, Francis Thompson, and 
W. B. Yeats are the greatest poets since Algernon Charles Swin- 
burne, Dante Gabriel Rossetti, William Morris, George Meredith, 
and Coventry Patmore, long since classic—a classic, by the way, being 
an old book which continues to be read by young men.” Ah, Mr. 
Le Gallienne! how could you say this after gushing over Lord de Tab- 
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ley! Possibly because the review is retrospective! It is commonly 
known that the book reviewer is omniscient. Mr. Le Gallienne’s 
omniscience does not reveal itself too obtrusively in these volumes, 
for he restricts his reviews to what has been somewhat arbitrarily 
denominated “ pure literature.” He makes observations only upon 
poetry, essays, the drama, and novels. His remarks are often pene- 
trating and just. Much as he admires Browning and Meredith, he 
points out as the fault of their later work that they came in the end to 
see, not realities, but the image of realities. They might be said to 
discourse in a style of ultimate inference; at any rate, of Mr. Mere- 
dith this is the case. If Mr. Le Gallienme has any weakness as 
a “book-taster,” to use Carlyle’s rude phrase, it is that he finds 
almost everything “very good.” Perhaps sometimes he writes 
an adverse criticism. If so, he has here suppressed it. His canon of 
criticism, “that the critic is still a gentleman though anonymous,” 
throws light upon this peculiarity. No one need gird at Mr. Le Gal- 
lienne; he writes good English, and says ingenious things, many of 
which are true. 


It is a great pleasure, at a time when so much strain, stress, and 
morbid emotion impose themselves upon the readers of verse, to 
come upon a volume so sound in its feeling, so delicate in its percep- 
tions, so refined in its expression, so thoroughly wholesome in its 
view of life, as Miss Sophie Jewett’s Pilgrim and Other Poems. Miss 
Jewett has been known for a number of years to magazine readers 
under the pseudonym of Ellen Burroughs, and there have gathered 
about this name those associations which are created by good work. 
In this little volume Miss Jewett has collected her scattered verses, 
and thus affords her readers an opportunity of measuring her prog- 
gress, and of arriving at some estimate of her quality. She does not 
attempt many forms, but she discloses thorough knowledge of the 
forms she uses; among them the sonnet, the rondeau, a group of 
poems in various meters which she calls “other lyrics,” and a very 
delicate and finished group of songs. Miss Jewett has a trained lit- 
erary conscience. One who reads her sympathetically feels that she 
is likely to write too little rather than too much; to be held back 
from a complete expression of herself by distrust of her power rather 
than stimulated to over-expression by too great confidence. Delicacy 
of feeling and of expression are qualities which lie on the very face 
of her work. She is possessed with the aspiration which seems to 
lift so many American women to the highest plane of aim and action, 
and she has the stimulus of a faith which, while never obtrusive and 
very sensitive to opposing currents, still holds itself steadfast through 
the shadows which lie upon it or pass over it. Feeling so delicate 
and workmanship so conscientious are always prophetic of better 
things to come, and if one notes here and there a phrase where the 
poetic thought runs over shallows, the reader is also impressed with 
the conviction that the writer of these verses needs but the enrich- 
ment of life to supply qualities which are not lacking in her work, but 
which have not yet come to their full development. (The Macmillan 
Company, New York.) 


Controversy is the soul of ecclesiastical history. Every one makes 
theological claims that some one else is in a hurry to deny, and of 
the making of polemical books there is no end. To the papal claims 
has been accorded undue importance, for claims of supremacy and 
claims of authority in reality negate themselves, because when the 
fact exists there is no necessity to make anyclaim. Claims always 
begin to be made after the reality has evaporated. This is eminently 
the case with the claims of the See of Rome. Yet it is thought that by 
an iteration of these assertions of precedence and intellectual infalli- 
bility, the fact will again be materialized. Perhaps! Yet there are 
many who believe that the world does not move backward, and that 
the social and mental status of the Middle Ages can never be 
reproduced by a Pusey or a Pugin. The Rev. Mr. Rivington was a 
** Cowley Father,” and then became from an Anglo-Catholic a Roman 
Catholic. Consequent upon this he wrote a book called The Primi- 
tive Church and the See of Peter,” a work intended to prove that one 
could not get to heaven if he did not admit that the Pope of Rome 
had the sole right to tell him what to believe and to do, and that, with- 
out some force emanating from this Pope, the sacrament ordained 
by Christ were empty of grace. In reply to this Dr. William Bright, 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the University of Cambridge, 
wrote various articles now collected into one volume, 7ie Roman Sce 
in the Early Church, and Other Studies in Church History. Dr. 
Bright triturates Mr. Rivington exceeding fine, and then piles upon 
the “‘ ex-Cowley father” an Ossa upon a Pelion of erudition. The 
“ Other Studies ” also in reality bear upon the question of the position 
of the Roman See in history. Dr. Bright is an authority in the realm 
of Church history. (Longmans, Green & Co., New York.) 


New Books 


[The books mentioned under this head and under that of Books Received 
include all received by The Outlook during the week ending July 10. This 
weekly report of current literature will be supplemented by fuller reviews of 
the more important works.] 

To the new translation of Balzac the Macmillan Compary have added 
Pierrette and The Abbé Birotteau, both translated by Clara Bell, whose 
admirable work in this department is coming to be very widely 1ecog- 
nized. Mr. Saintsbury furnishes a preface. 

It would not be easy to find a more charming combination of mate- 
rial, title, manner, and dress than are found in Mrs. Julia C. R. Dorr’s 
sketches of travel in England, published by the Macmillan Company, 
under the title 4 Cathedral Pilgrimage—a dainty volume which takes 
its readers into some of the quietest and loveliest localities in Eng- 
land, into the heart of its richest history, and into the presence of its 
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noblest architecture. Mrs. Dorr is a very agreeable writer, who knows 
her own quality, and neither endeavors to strain it nor to break away 
from it. 

The very interesting chapters in 7#e Early Life of Abraham Lin- 
coln, prepared by Miss Ida M. Tarbell, which have appeared in the 
pages of “‘ McClure’s Magazine,” have now been issued in book form, 
with one hundred and sixty illustrations, including twenty portraits of 
Lincoln. The chapters, as they have appeared from month to month, 
have been so widely read that most readers are already familiar with 
the writer’s method, with the results she has obtained from fresh 
investigations, and with the genuine human interest of her narrative. 
This is, in the truest sense, a popular life of Lincoln. No other 
account of one of the greatest of Americans has set him so distinctly 
in his early surroundings, or has shown him so intimately in his early 
associations. This volume covers that period of Mr. Lincoln’s life 
which has been most obscure, and throws new light upon it. It will 
have further attention when the work is completed. (S.S. McClure, 
New York.) 

David Lyall’s Heather from the Brae is a volume of short stories, 
or character studies, dealing with Scottish life. They are true to 
nature, simple, and of a strong religious tendency; they lack incident 
and humor. (The Revell Company, New York.) Ginette’s Hapfi- 
ness, by “ Gyp,” is not as sprightly-as most of this witty French lady’s 
novels. (R. F. Fenno & Co., New York.) From the same publishers 
comes Frank Frankfort Moore’s Daireen, a fin de sitcle love story of 
a languid kind, but with some clever bits of Irish character-drawing. 
A collection of short stories, written with a purpose, by Sarah 
Warner Brooks, is entitled AZy Fire Opal. (Estes & Lauriat, Boston.) 
The writer is interested in the prison reform movement. 

Sir John Lubbock has a capital subject, one which no one could 
treat better, in Zhe Scenery of Switzerland, and the Causes to which it 
is Due. No one can have enjoyed the mountains, lakes, and rivers 
of this wonderful country without having had a desire to know what 
stupendous natural forces underlie its physical geography. That a 
book like this has not been written before is remarkable. It is essen- 
tially a geological treatise, but is not too technical to be easily under- 
stood, and is clearly and profusely illustrated. (The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York.) 

Adoniram Judson Gordon, a biography by his son, Ernest B. Gor- 
don, is an admirable life of an admirable man. Dr. Gordon’s son has 
inherited his father’s spirit, and the book is full of filial love for all 
that his father stood for. This love, however, shows its strength, not in 
expression, but rather in repression—the son apparently feeling the 
needlessness of eulogy. (Fleming H. Revell Company, New York.) 

The Secretary of the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions, 
Robert E. Speer, has written a careful study of Christ as a man, under 
the title of Studies of the Man Christ Jesus. (The F. H. Revell Com- 
pany, New York.) 

The literature of child study is becoming voluminous. As the sub- 
ject of child study progresses, it is seen that there are two methods of 
gathering facts: one, the collection of those facts which support the 
student’s theories; the other, the collection of facts for the purposes of 
study. This latter method is the one that helps mothers best, for 
what most mothers need is the widening of their field of observation. 
Child Observations is a collection of facts made by the students of the 
State Normal School at Worcester, Mass. It has a valuable intro- 
duction on child study, what it is, and how to study the child, by the 
principal of the school, E. H. Russell. The work of the students is 
edited by Miss Ellen Haskell. (D.C. Heath & Co., Boston.) This 
book is valuable for mothers; it introduces us to the resemblances 
and the differences between children, and compels us to see that much 
that seems remarkable in individual children is remarkable only 
because the common facts of childhood are not generally known. No 
intelligent mother wishes to be provincial in her knowledge of child- 
hood. It is the range of her knowledge which enables her to meet 
with intelligence the problems of her own child. Select American 
Classics (American Book Company, New York), containing selections 
from Irving, Webster, and Emerson, well bound, and printed on fairly 
good paper, is sold at 60 cents. 


Books Received 


For Week ending July ro 


AMERICAN BOOK CO., NEW YORK 

Select American Classics. 60 cts. 
Rie -_" Die Vierzehn Nothelfer, and Trost um Trost. Edited by K. E. 

Sihler. cts. 
os +e Marie v. Krambambuli. Edited by A. W. Spanhoofd. 

25 cts. 

ESTES & LAURIAT, BOSTON 
Brooks, Sarah W. My Fire Opal and Other Tales. $1. 
R. F. FENNO & CO., NEW YORK 
Moore, Frank F. Daireen. $1.25. 
“Gyp.” Ginette’s Happiness. Translated by Ralph Derechef. 50 cts. 
GINN & CO., BOSTON 
Frye, Alex. E. Home and School Atlas. 
HARPER & BROS... NEW YORK 
Phillips, Andrew W., and Irving Fisher. Elements of Geometry. $1.75. 
D. C. HEATH & CO., BOSTON 
Haskell, Ellen M. Child Observations. $1.50. 
THE MACMILLAN CO., NEW YORK 

Lubbock, Rt. Hon. Sir John. The Scenery of Switzerland. 
Two Queens. From the Memoirs of Barun Simolin. Preface by F. Max 

Miller. 50 cts. 
Balnac, Hontes de. Pierrette and The Abbé Birotteau. Translated by Clara 


Dorr, uliaC. R. A Cathedral Pilgrimage. 75 cts. 
FLEMING H. REVELL CO., NEW YORK 
Gordon, Ernest B. Adoniram Judson Gordon. (Biography.) $1.50. 
Lyall, David. Heather from the Brae. 75 cts. 
Speer, Robert E. Studies of the Man Christ Jesus. 75 cts. 
ERNEST E. RUSSELL, NEW YORK 
Russell, Ernest E. The Reason Why. $1. 
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Bishop John H. Vincent has announced a 

A New Step Forward ‘ purpose to introduce at Chautauqua, dur- 
at Chautauqua ing the present season, what he happily 
calls “ The new education in the church,” 

with the object of promoting biographical study. He quotes Mrs. 
Humphry Ward’s use of Professor Jowett’s words: “ We shall come 
in future to teach almost entirely by biography. We shall begin with 
the life most familiar to us—the life of Christ—and we shall more 
and more put before our children the examples of great persons’ lives, 
so that they shall have from the beginning heroes and friends in their 
thoughts.” The experiment to be made at Chautauqua will be con- 
fined, this summer at least, to a single chapter in the New Testament 
—a representative chapter—historical, biographical, replete with fun- 
damental doctrine, and designed, as few single chapters in the New 


Testament are, to afford broad views of revealed truth and stimulate 


faith and piety in the mind of the student. A little book entitled 
“ Heroes of Faith,” containing the eleventh chapter of Hebrews, 
being a study in the Greek New Testament for beginners, prepared 
by Burris A. Jenkins, D.B., with an introduction by Professor Joseph 
Henry Thayer, will constitute the basis of this summer’s work. It is 
a simple and natural guide to the student along this line of inquiry. 
Besides this special class-work, “the new education in the Church” 
will later on include a seminar for the exhaustive study of the higher 
forms of home study and Sunday-school work, and will aid special 
classes in Biblical exegesis and literature. Special attention will be 
given to story-telling, picture-teaching, and the conversational method. 
The biographical method will enter into the regular devotional ser- 
vices at Chautauqua this summer, and will be used as a stimulus of 
spiritual life. It is within the scope of this new education in the 
Church to promote the scientific study of childhood, give a more 
critical treatment of the Bible, unite ethics and evangelical truth, 
enlarge the study of Christ as human and divine, familiarize the 
Church with the biographical centers of sacred literature and Church 
history, and lift up higher standards of personal character and attain- 
ment in the Church, the Sunday-school, and the home. Certainly this 
is a large field, with wonderful possibilities. Biblical biography con- 
tains charming stories of childhood, of home life, of struggles with 
poverty and discouragement, of ingenuity, of persistency, and of 
triumph. The biographical study of the Bible puts principles into 
concrete form; it arrests attention; it illustrates and demonstrates, 
it appeals to the imagination ; it paints indelible pictures on the walls 
of memory; and it furnishes companions to love and comfort our 
whole life through. 

The Lambeth Conference to meet in 
Bishop Potter and May, 1897. will di ‘ “ 
the Lambeth Conference 

questions relating to the Anglican 
Church throughout the world. A cable dispatch to the New York 
papers states that Bishop Potter, of this city, has been requested by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury to attend a series of meetings con- 
vened by the Primate of the English Church in connection with the 
approaching Conference and to be held at once. The members of 
the committee to arrange the subjects for discussion comprise repre- 
sentatives of the Church in England, Scotland, Ireland, Canada, and 
the United States, and are as follows: The Rev. Dr. Edward Benson 
White, Archbishop of Canterbury; the Rev. Dr. William Dalrymple 
Maclagan, Archbishop of York; Lord Plunket, Archbishop of Dub- 
lin; the Rev. Dr. R. Machray, Archbishop of Rupert’s Land and Pri- 
mate of Canada; the Rev. Dr. Frederick Temple, Bishop of London; 
the Rev. Dr. Brooke Foss Westcott, Bishop of Durham; the Rev. Dr. 
James Moorhouse, Bishop of Manchester; the Rev. Dr. Charles John 
Ellicott, Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol; the Rev. Dr. G. H. Wil- 
kinson, Bishop of St. Andrew’s; and the Rev. Dr. Henry C. Potter, 
Bishop of New York. 
A Pilgrim Monument Provincetown, Mass., the place where the 
near Pilgrim Fathers first landed, was on July 
14 historically recognized by the State 
and the town authorities. A great throng of people from many parts 
of New England gathered in Provincetown to witness the unveiling 
and dedication of a large monument which has been erected in front 
of the Town Hall. Two large bronze tablets bearing memorial in- 
scriptions are inserted in the sides of the monument. The occasion 


“was observed by the townspeople with many demonstrations of joy; 


flags were displayed from the public buildings, and many of the pri- 
vate dwellings were handsomely festooned with flags and streamers. 
Literary exercises were held in the Town Hall, over which Mr. A. P. 
Hannum, of the Board of Education, presided as master of ceremonies. 
Mr. W. T. Davis, Chairman of the Old Colony Commission, formally 
presented the monument to the State of Massachusetts. Colonel 
Henry A. Thomas accepted it on behalf of the Commonwealth, and 
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then gracefully presented it to the town, for which it was accepted by 
the Board of Selectmen. Addresses were made by Congressman John 
Simpkins; William S. Green, of Fall River; Shebnah Rich, the Cape 
Cod historian ; Colonel Samuel E. Winslow, of Worcester ; and Edwin 
S. Barrett. An original poem, written for the occasion, was read by 
Miss Cora H. Howes, and the exercises were appropriately concluded 
by singing “ America.” Recently The Outlook published a notice of 
the unveiling of a stone of memorial in the John Robinson Church 
at Gainsborough, England, in memory of the Pilgrim Fathers. It is 
quite evident that the public is appreciating more and more the debt 
of gratitude which we owe to the spirit and influence of the Pilgrims. 


The American Bible Society has lately issued 
Millions of Bibles its annual report. This shows that the total 

issues of the Scriptures by the Society at home 
and abroad for the year ending March 31 last amounted to 1,750,283 
copies. The issues of the Society during the eighty years of its exist- 
ence amount to 61,705,841 copies. These millions of volumes have- 
been circulated in nearly one hundred different languages and dialects 
in all parts of the earth. More than one-half of its issues in 1895 
went into the hands of the pagan, the Mohammedan, and nominally 
Christian people outside of the United States; 383,000 were sold in 
China alone. The Society expended during the year $503,500.52.. 
Agents of the Society report a successful year’s work in all parts of 
the world, except, perhaps, in Cuba and Turkey, both of which coun- 
tries have been disturbed by internal dissensions. The British and 
Foreign Bible Society has issued, since 1804, 147,363,669 copies,, 
while seventy-three other societies have issued more than 257,000,000 
Bibles, Testaments, and portions. 


Robert College has been for thirty-three years a 
Robert College centerof Christian education in Turkey. The cata-. 

logue for 1896 has just come to us, and gives in-. 
teresting facts concerning its work. Its history is too familiar to the 
Christian world to need more than a reference. Its founder was a 
New York merchant, Mr. Christopher R. Robert. In 1860 he invited 
the Rev. Cyrus Hamlin, D.D., to join him in the effort to raise funds 
for the establishment at Constantinople of a college which should 
offer to young men, without distinction of race or creed, the oppor- 
tunity to secure thorough education, equal to that obtainable in a 
first-class American college, and based on the same general principles.. 
In 1863 the College was opened by Dr. Hamlin in a rented house at 
Bebek on the Bosphorus. Mr. Robert furnished all the necessary 
funds until his death in 1878, and then bequeathed to it one-fifth of his. 
estate. His benefactions must have aggregated about $400,000. In 
1864 “The Trustees of Robert College of Constantinople” were in- 
corporated in the State of New York, and the College included with 
other similar State institutions in the University of New York. In 
1869 an iradé for its establishment was granted by his Imperial 
Majesty the Sultan to the Legation of the United States at Con- 
stantinople, securing to the College all the advantages bestowed by 
the Imperial Government upon educational institutions in Turkey. 
In 1871 the first building, since called Hamlin Hall, was completed, 
and in 1892 the second, called Science Hall, was inaugurated. The 
College owns three residences—the President’s house and two houses. 
for professors. One interesting feature. of the catalogue is its account 
of the graduates of the College. Since its beginning in 1863 it has 
graduated 311, the total number of students during that time being 
5,574. It is interesting to note the various occupations of the grad- 
uates. They are found in almost all the avenues of work. Among 
them are clerks, merchants, bankers, teachers, lawyers, doctors, clergy- 
men, and Government officials. The College hasa preparatory school 
which covers three years of study, and which has been recently en- 
larged, and is now in pressing need of a separate building. The col- 
legiate department occupies five years, and includes the various courses. 
of our own colleges, and also thorough courses in the ancient and 
modern Armenian language and literature, and a Bulgarian course, 
whose object is to give the Bulgarian students as good and solid in- 
struction in their vernacular as can be obtained in any Gymnasium in 
Bulgaria. There is also a Turkish course, which is optional. Physical 
culture is receiving more attention than formerly. There is also in- 
struction in both vocal and instrumental music. The religious instruc- 
tion is not controversial, but practical and unsectarian. The students. 
are required to attend the morning prayers with which the work of the 
classes opens on week-days, and on Sundays the boarders are required 
to attend the morning and evening religious services and the afternoon 
Bible class conducted by the professors of the institution. The study 
of Christian evidences is included in the College curriculum. 


In the July number of the “ Missionary 

Centers for Review of the World” its editor-in-chief, 
Missionary Inspiration Dr. Pierson, gives an interesting descrip- 
tion of the “Henry Martyn Memorial 

Hall” connected with Cambridge University, England, which stands 
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both as a memorial to the noble men who have gone to the various 
foreign fields from the colleges, and as a constant plea for more 
laborers. This building was erected in 1887. It is not large, and 
its principal features are a hall for general meetings, with small 
anteroom used as janitor’s room and library. The outside is plain 
and modest, but the interior is a model of good taste and adaptation 
to its purpose. “The windows are small and high, leaving the side 
walls for a high wainscoting of wood surmounted by small panels 
filled with white painted scrolls bearing the names of men who have 
gone forth to mission fields, followed by the names of their particular 
colleges and the date of their departure for the field, and, if 
deceased, the date also of their departure from the field for a higher 
service above.” Dr. Pierson says: “No student can come into this 
haJl for a daily prayer service or an occasional missionary meeting 
without thus being compassed about with a great cloud of witness- 
bearers, whose constant and pathetic pleading for more laborers to 
enter the wide harvest-field he cannot but hear. Such a hall is the 
most effective and eloquent missionary advocate one can ever hear, 
and it is bound to make new missionaries so long as it stands.” He 
then describes the various panels and inscriptions, beginning at the 
right hand of the platform-end of the hall and proceeding toward the 
right back to the point of starting. First is the inscription, “ Ye have 
entered into his labors ;” and underneath : 
Henry Martyn. St. John’s. 
North India. 1805-12. 
James Hough. Corpus. 
South India. 1816-26. 
Then in succession around the top of the wainscoting run the inscrip- 
tions: “The harvest truly is plenteous, but the laborers are few;” 
“Go ye into all the world and preach the Gospel to every creature ;” 
“All authority hath been given unto Me in heaven and on earth ;” 
“Go ye therefore and make disciples of all nations ;” “One soweth, 
another reapeth ;” and underneath these are the names and dates as 
indicated above. Also beside the tablets are portraits, flags of the 
different missionary countries, fresco devices with symbols for the 
Apostles, and a large colored chart showing the missionary statistics 
of the world, etc. “This hall has been designed and admirably 
adapted to feed and foster an intelligent and devoted type of mission- 
ary heroism.” Oxford University is planning to build a similar struc- 
ture to be called “ Bishop Hannington Memorial Hall.” The site is 
already purchased, and a building standing on the site is to be remod- 
eled for the purpose. The students are making a noble effort to 
secure the needed funds, but about £2,500, or $12,500, more are 
required to complete it for use. Dr. Pierson suggests the erection of 
such a building in America, say in New York or Brooklyn, to be 
called “ Brainerd Memorial Hall” or the “ Judson Memorial.” It 
would be an inspiration to missionary service and sacrifice, and could 
serve as a rallying point for departing and returning missionary stu- 
dents. He asks in closing: “ Who will take the lead in providing 
this new nucleus for missions among our devoted young men and 
women ?” 
The old Swede Church in Philadelphia, one 
among the oldest of the Protestant churches 
in the United States, celebrated recently its 
one hundred and ninety-seventh anniversary. The present year marks 
the two hundredth anniversary of the establishment of the Swedish 
Lutheran Church in America, it being in the year 1696 that King 
Charles XI. of Sweden issued the memorable royal order to the eccle- 
siastical state department to provide religious instructors for the 
Swedish colonies in America, then settled in what are now known as 
the States of Delaware, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey. In 1696 the 
Rev. Andrew Rudman was selected as the first clergyman,and he 
was permitted to select for himself a fellow-laborer in his office, and 
for this Dr. Svedberg, who was well acquainted with him, proposed 
the Rev. Eric Bjork. To these two clergymen a third was also added 
by the King’s command—the Rev. Jonas Auren. Before they left 
Sweden they were granted an audience with his Majesty, who most 
kindly received them, and commanded them to be the bearers of the 
books which the King had presented to the Swedes in America. 
Among these books were 500 copies of Luther’s Catechism, translated 
into the American Virginian language. Upon the books the King’s 
name was stamped in gilt letters. These books are now very rare in 
Pennsylvania, the old families of Swedish descent prizing them very 
highly. On June 25, 1789, the Swedish congregations in this country 
were, by royal order, granted the independence asked, and virtually 
transferred to the Protestant Episcopal Church of the United States. 
The above facts we condense from an interesting historical article 
by Louis G. Northland in the Chicago “ Inter-Ocean.” 


Swedish Lutherans 
in America 


This unique institution, which antedates the war, 
and is situated 130 miles south of Cincinnati, on 
the line between the “blue grass” and the moun- 
tains, has completed another successful year. Commencement, June 
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24, was held in the immense tabernacle, and attended by several thou- 
sand people. A notable scene was presented when Professor Rogers, 
who in 1859 was “warned ” to leave the State by a company of sixty 
prominent citizens, shook hands with the Hon. John D. Harris, who 
pleaded guilty to having been one of that “gang”! Addresses were 
made by Dr. W. E. Barton, of Boston, the Rev. H. M. Penniman, of 
Chicago, who has recently become connected with the work at Berea, 
and the Hon. J. M. Ashley, of Toledo, O. Mr. D. K. Pearsons, of 
Chicago, has headed a movement for securing $200,000 endowment, 
pledging himself to give one-fourth the amount. The students have 
subscribed above $3,000, and a considerable sum will be raised in 
Kentucky. President Frost has made many new friends in the East 
during the last year, and says in his annual report that “the tone of 
the school was never better than to-day, and the number of persons 
who are watching it with friendly interest was probably never so 
great.” Berea is distinctively Christian, but controlled by no sect. 
Until larger endowments can be secured, about $12,000 must be pro- 
vided each year by contributions from friends of the cause. 


A paragraph in The Outlook of June 13, on 
the condition of affairs in the First Congrega- 
tional Church of San Francisco, has called out 
the following letter, which we print in this place that all sides of the 
question may be known: 


I have read with interest your article on the First Church of this city. The 
writer is evidently not at all familiar with the affairs of the church as they exist 
to-day, and bases his opinion upon conditions which do not exist. Were the 
difficulties of the church confined to the Dr. Brown affair, our problem would 
be a simple one, but we have an accumulation of discords that have been dis- 
turbing the peace of the church for ten years past, and this, coupled with the 
fact that the supporting families of the church have removed to a portion of 
the city remote from the present location, has brought about a condition which 
renders it imperative that the church property should be sold and a spot more 
convenient to our church families be selected. The past six years have demon- 
strated that if we remain in the present location the property will be consumed 
in expenses and lost to religious purposes. If we move now, the property can 
be sold for enough money to build a handsome church situated in a more con- 
venient location and leave a surplus in the treasury of from twenty to thirty 
thousand dollars. We know of no man, foot-loose, East or West, that could 
take that pulpit and save the property to Congregationalism. The men that 
might do it are doing in their own pulpits as great, if not greater, work than 
they could do in San Francisco, and there are no inducements that can be 
offered here that would warrant any minister of the Gospel in leaving a suc- 
cessful and useful work in the East to undertake a task which the Board of 
Officers of the First Church and Society and a large majority of its members 
consider, from past experience, hopeless, and we must submit that we have 
quite as good opportunities for correct judgment on this question as has the 
editor of The Outlook. Couldthe First Church have been left to settle its own 
difficulties, it is possible that in time the removal of the First Church to a more 
convenient location, and an endowment (which has been contemplated) of the 
present property for evangelistic down-town work might have been accom- 
plished, but the ministers who have assumed control of Congregational affairs 
on the Coast seem to have lost confidence in the ability of the First Church 
to handle its own affairs and precipitated by their action a condition that ren- 
dered an immediate closing of the church and its sale an absolute necessity- 
Dr. Brown and his friends, who constitute a large majority of the church mem- 
bership, have been at all times in full accord with the entire Board of Officers of 


In San Francisco 


the Church and Society, Dr. Brown himself being willing to leave this city and 


coast whenever the interests of Christianity will be best served thereby. 
]. H. Morse. 


Brief Mention 


Bishop Temple, of London, says that during the last twenty-five years Angli- 
can Churchmen have contributed about $400,000,000 to religious objects. 


A museum in Berlin has secured possession of Luther’s Bible which he used 
in his study. Its margins are covered with notes in the Reformer’s handwrit- 
ing. It was printedin Basle in 1509, and is in anexcellent state of preservation. 


The Rev. George L. Robinson, D.D., pastor of the Roxbury (Mass.) Presby- 
terian church, has resigned in order to accept a call to the chair of Old Testa- 
ment Literature and Exegesis in Knox College, Toronto, Canada. 


The Disciples of Christ in California have raised money to sustain an Eng- 
lish Bible Chair in connection with the Stole University, to which Professor 
S. M. Jefferson, Professor of New Testament Literature in Bethany College, 
has been called. 


The very handsome Methodist Episcopal church at Washington, N. J., was 
dedicated recently by the Rev. Dr. J. M. Buckley, editor of the “ Christian 
Advocate,” who preached from the text, “ The liberal deviseth liberal things, 
and by liberal things shall he stand” (Isa. xxxii., 8). The sermon was a par- 
ticularly strong appeal for liberality in religious things. The new church is 
said to be the handsomest in northern New Jersey. 


“ The Congregationalist ” says: “ The call of the Rev. Dr. F. W. Baldwin, of 
East Orange, N. J., to the Chair of History and Economics, just established at 
Bates College, is another evidence that the partition between Free Baptists and 
Congregationalists is decidedly thin. If his own church permits him to accept 
this summons of his Alma Mater, his influence, we are sure, will promote still 
further friendly relations between the denominations.” 


The sum of $18,500 has been raised for the semi-centennial in honor of the 
Rev. Dr. Richard S. Storrs, pastor of the Pilgrim Congregational Church, 
Brooklyn, and the sum is constantly growing. The special committee hopes 
to complete the full amount of $25,000 by November 19, when it is proposed to 
celebrate the semi-centennial of Dr. Storrs’s pastorate in the Church of the Pil- 
grims by special services in the church, and in all probability a great mass- 
meeting in the Academy of Music. No doubt the citizens of Brooklyn will be 
glad of an opportunity to join in a general tribute of honor to one of the city’s 
most prominent preachers 
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The Homes and the City Franchises 


Women, as a usual thing, do not pay much 
attention to the granting of a franchise, or to 
the forming of trusts, because they too rarely 
realize how close to the home the privileges 
of a franchise may come. The housekeepers 
of Brooklyn have just had a lesson in this 
respect. Two years ago there existed in 
Brooklyn seven independent gas companies. 
Through competition the price of gas went 
down to ninety cents a thousand. It was 
possible then, if a housekeeper did not like 
the quality of the gas delivered, or was dissat- 
isfied with the bills rendered, to change to 
some other gas company. But now the seven 
gas companies are incorporated under the title 
of the Brooklyn Union Gas Company, and 
gas has risen to $1.25 per thousand, with no 
possible redress for poor gas or excessive bills. 
If the housekeeper uses gas in Brooklyn, she 
must take it from the Union Gas Company. 
This company represents a capital of $15,000,- 
000. It is a well-known fact that a large part 
of this capital would come under the head of 
watered stock, but interest must be paid on 
$15,000,000 by the consumers of gas in Brook- 
lyn, whether that interest represents invested 
capital in fact, or whether it represents so 
much paper. There is talk of an attempt to 
destroy this monopoly. Probably the sudden 
rise in the price of gas in Brooklyn will do 
more to change the sentiment of the people 
‘and hasten the day when gas, like water, will 
be delivered by the city, than any amount of 
argument or printed matter could have accom- 
plished. 


A Bird Day Suggested 


The Agricultural Department at Washing- 
ton has issued a circular calling attention to 
the fact that from all parts of the country 
reports come of the decreased number: of na- 
tive birds. The causes given are the clearing 
of the forests, the draining of swamps, and 
more especially the killing of birds for feathers 
and forgame. The egg-collecting is also held 
responsible, although there are many who 
insist that egg-collecting has but very little to 
do in the decreasing of bird life in our forests. 
Laws protecting birds have been passed in 
several of the States, but with the protecting 
of birds, as with everything else, the law un- 
supported by public sentiment accomplishes 
its purpose but feebly. It is believed now 
that a day set apart in the schools, and known 
as Bird Day, would increase the knowledge of 
birds, and for the children to know them better 
‘would mean to love them better. The circu- 
lar says that the general observance of a bird day 
in our schools would probably do more to 
open thousands of young minds to the recep- 
tion of bird lore than anything else that can 
be devised. In several of the States, at the 
expense of the State, lists of the birds peculiar 
to the States, and even to certain localities in 
the States, have been issued. The knowledge 
of birds should come to children, not through 
books, but through observation. They should 
be taught to ebserve them, to recognize them, 
to know something of their habits, and as 
soon as this is done the life of a bird will 
become sacred to a child. There has been 
issued a circular which shows that in some 
States, through ignorance, large sums have 
been expended in killing birds that are sup- 
posed to be injurious to farmers, and the 
authorities hoped, by calling special attention 
to the importance from a commercial point of 
view of the preservation of bird life, to succeed 
in arousing a popular interest, that ip the near 
future would result in our forests again re- 
echoing to the songs of the birds as in former 
years. The proposition is made to combine 
Bird Day and Arbor Day, and this meets 
with approval. 


Rational Requirements 


The Philadelphia Board of Health enforces 
the act of June 18, 1895, which makes it 
obligatory for superintendents of Sunday- 
schools, parochial schools, and private schools 
to exercise the same care in regard to the health 
of the children as is enforced in the public 
schools; that is, each pupil must present a 


certificate of successful vaccination, or else of 
having had smallpox. It is surprising that 
there are clergymen and Sunday-school super- 
intendents who are opposing the Board of 
Health in this matter. Often, when the ques- 
tion of contagion is discussed, it is spoken 
of as though indifference to one’s neighbor 
and ignorance of the danger of contagion 
were peculiar to the class commonly termed 
poor. Such is not the fact. People of intel- 
ligence, fully aware of the danger of their 
act, will let children attend school who have 
been exposed to contagion in their own homes. 
Only recently, when measles was almost epi- 
demic on the entire Atlantic coast among chil- 
dren, a small boy attended one of the most 
expensive schools in an Eastern city when a 
rash was broken out on his face, neck, and 
hands. His companions of nine and ten years 
of age commented on his appearance to him 
and to each other. Twenty-three cases of 
measles broke out in that class-room within 
the next two weeks. The little seed-sower of 
this epidemic almost died, his exposure at the 
time bringing about complications that were 
most serious. 

Diphtheria, that dread of every mother, 
swept over a school, leaving after it empty 
homes and almost broken hearts. This was a 
private school, whose circular stated that the 
number of pupils was limited. The price of 
tuition was very high. and the school consid- 
ered very select. Presumably the parents of 
all the children sent to this school were intel- 
ligent people, and yet one mother permitted 
her child to attend school regularly from a 
house where there were two cases of diph- 
theria, a fact not known to the community 
until the white ribbons were hung on the bell 
of that house. Terror seized the heart of 
every mother who had a child in that school, 
but it was too late, and every day one child 
and another dropped out of the ranks of that 
little school, and from twelve pupils eleven fell 
victims to the disease and six died. Char- 
acter is the protection of the community. In- 
telligence, or law itself, protects fully only when 
enforced by character, and that, fortunately, is 
not a question of income. 

The church should stand for the highest in 
every community. Ifthe church tries to evade 
the law, if it does not uphold it, it ranks as an 
evil with the saloon in just so far as it fails to 
live up to the law. 


Eternal Vigilance the Price of Safety 


The necessity of housekeepers exercising 
the greatest care as to the source of their 
milk supply is becoming more and more 
evident. In New York City there are thou- 
sands of cows stabled, whose milk is distributed 
through the city. The inspectors have dis- 
covered that these cows are not housed or 
cared for in obedience to the laws of sanita- 
tion—or, to use a more homely word, in 
obedience to the laws of cleanliness ; for sani- 
tation is cleanliness as every housekeeper 
should know it. Nothing will protect the 
people from unclean and diseased milk but 
their own intelligence and care. After the 
milk enters the house the most constant over- 
sight will not make it clean if it has not been 
properly protected in transit, or if it is not the 
product of a healthy cow. The consumer 
must be educated to high standards in order 
to compel the producer to protect his product 
and sell only that which is uncontaminated. 
Legislation can do much, but legislation will 
not be enforced unless public sentiment de- 
mands it. 


For the Public Good 


An effort is being made to publish the old 
Dutch Records of New York. The Board of 
City Records some time ago agreed that these 
old annals should be translated and published 
in a series of seven volumes. They limited 
the number of sets to three hundred. James 
Grant Wilson, of the American Authors’ 
Guild, was President of the committee ap- 
pointed by the Mayor to supervise the ¢ransla- 
tion and the publishing of these records. It 
has been discovered, just at the point where 
the Board of Records was giving the contract 
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for printing, that the Board had acted without 
authority, and that the work could be done 
only with the permission of the Board of 
Aldermen. It is to be hoped that some 
agreement will be reached by which these 
valuable records can be placed on the shelves 
of the libraries for the use of the people. It 
is especially advisable that this should be 
done now, when the interest in colonial history 
is so active and is being so widely encouraged 
by patriotic societies and school-teachers. 


School-Room Hygiene 


The National Council of Education which 
convened recently in Buffalo brought together 
the leading educators of the country. One of 
the most interesting papers presented was the 
report by William A. Mowry, of Hyde Park, 
Mass., Chairman of the Committee on School 
Sanitation. The title of the report was 
“School-room Hygiene.” This report was 
based on papers received from teachers all 
over the country who had made a special 
study of the hygienic conditions of their own 
school-rooms. The report stated: 


Throughout the whole country the deplorable 
hygienic state of the school-houses is such as 
to demand serious attention and prompt relief. 
Some years ago.in one large Eastern city having 
more than 1,200 school-rooms, it was found that the 
average of all the rooms gave less than seven square 
feet of floor-space and less than ninety cubic feet of 
air-space to each pupil, while it is now generally 
agreed that the necessary floor-space for each pupil 
in aschool-room should not be less than twenty-five 
square feet, and with the best ventilating appliances 
every school-room should furnish three hundred 
cubic feet of air-space per pupil. 

Severe charges are also frequently made by ocu- 
lists against the schools. They assert that studying 
injures the eyes, and that the school-room is respon- 
sible for numerous cases of defective eyesight. The 
evils complained of are chiefly the result of wrongly 
constructed school-houses. 

The Council listened to a paper by Dr. 
Aaron Cove, of Denver, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on City School Systems, on “ The Busi- 
ness Side of City School Systems.” 


Untrammeled Experts 


It is interesting, in connection with the 
recent discussion of the value of expert opin- 
ion when the question of art for the public was 
being decided, to know that at a meeting of 
the Board of Trustees to decide on the decora- 
tion of the new library building at Peoria, IIl., 
one of the trustees, a physician, said, in re- 
sponse to the suggestion that a detailed scheme 
should be required of the artists before the 
question was decided: “ When you call me 
in to attend a patient, you do not make me 
analyze my course of treatment and tell you 
my reasons for prescribing certain drugs; and 
when you call in an artist, you should not ex- 
asperate him with questions, but give him the 
benefit of the same confidence.” The logic of 
this declaration prevailed, and the artists, once 
chosen, were allowed to follow out the bent of 
their genius and training. The result, accord- 
ing to report, fully justifies the course of 
action pursued, for it is said that the library 
decorations are in perfect harmony with the 
purposes of the building, making it one of the 
most restful of rooms. 


The Evils of Coffee-Drinking 


The leading medical societies of Paris and 
Germany have published a protest against the 
evils of excessive coffee-drinking. These evils, 
they declare, are almost as serious as those of 
alcoholism, and the victim of excessive coffee- 
drinking finds the habit as hard to over- 
come as does the victim of alcohol. The cir- 
cular protests agajnst the use of coffee by 
growing children, which it claims is becom- 
ing more common every year. The symptoms 
of coffee poisoning are insomnia, depression 
of spirits, lack of appetite, and nausea. 


Unity 

The Daughters of the Revolution of New 
York have agreed on a new Constitution 
which unites the chapters. This settles the 
disputed questions that gave rise to so much 
trouble in the spring. The Long Island 
Branch of the society is recognized now as a 
separate chapter. 


‘ 
f 
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For the Little People 


The Rose’s Wonder-Book 
By Edward A. U. Valentine 


If I only had the eyes 

Of the wingéd butterflies, 

I could read the words of wit 
That upon the rose are wnt! 
How my curious spirit gneves 
O’er those flut’ring fifty leaves 
Nature has so nicely bound, 
When the insects hover round 
And within its pages peep! 
Surely, its red leaflets keep 
Wondrous tales and elfin lore, 
Over which they love to pore! 
There, I fancy, honey-bees 
Learn the verses and the glees 
They are all so fond of humming 
In their going and their coming! 


Polly Popcorn 
By Jessie F. O’ Donnell 


The Popcorn farm-house was delightfully 
situated in a grove, where great spreading 
leaves waved over it, sheltering it from storms 
and sun. Popcorns were so numerous that it 
afforded cramped quarters. 

They were a branch of the Maize family, 
widespread through our dear America—a pow- 
erful and bounteous family, possessing broad 
acres of rich land, and pouring wealth lavishly 
into the coffers of the Nation. 

Phcebe Popcorn was one of the Maizes, but 
now mistress of a household of her own, com- 
prising Papa Phineas Popcorn, portly and dig- 
nified, as became the father of so promising a 
family; Aunts Patience and Prudence, dear 
old-fashioned souls! and a troop of little Pop- 
corns—Peleg, with his smooth, broad head, 
“like a philosopher’s!” said Papa Phineas, 
and his nose “like a pug puppy’s!” said mis- 
chievous little Pat, who was too full of pranks 
and possibilities ever to be taken for a philos- 
opher; and solemn Peter, so puffed up with 
the consciousness of his superiority to the 
rest of the Popcorns, his head could scarce 
hold its own wisdom. 

Then there were the Popcorn girls: stately 
Penelope, and pretty Pauline, and precise, 
housewifely Priscilla, whom they called “ Miss 
Prim ;” plain little Polly, her brain full of im- 
possible dreams; and Baby Primrose, the pet 
and posy of the Popcorns! 

They looked exactly alike in their plain yel- 
low garments, but even a Popcorn has an in- 
dividuality ; and so it was that Polly, although 
she came of a practical and hard-headed stock, 
was a poet and prophet, dimly conscious of a 
power in her soul that promised something 
better and broader than this cramped life in 
the thatched homestead. 

“TI don’t believe we are to stay packed 
away here forever!” Polly confided to Penel- 
ope, who shook her head as she answered : 

“ You will believe it, Polly, when you get 
to be a young lady. I used to dream of a 
prince who would take me away to a palace 
of pearl and opal. He hasn’t come, Polly. 
I’m still plain Penelope Popcorn. Better put 
such thoughts out of your head, child.” 

Polly smiled brightly at her sister’s pensive 
face. “I know the prince will come for her 
some time. There’s a place where dreams 
come true, I know !” 

“Miss Prim” pursed up 4er little lips ina 
“ prunes and persimmons ”’ manner, and told 
Polly her time would be much better employed 
in packing away stores of starch and oil for 
family use ; but Polly again whispered to her- 
self: “ All of us can’t be housekeepers ; there’s 
a place for poets somewhere, I know.” 

Aunt Prudence pondered over Polly ini 
much perplexity. ‘“ No good came from get- 
ting out of one’s sphere,” she said. “ Polly 
must be content with her particular place in 
the Popcorn farm-house ; she would surely get 
into trouble by reaching after outside things.” 
Then she would sing in a thin, piping voice a 
song caught from the farmer as he walked 
through the Maize forests : 

Stay, stay at home, my heart, and rest! 
Homekeeping hearts are happiest, 
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For those that wander they know not where 
Are full of trouble and tull of care: 
To stay at home is best. 


But Polly went on dreaming her strange, 
beautiful dreams, in spite of ridicule and dis- 
approval. Poets and prophets are rarely appre- 
ciated by people like the Popcorns, yet per- 
haps their pretty fancies are as true as the facts 
of the most practical philosopher. 

Certain it is, in this particular case the little 
poet was right, for the Popcorn family had 
been bound in a strong enchantment by a 
powerful fairy called Dame Nature, and were 
not those prosaic, yellow-robed creatures at all, 
but oeautiful white princes and princesses in 
disguise. The Popcorns did not know it. 
Ah, no! like many people in this world, they 
didn’t dream they were enchanted, and pos- 
sibly would never learn it, unless revealed by 
some greater power. Thus Dame Nature 
held the Popcorns in their commonplace dis- 
guise till they should meet the Heat Fairies 
who alone could set them free. 

Through the beautiful summer the Popcorns 
stored away starch, sugar, and oil in plenty. 
Autumn came; the waving green forests grew 
brown and withered, rustling drearily in the 
wind which crept under the eaves of the farm- 
house, till the brothers and sisters snuggled 
closer together for warmth. One day, the 
farmer, gathering up all the Popcorn home- 
steads, carried them away to hang on rafters 
in a great barn for long weeks. Papa Phin- 
eas’s family grew harder and drier than ever, 
and even hopeful Polly could scarcely preserve 
her precious faith in the place where dreams 
come true. 

After many days, the little homestead was 
taken to a room where children played round 
a fire in an open grate, and eagerly watched 
the Popcorns as they were taken from the 
farm-house and thrown into a spacious wire 
apartment, where they rattled against each 
other in profound amazement. 

Then some one took this queer new house 
and thrust it directly over those glowing coals. 
The pleasant warmth permeated the Popcorns 
through and through, and, presto! change! 
What wonderful thing was happening? 

Papa Phineas was performing a polka; 
“Miss Prim,” heretofore the model of pro- 
priety, hopping about in a marvelous white 
gcwn, with so many stiff skirts she looked like 
a balloon; Peleg, the ponderous philosopher, 
was light-headed as a poet; the twins were 
parading ruffled pea-jackets and puffed trou- 
sers; Aunt Patience wore a superb cap, with 
the daintiest of fluted ruffles; and placid Aunt 
Patience had flounces galore. 

Polly could hardly persuade herself that she 
was awake, for poets are often as surprised as 
any one at the realization of their dreams; 
and it was bewildering, indeed, to see the Pop- 
corn family skipping and leaping around each 
other, amid the clapping of fairy palms, for 
the little Heat Fairies were as delighted at the 
change thev had wrought as any of the Pop- 
corns. 

It was the strangest, prettiest sight in the 
wo1ld—like the blossoming of white roses, 
or the bursting of snowy foam into bubbles 
and spray; like the flowering of some graceful 
fancy in a poet’s brain; like white butterflies 
springing from worn-out chrysalides. 

Polly rubbed her puzzled eyes as she saw 
Penelope holding up an embroidered petticoat 
and listening graciously to—was it the prince 
of whom her sister dreamed? Or was it only 
one of those poky Popcorn cousins, whose 
advances Penelope had always pretended to 
despise? How different he looked with those 
nodding plumes! and Penelope appeared 
pleased and content. 

Funny little Pat was prancing about with 
Primrose in his arms; while solemn Peter was 
turning himself inside out in his delight, and 
executing a double somersault in the air; and 
even Mamma Pheebe was frolicking with the 
Popcorn uncles and aunts and cousins, till 
Polly’s head whirled. 

How was it with herself? Polly looked at 
her unchanged dress with a thrill of dismay ; 
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but just then she felt a sudden sharp pain, 
which set her trembling like a poplar-leaf, and, 
lo! Polly Popcorn was no longer an insignifi- 
cant little person, but a beautiful maiden in a 
spotless, fluffy gown, with just a hint of the 
detested yellow garb in the golden slippers on 
her pretty feet, soon twinkling in and out to 
the tune of “ Pop! goes the weasel!” as mer- ; 
rily as if she had never been pinched into a 4 
corner in the old farm-house. One of the | 
Heat Fairies had touched her with his flame- 
tipped wand, and in an instant her dreams | 
had come true! 
& 


Stories of Pigeons | 
The story is told of a flock of pigeons that — 
outwitted a hawk. Hawks can fly high with Zz 
less effort than the pigeons, and they both _— 
know it. This flock of pigeons were terribly 
frightened one day by the appearance of a 
hawk between them and the cote. If the 
hawk flew higher than the pigeons, he would 
swoop down and catch at least one of them. 
The pigeons worked hard to keep above the 
hawk; he lazily rose in the air, keeping just ; 
under them. Suddenly the pigeons closed — 
their wings and literally fell below the hawk, wa 
falling so rapidly as to astonish the hawk. a 
Before he recovered, the pigeons were safely — 
housed in the cote, in the well-house, and two 
were in the kitchen. The other day—it was aa 
Sunday—a man came out of a stable with a 
bag in his hand. He came out into the mid- | 
dle of the street, and, looking up, gave a pe- a 
culiar call. There was nothing in sight. He ie 
called again and again. Suddenly a beautiful —S 
gray pigeon dropped at his feet. In a moment = 
another seemingly fell. In a few minutes 
about one hundred pigeons were on the street, 
all fluttering and crooning and bobbing 4 
about, a mass of beautiful grays, with touches 
of silver and green and gold and red, as the | 
setting sun touched them. They almost | 
touched the man, he was so close to them. 
He opened the bag and threw out cracked 
corn, and soon the flock were busily eating. 
They rose in a body, circled round and round, 


and then began lighting on the roof of the —_ : 
house and stable. Above the stable was a hs 
large cote, that had room for about fifty —s. 


pigeons. 


& 
The Elephant’s Change of Temper 

Do you suppose that when an elephant has a 
toothache the ache is in proportion to his size? 
If so,it must be terrible for an elephant to 
have the toothache. A dentist tells this story 
of an elephant that belonged to a circus. He 
was very good-natured, but one day when his 
keeper went near him he made a vicious switch 
at him with his trunk. The keeper knew the 
elephant so well that he said at once the ele- 
phant was sick; something was the matter 
with him. He sat at a safe distance from the 
elephant and watched him. The elephant 
trumpeted loudly and acted as though he was 
very angry, but no one could decide what was 
the cause of the change in this good elephant’s 
disposition. This continued for three days. 
At the end of that time one of the men said, 
“ Why, when Jack (that was the elephant’s 
name) lies down, he keeps rubbing one side of 
his head; I think he has got the toothache ;” 
and everybody immediately said, “ Yes, that’s 
what’s the matter.” The elephant was chained 
safely to posts and iron rings, so that he 
could not move, and the dentist was sent for. 
The dentist looked in his mouth and saw that 
one tooth was badly decayed. He touched it, 
and the elephant trumpeted as though in great 
pain; then the dentist went to work and filled 
the tooth. After a time the elephant seemed 
to understand that the dentist was trying to do 
something for his pain, and he gave every evi- 
dence of appreciating the attention. Some 
weeks later the dentist visited the winter quar- 
ters of the elephant and the elephant recog- 
nized him. It was rather an expensive opera- 
tion, for it cost one hundred dollars to fill that 
one tooth. Doubtless, then, the elephant’s 
toothache is a larger ache than either you or I 
ever know when our teeth ache. 


« 
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The Spectator 


Among quiet people of only ordinary means 
hospitality has its penalties, and under most 
conditions it is something of a trial to both of 
the parties to it. The Spectator has long 
been of the conviction that those not in the 
habit of being entertained had as well not be 
invited out, and that those not in the habit of 
entertaining had much better not make excep- 
tions to the general rule of their lives. For 
these convictions he has good reasons founded 
on personal experience, strengthened by the 
confessions of many others who have been 
bored as the Spectator has been bored. 
When the unaccustomed grand dinner or ball 
must be attended, the whole course of the 
Tt life of the quiet man is disarranged, 
and he says fifty times to himself on the 
momentous day, “I wish this abominable 
thing were over.” Now, this is not a very 
festive mood of preparation for the entertain- 
ment that is provided; the consequence is 
inevitable. He is not entertained, he con- 
tributes nothing to the enjoyment of others. 
Of course he keeps all this to himself, and his 
women folk are left ignorant of the suffering 
he tries to conceal. But they see that some- 
thing is the matter, and they contrast the 
head of their house unfavorably with the men 
who are more at ease on such occasions, with 
men who are trained by long experience to 
know what to do and what to say at such 
solemn functions. For the head of a family 
to be thus depreciated in the opinion of his 
own nearest and dearest is a loss very hard to 
make up, and one that the Spectator cannot 
contemplate unmoved. The going out to 
unaccustomed places works its active hard- 
ship most upon the man; but when the unac- 
customed entertainment is given, then the 
women are apt to get a dreadful amount of 
punishment. Something is sure to go wrong. 
The ducks will be tough beyond experience ; 
the salt will get into the ice-creami; the cham- 
pagne will be put on the hearth to warm, and 
the claret will be placed in the ice-buckets. 
These things are sure to happen. The guests 
will notice them and be uncomfortable for 
fear that the hosts are suffering; and the 
hosts—well, the hosts will wish that it was all 
well over with. And when it is over, what 
will happen? Mrs. Host will be sure to have 
a good cry, and waken in the morning with a 
headache that gives promise never to get any 
better. So the Spectator is convinced that 
real kindness would permit the quiet people 
to stay quietly at home, and that real wisdom 
would prevent such quiet people from turning 
their home upside down and spending more 
money than they can afford in order to make 
both themselves and their friends uncom- 
fortable. 


The Spectator has said what he has with 
much hesitation, and he does not mean to go 
around, as some writers have been known to 
do, and ask his friends if they have read his 
piece in The Outlook on mistaken hospitality. 
No, the Spectator will “lay very low” about 
this, because he knows, just as well as he knows 
that he is a sinful man, that he will—if his 
life be spared a few years longer—have to go 
to many places of entertainment which will 
afford him no more enjoyment than two or 
three hours in a dentist’s chair. Indeed, he 
would not say what he does if he did not hope 
that some one else would take up the matter 
in the same view, and, expressing these ideas 
in better and more popular fashion, work a 
reform which might result in the Spectator’s 
exclusion from the twelve-course dinnef and 
the post-midnight ball. And yet, when he 
thinks of it, the Spectator would not be left 
out. To be left out entirely would indicate 
that the Spectator is a surly fellow and tf 
fit for social Coventry. No, he does not wis 
to be left out; he only desires that within his 
little and usually happy circle such things 
may not be. Then there would be no ques- 
tion of inclusion or exclusion, and all of such 
could take their slippered ease without the 
dread of those other times when a man, with 
the feelings of a trooper or the thoughts 
of a monk, would have to tie up his neck 
in stiff white linen and imitate the manners 
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and the sentiments of a waiting gentle- 
woman. 


But balls and dinners are not the only forms 
of mistaken hospitalityy There is such a thing 
as house company—house company which 
suffers and makes to suffer. The Spectator, 
in what he is saying and what he has said, 
makes no allusion to those who have ample 
places and generous means. To them hospi- 
tality is a matter of course. as much a matter 
of course as the comfortable balance in the 
bank. The Spectator alludes only to those 
quiet people who live in small houses which 
are not larger than the regular occupants need 
for their comfortable and decent lodgment. 
Why such persons should stuff their houses 
with visitors passes the Spectator’s compre- 
hension. Who enjoys it? The guests cer- 
tainly don’t, for they are placed in narrower 
quarters than at home; the hosts don’t like it, 
for they are frequently all but crowded out of 
house and home; the servants like it least of 
all, for their work is doubled and trebled, and 
their wages only increased by inadequate tips 
which insult rather than compensate. When 
such a visit is over, the hosts are apt to say, 
“ Well, thank goodness! that is over,” and the 
guests when they get home will congratulate 
themselves, and possibly remark with sighs of 
satisfaction, “ Ah, bless us! are we not glad 
indeed to be at home again!” Writing these 
things down, they look cynical. And yet the 
Spectator is not a cynical man. On the con- 
trary, he loves his kind as much as the next 
one. Upon this occasion, however, he speaks 
plainly, because he feels deeply. A man with 
five thousand dollars a year cannot be ex- 
pected to do the things that a man with ten 
times that income would do without a second 
thought. Then why should Mr. Rusticus in 
his cottage, or Mr. Suburban in his Queen 
Anne villa, be expected to fill up his few little 
rooms in imitation of Mr. Midas, who has half 
a dozen houses of fifty rooms each, and ser- 
vants so numerous that they can hardly keep 
out of each other’s way? If he happen to be 
in himself a pleasant fellow, it is Mr. Midas’s 
bounden duty to be hospitable to the utmost ; 
but the others, unless they have gifts approach- 
ing genius, should entertain as little as possi- 
ble, and then on the smallest possible scale. 
This suggestion is made out of kindness to 
all concerned, for the visited suffer no more 
in such times than the visitors; both are 
thoroughly uncomfortable, and both are heart- 
ily glad when the encounter at close quarters 
is finished. | 


The Spectator has known persons so ill- 
advised in their hospitality that. they have in- 
vited guests to stay with them even though 
they live in flat or apartment houses. Few 
flats that are constructed are large enough to 
accommodate more than two persons; and 
then the relations of these persons should be 
most intimate and confidential—such, for in- 
stance, as husband and wife. Flats are so 
small that the amount of individual privacy to 
be enjoyed in them is most inconsiderable. 
Even the privilege to sigh, to sneeze, or to 
snore must be shared with the other occu- 
pants. Under such circumstances, what could 
be more uncomfortable than to be in a flat 
with visitors—visitors with whom a degree of 
formality needs to be preserved? The Spec- 
tator knows whereof he speaks, as he has in 
such circumstances been both the visited and 
the visitor. Emerson in one of his essays 
gives this counsel: “ Lovers, preserve your 
strangeness.” That advice might be given to 
friends quite as well. Anintimacy which has 
no reserve is sure to end in disenchantment, if 
not in estrangement and active hostility. An 
intimacy accompanied by great discomfort is 
sure to end that way. So this is why the 
Spectator, from a full and a sad experience, 
has written in this way and counseled against 
ill-considered and mistaken forms of hospital- 
ity. Cherish the kindly feeling with all your 
heart, do the good and the generous deed 
with an open hand, but do not make both 
deed and feeling costly alike to him who gives 
and him who receives. 
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Notes and Queries 


lam just entering the pastorate of a Con tiona 
church in a town of some 3,000, where probably one- 
third of the inhabitants do not goto church. Our 
church during the last two years has been through 
very trying experiences and has had no settled pastor- 
ate. Can you advise me as to methods of work, etc. ? 
As far as I have read, I am a believer in 
Christian evolution. Am inclined to the taking up 
of the social questions of the day, believing that they 
are vital questions for Christian churches to consider 
and deal with. What commentaries would you rec- 
ommend me to procure on “ Acts” and “ Romans” 
dealing with the practical life of to-day? M. 


Lacking definite information, we can only in a 
general way respond to your request for advice. 
Draw around you the most faithful and active of 
the church, avoiding all semblance of personal par- 
tiality. Through these as a nucleus endeavor to 
quicken all with the spirit of Christian service. To 
draw in the unchurched, the “ Men’s Sunday Even- 
ing Club,” presenting a varied programme for the 
second service, the core of which is a short but 
earnest address on some vital subject, has proved 
very effective. Probably Dr. Abbott’s commentaries 
come nearest to what you inquirefor. We suggest 
that you read Dr. Gladden’s “ Ruling Ideas of the 
Present Age.” 


“ Till I fancy but thinly the veil intervenes 
Between the fair city and me,” 


closes the second verse of Mrs. Ellen H. Gates’s 
hymn, No. 20, Gospel Hymns No. |, or No. 15 Gos- 
o Hymns Complete, “I will sing you asong of that 
autiful land.” 
Kindly quote the first line of the hymn on the 
topic “ The Church,” containing . 


“ There my best friends, my kindred dwell, 
There God my Saviour reigns.” 
W. R. B. 


It is in one of Watts’s versions of the 122d Psalm, 
beginning “ How did my heart rejoice to hear.” 


Can you give me the remainder of the familiar 
quotation commencing “I’d rather be a toad and 
live upon the vapor of a dungeon—”? Also, can 
you tell me who is the author of these lines ? 


The remainder is : 
“Than keep a corner in the thing I love 
For others’ uses.”’ 


—Shakespeare’s Othello, Act IIIL., Sc. 3. 


Please inform me where I can get the poems 
written by Eugene Field. Some of them have been 
published of late in “‘ McClure’s Magazine.” an 


Collections of Mr. Field’s poems are published by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 


Will you kindly inquire for us through the col- 
umns of your paper whether any art school in our 
country or elsewhere has among its students a 
Christian organization or any united effort on a 
Christian or philanthropic basis? At present we 
know only of an art students’ churchin Paris, which 
has given pleasure to American students abroad. 
In one art school in Ohio a short weekly prayer- 
meeting found favor with many of the students. 
During the past winter several students have taken 
classes in a mission Sunday-school, and now a plan 
is made to work through the churches. We very 
much desire to have Christian fellowship with other 
art schools such as exists between colleges, in order 
that our own work may be encouraged and strength- 
ened. Any one who can inform us concerning any- 
thing that is done elsewhere will do us a great favor. 

ART STUDENTS. 


Can any of the older readers of The Outlook fur- 
nish me with a sonnet called “ April,’ published at 
least twenty years ago in the “ Atlantic Monthly”? 
It began : 

“ No days such honored days as these, 
When first fair Aphrodite reigned.”’ 


I had sup d it was by Helen Hunt Jackson, but 
I am not able to find it. E. H. K. 


I see that credit is tt to Julia Gill for the poem 
“ Christ and the Little Ones.” The poem was writ- 
ten by Mrs. Marcia Locke Bailey, of Providence, 
R. 1L., and after her death published with other beau- 
tiful pieces of hers in a little volume called “ Star 
Flowers.” It was published by G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons in 1882. Mrs. Bailey also wrote “ The Mis- 
takes of My Life Are Many.” C. V. W. 


Any church Caria to dispose of about fifty 
copies of “‘ The Church Hymn-Book,” compiled by 
Edwin F. Hatfield, 1872, or twenty-five copies of 
“ Gospel Hymns Consolidated,” in fair condition, 
will please correspond with 
Rev. CHas. N. GLEASON. 
Edgartown, Mass. 


To whom does T. B. Aldrich refer in the words, 


“ There’s one, a later-laureled brow, 
With purple blood of poets in his veins,” 


etc.,in No. XXV. of his “ Later Lyrics,” entitled 
“ When from the tense chords of that mighty nr ? 


Can some one please inform me the name and 
address of the proper person to correspond with to 
know definitely about “ The Society of Mayflower 
Descendants,” and to whom to apply for member- 
ship? F. R. 


| 
\ . 
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Correspondence 


What Converted Me to Silver Coinage 


To the Editors of The Outlook : 

Up to a few vears ago I had given little attention 
to the currency question. So far as I considered it 
at all, it seemed conclusive that one standard was all 
there could legitimately be, one final money article 
into which all currency,and thus all financial tran- 
sactions, must be convertible. How simple most of 
the public questions seem when regarded superfi- 
cially! 

When the political prominence of the currency 
question became accentuated by the panic, the with- 
drawal of gold, the loss of business, and the idleness 
of men with families to support, I began to read and 
think. 1 was a gold-standard man, and was preju- 
diced by the fact of silver advocacy coming almost 
wholly from the small, silver-producing States. This 
looked like protection in the manufacturing States— 
self-interest carried into public affairs. I first read 
President Andrews’s “Honest Dollar.” I saw 
’ clearly enough that contracting the standard money 
meant a corresponding reduction in prices. General 
Walker and other authorities confirmed my own 
opinion that the quantity of standard money hada 
direct and marked effect on prices. On a steadily de- 
clining market men will hold back from investing and 
buying ; they will buy as little as possible ; the enter- 
prising men will suffer, failures will be more frequent, 
debts will be harder to pay. Industries are chiefly 
carried on by energetic, sanguine men who use bor- 
rowed capital and credit to the fullest extent. A 
regular decline in their merchandise in hand adds 
greatly to their chances of failure. The disinclina- 
tion to invest tends strongly to repress industry, the 
failure of employers dislocates employment. Thus 
it was apparent that appreciation of the standard 
money and depreciation of prices tended to depress 
industry, precipitate panics, and throw industrious 
men into unsteady employment or enforced idleness. 
The rate of wages is a small matter compared with 
the steadiness of work. The persona! demoralization 
of workers and workers’ families is greatly increased 
by lack of work and broken income. 

Next my attention was directéd to Mexico, where 
my own business connections gave me some personal 
knowledge. Inthe twenty years of our gold standard 
we had been beset with panic and depression. 
Almost half of that period has been “dull times,” 
and three distinct financial panics had turned busi- 
ness men gray, and had converted numberless wage- 
earners into vagrants and tramps. Starting from a 
revolutionary collection of States, with almost no 
industries, and with an ignorant population, Mexico 
had progressed and prospered in a phenomenal way. 

My own business with Mexican merchants, manu- 
facturers, and miners had steadily grown. Scarcely 
ever a failure occurred, and frequent interviews with 
Mexican customers brought the information that 
wages had advanced, that business and employment 
was steady, and capital abundant. Foreign invest- 
ments flowed in freely. 

All this while Mexico had free coinage of gold and 
silver, and, consequently, a silver currency which 
was steadily depreciating in comparison with foreign 
currency and gold. But prices did not depreciate. 
A house or a machine or a horse or wheat was worth 
as much this year as last, and would be worth as 
much next year, barring minor fluctuations. Fears 
of a decline retarded no one, the actual decline bank- 
rupted no one. Men had regular work. Imported 
goods were converted from the foreign invoices tothe 
local currency, sold and paid for accordingly, without 
other difficulty than we find in pounds sterling or 
francs or marks into dollars. 

International exchange is exchange. and a bushel 
of wheat or an ox’s hide will bring a yard of woolen, 
a cwt. of tin, just the same whether a pound sterling 
stands for five American dollars or nine Mexican 
dollars. It will take no more work to produce the 
wheat or the hide, whether it is rated at two shillings 
or atfour. I thus found that no disadvantage had ac- 
crued to Mexico by reason of her free coinage and 
silver standard, but manifest advantage. Our’own 
conditions are not identical with those of Mexico, 
but the unfavorable influences ot a coin contraction 
and lowered prices are intensified by our greater 
dependence upon trade and credit. As we have suf- 
fered vastly more than Mexico, as we are better situ- 
ated to stand on our own feet, I reached the conclu- 
sion that free coinage had no terrors in store for us, 
but, on the contrary, would immediately restore pros- 
perity, and thus I became a free-coinage man at the 
old ratio independent of other nations. By your 
leave I shall later say a word about the so-called 
50-cent dollar and repudiation. 

N. O. NELSON, 


One Phase of the Higher Life of Brooklyn 


To the Editors of The Outlook : 
The articles in The Outlook upon the higher life 
of different cities have been a means of instruction 
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and stimulus to all readers. Brooklyn is behind 
many other cities in some respects. It is badly 
lighted. It is not as well paved as it ought to be, 
though during the past year so many improvements 
have been made that this reproach will soon be buta 
matter of history. Brooklyn has not many art 
treasures, no good book-store, only afew monuments, 
and it is lacking in trees. But it has a splendid 
park, is crowded with fine churches, and has one of 
the best libraries in the country. Besides, “the 
Brooklyn Institute” is already becoming world- 
famous. There is one aspect of the higher life of 
Brooklyn which is not receiving the praise it de- 
serves. In one respect she can hold herself head and 
shoulders above other cities,and that is because of 
the concerts which are held every summer at Brigh- 
ton Beach. These concerts owe their existence to 
the self-sacrificing efforts of a few noble and clever 
Brooklyn women who have formed themselves into 
a society for the cultivation of musical taste among 
the masses. For eight years they have worked and 
striven, in the face of discouragement and sometimes 
almost overwhelming odds,to not only exalt the 
musical taste of the public, but to furnish to that 
public the best music obtainable in the country, at a 
cost within the reach of the humblest lover of music. 
As I am not a member of this society, nor ac- 
quainted with its president or officers, I can say all 
this without suspicion of flattery, or in any way as 
an advertisement. It is a simple act of justice. The 
public is far too insensitive to its benefactors. It 
often takes as a matter of course opportunities, ad- 
vantages, which it would not have were it not for the 
self-sacrifice of some people whose sole motive is the 
public good. Here we have the opportunity of hear- 
ing the finest music in the world, rendered by one of 
the best orchestras in the country, conducted by one 
of the greatest conductors the world has ever seen, a 
man famous on two continents. What do we pay 
for these concerts? Twenty cents apiece, occa- 
sionally forty cents! I can buy as many tickets tor 
the whole season as I have time to use, and they will 
cost me no more than the price charged for one seat 
in the Opera-House during the winter. It seems to 
me that when the Music Hall at Brighton is not 
well filled, it shows a singular disregard of great op- 
portunities for culture, for recreation, for refresh- 
ment of the spirit, for the uplifting of the soul. The 
“ Evening Telegram” had the other evening an ar- 
ticle on the “ Music Cure.” It spoke of how music 
soothes tired nerves, and gives rest and relaxation 
to worn-out hearts, acting as medicine in many 
cases of troublesome disease. When I read this ar- 
ticle, I thought of these Seid! concerts this summer. 

The great difference between this “ Seidl Society” 
and many others is that its object is not self-interest, 
it is pure benevolence. It is plain that such music 
cannot be furnished at such a price without some 
people putting their hands in their pockets and giv- 
ing largely. Is this not as good as endowing a li- 
brary, giving to a college, as good as many of the 
charities which win applause from every one? I 
have often thought that if some rich men would en- 
dow the Metropolitan Opera-House in New York, 
and make it possible for these great singers and 
musical artists to be heard by the great mass of 
music-lovers, of hungry, thirsty, aspiring men and 
women, who now cannot afford even a glimpse of 
the inside of the Opera-House, or one strain of glori- 
ous song to gladden and refresh them, it would be 
as noble an act as the founding of the Astor Library, 
or the building of the Chicago University, or Presi- 
dent Low’s gift to Columbia. For it cannot be 
denied that music has an indispensable place in the 
culture of the community. Even if it did not minister 
tothe culture of the mind, the higher development of 
the whole nature, it would have its glory in that it is a 
recreation, a solace amid the whirl and stress of daily 
life. The people cannot do without it. If the 
higher forms of it are denied them, they will seek it 
in places which are a disgrace and a blot on our civ- 
ilization. Itis not alone for the people of Brooklyn 
that these noble women of Brooklyn are working. 
They are of help to the development of the higher 
life ot New Yorkers as well. Of course it takes 
longer for people in New York to reach Brighton 
than for people in Brooklyn. But the concerts are 
worth the journey. Indeed, the whole community 
cannot be too grateful to Mrs. Langford and the 
other women who are doing so much for the cultiva- 
tion of taste for the higher forms of musical art. 

KENYON WEST. 


Non-Resistance 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

Will The Outlook please explain the difference 
between non-resistance in extreme cases and selfish- 
ness? 

It is so easy to let things go as they are and to feel 
that we need not interfere in other people’s affairs, 
that the doctrine of non-resistance as explained by 
Tolstoi seems to me a very dangerous one. 

Already, not only Congressmen, but some Church 
members, are saying that the missionaries in Arme- 
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nia ought to come home, that they really have no 
right to be there if the Turks do not want them. 

Must we believe that England and Russia did 
right in not resisting Turkish wickedness by force if 
need be? Tosome of us it has looked like selfish- 
ness, but is it to be counted to them for righteous- 
ness? Must my sympathy, my love for my neighbor, 
be wholly for the Turk, and not for the Armenian, 
especially the Armenian woman)? Is it, after all, 
through love for the Turk that Christendom has 
used only mild persuasion ? 

How is it possible to love one’s neighbor as one’s 
self, and not defend her when she is in danger, 
whether it be from a wild beast or a devil in human 
form? 

Are we to suppose that if the good Samaritan had 
arrived a few minutes earlier he would have stood 
by until the thieves had pounded the man into a 
state of unconsciousness, and then have come for- 
ward and offered his services ? 

And, taking the other side, would not the greatest 
love of the robber try to prevent his committing a 
crime, using force if necessary ? 

It is better for a robber to be killed than that he 
should commit a crime. 

Christ teaches resistance in time of danger in 
Matt. xii., 29. 

The extreme doctrine of non-resistance seems to 
me pernicious. Christianity is positive, not nega- 
tive. The slaves would be slaves still but for the 
Union Army. Christ cast out devils. We have not 
that power, but we can restrain them. A man who 
does not believe in government ought to live where 
there is none, or he is not true to his convictions. 

G. W. S. 


Regents’ Examinations 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

Now that the final examinations in the public 
schools of New York State are over for the year, and 
those of our Seniors of the High Schools who 
“ passed the Regents” have received their diplomas 
of graduation and have gone forth to prepare for 
more advanced education, or have entered the career 
of business life—to them I send this first appeal, 
trusting that by and through them the Faculties of 
our High Schools may be influenced; that they 
may arouse our Boards of Education throughout the 
State, and through that power that the Board of 
Regents may awaken to the great importance of a 
decided change in their examination papers. 

Every year come the reports of mental and physi. 


‘cal “breakdowns” caused by over-exertion and 


strain of study to pass “the Regents.’ While the 
general plan of examinations may be beyond criti- 
cism, a proper change in details would prevent the 
constantly recurring cases of positive injustice to 
individual students. 

I would suggest a uniformity in the text-books 
used, or the preparation of several sets of examina- 
tion papers, so that each school may have papers 
whose questions apply directly to the books that 
have been there studied. | have known of cases 


where Regents’ papers have contained questions. 


that could not be answered by any information con- 
tained between the covers of the text-book on the 
subject that has been used by a particular school, 
although the book had been carefully selected, and 
ranked among the best to be obtained. 

I would suggest a system of substitute papers, so 
that a student who, for any reason, is unable to take 
the examination with his class may have an oppor- 
tunity for a private examination at another time. 
A case occurred recently in one of our largest 
schools where a student who was prepared to take 
them found that Regents’ examinations upon three 
of his subjects were set down for the same date. 
An appeal was made to the Board of Regents to 
secure change of date or permission for a private 
examination. This not being granted, the student 
was obliged to omit the subject, solely on account of 
lack of time for taking it. 

We frequently have cases where students who are 
fully prepared for the work fail to secure their 
diplomas because of illness at examination time. 

I would suggest that all papers securing a mark of 
seventy or more from the local teacher should be 
forwarded to the “ Regents” for revision, so secur- 
ing a thoroughly impartial marking. Upon a close 
paper it is often next to impossible for a teacher to 
avoid being somewhat influenced by personal preju- 
dice, or by the previous work which the student has 
done in the class-room. 

I have known a case of this kind where a teacher 
had marked a paper below a pass—thrown it out as 
beyond question a failure. An appeal was made, 
and, against strong opposition by the teacher, the 
paper was forwarded to Albany, and the pupil 
promptly and unhesitatingly given a “ pass.” 

A high standard for examinations is what makes 
the diplomas of value, and while I would not reduce 
the standard, I would plead for more equal and exact 
justice to individual students and individual schools. 

What can be done about it ? ITHACA. 


‘ 
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THE WESTERN COLLEGE AND SEMINARY 


were graduating from a new institution which was 

destined to become an important factor of educa- 

tional life in the Central West. Mount Holyoke 
Seminary, at South Hadley, Massachusetts, was then laying 
the foundations for the present system of women’s colleges 
in America. ‘The associates and friends of Mary Lyon, who 
were familiar with the Mount Holyoke system, as it had 
been applied with such happy results in the East, were de- 
sirous of seeing the same system introduced under favorable 
auspices in the great States west of the Alleghanies. Of this 
Seminary Miss Helen Peabody was a graduate, and for a time 
had been a member of its Faculty. When, therefore, the 
Western Female Seminary received its charter, in the year 
1853, and a little later called Miss Peabody to inaugurate 
the Mount Holyoke system at Oxford, it was as a daughter 
of Mount Holyoke that the school began its work. No 
better selection could have been made for the responsible 
duties that awaited her. The school to-day is a living 
monument to the long, faithful, and capable service of 
its first Principal. Added to her natural endowments and 
training, which abundantly qualified her for her position, 
were indomitable courage and perseverance. On January 


\ORTY years ago, at Oxford, Ohio, two young women 


14, 1860, she saw that first, dearly bought home of the 
Western burned to the ground. A second structure and a 
On April 7, 1871, she 
A third edifice 


better one rose from the ruins. 
again saw the Seminary building in ashes. 
was placed on 
the same foun- 
dations in the 
latter part of 
the same year, 
to reward her 
devotion and 
express the es- 
teem in which 
her work was 
held by the 
pupils and 
patrons of 
the Seminary. 
Through §stir- 
ring provi- 
dences of fire 
and pestilence 
and war her 
woman’s faith 
never  wa- 
vered; her 
hope for the 
future of the 
school was unfaltering. Since her resignation as Principal, 
eight years ago, Miss Peabody has lived in Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia. Her home is a kind of Mecca for those who were 
her students in the thirty-three years during which she 
presided over the institution. Their reverence for the godly 
woman, whose days of active service are over, has been 
handed down from mothers to daughters, and all who 
know her history_delight to do her honor. 

Miss Leila S. McKee, of Danville, Kentucky, a graduate 
of Wellesley, succeeded Miss Peabody, and is now the able 
and capable President of the College. She has raised the 
standard of instruction to full college work, and is keeping 
it abreast with the best colleges of the country. Until her 
administration the school was continued on the Mount 
Holyoke plan, and each student was required to do a cer- 
tain amount of domestic work daily. In later years this 
plan has been greatly modified, both at Mount Holyoke 
and Oxford. Although the lighter housework is done by 
the students, it occupies but half an hour daily, and is 
really more in the nature of relaxation than that of serious 
work, 

A prominent feature of the College is its location. The 
buildings rise from an eminence which overlooks the 
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Miami country, in one of the most beautiful and healthful 
regions of Ohio. There is a campus of sixty-five acres, 
and the picture one has of it from the pike, a mile out 
of Oxford, is not soon forgotten. The long drive winding 
up to the main building; a glimpse of Alumnz Hall, 
with its ivy-clad tower ; the pretty little brook ; the summer- 
house ; the smooth-clipped lawn; the acres of woodland 
stretching away at one side; the great front porch, 
embowered in rose and honeysuckle—all of these are 
gathered up in one’s first impressions of the very agree- 
able outdoor surroundings with which the Western is 
favored. Nor is the impression indoors less pleasing. 
The cool and quiet library, with its handsome alcoves, its 
inviting shelves, and its splendid Tillinghast window ; the 
art gallery; the pretty parlors; the pleasant chapel; the 
well-lighted reading-room, with its tables of fresh period- 
icals and its easy chairs; the neat and restful rooms for 
the pupils—all add to the favorable impression made upon 
the visitor. 

The Western is a home as well as a school. It has 
never been an ambition of the management that the Col- 
lege should be large in its numbers. ‘The wish is rather to 
select students who will maintain in scholarship and in 
character the high standard of excellence of which it is 
justly proud. ‘The number admitted to its classes is lim- 
ited, and for this reason the home feeling is the more easily 
cultivated. It is a household where each pupil comes 
into intimate 
relations with 
all the mem- 
bers. A visitor 
almost invari- 
ably speaks of 
the sympathy 
that seems to 
exist between 
the faculty and 
the students. 
This is a rec- 
ognition of a 
great factor 
constantly op- 
erative in the 
life of this Col- 
lege. Each 
teacher knows 
every girl in 
the institution, 
and the girls. 
all know each 
other. The in- 
terest of one is made the interest of all, and a staunch little 
democracy exists within the boundaries of the campus, in 
which character is constantly acting upon character. And 
this feeling of kinship does not cease when the school-days 
are over. The alumnz are thoroughly loyal to the insti-~ 
tution, and are its most devoted friends. They have a 
lively organization and several branch societies in which 
good fellowship and kindly interest are cultivated and per- 
petuated. ‘These meetings and reunions of the alumnz 
have given a stability to the College as helpful to its work 
as they have been delightful to the members. A substan- 
tial proof of this is a handsome fire-proof building pre- 
sented to the College in 1893 at a cost of fifty thousand 
dollars, and known as Alumnz Hall. A library having a 
capacity of one hundred thousand volumes occupies the 
whole north end of this building. The cases and shelving 
for the books are of electroplated bronze, made after the 
pattern of the new Congressional Library at Washington. 
Laboratories for the departments of physiological and bio- 
logical sciences occupy the ground floor: a lecture-room 
and several of the recitation-rooms are located on the sec- 
ond floor; while the whole upper floor of this building is 
devoted to art. The departments of Art and Music offer 
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exceptional advantages under the direction of six com- 
petent instructors. 

It is an aim of the Trustees of the Western to select for 
the members of the Faculty teachers of thorough Christian 
culture from the best colleges of the land. The object of 
this policy is to secure for the Western the best and most 
approved methods of instruction pursued successfully in 
other institutions. The University of Michigan, the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Oberlin College, Vassar College, Smith 
College, Mount Holyoke College and Seminary, and Welles- 
ley College, and. several of the leading schools of music, 


Sophomore Shepherdesses— Tree Day 


are thus represented in the work of the Western, while 
many of its Faculty have done advanced work abroad. 
While the College is undenominational in character, it has 
always been in active sympathy with the practice and pre- 
cepts of the Christian religion. ‘The Bible is systemati- 
cally and thoroughly studied under instructors whose atti- 
tude toward it is devout and reverent. 

The Western is often, and justly, commended for the 
health of its students. A prime necessity for this was 
secured at the outset in a healthful location. But in the 
complicated conditions of modern social life much more is 
required. In light, heat, ventilation, plumbing, water sup- 
ply—and diet, exercise, physical training, cheerful sur- 
roundings, and agreeable companions as well—there are 
sanitary conditions requiring vigilant and intelligent care. 
These are matters for experts, and no expense has been 
spared to secure the best hygienic results. Col. Latham 
Anderson, of Cincinnati, a sanitary expert of wide experi- 
ence and observation, was employed last year to make a 
thorough examination of the sanitary condi- 
tion of the buildingsand premises,and closed ~ 
his report in these words : | 

“I desire to express admiration for the 
high state of discipline of the institution every- 
where apparent, especially as affecting the 
cleanliness and sanitary condition of the 
place. An unusual degree of intelligence 
and sound judgment has been evinced by 
the management in the precautions which 
have been taken for maintaining good 
hygienic conditions. The conservatism of 
the general management is also shown by 
the fact that tank water, as I am informed, 
has never been used for cooking purposes, 
although, as shown by the above examina- 
tion, it is sufficiently pure for such purposes. 

‘‘Tt would be well for the rising genera- 
tions of students if all educational institu- 
tions were managed with the same care and 
intelligence apparent here.”’ 

Every student is required to receive a 
systematic physical education under the 
direction of a competent expert. The system of training 
is after the method of the Anderson School of Gymnastics 
at New Haven. In cases of defective muscular de- 
velopment the intelligent application of such a system to 
the wants of a particular individual often secures results 
of the highest value. In addition to the regular gymnasium 
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work, a large athletic field gives ample opportunity for 
outdoor sports, and athletics are in high favor with the 
Western girls. Tennis, cricket, basket-ball, baseball, and 
bicycling vie with each other in popularity, and doubtless 
contribute in no little degree to the excellent health the 
students enjoy. 

The campus of the Western, beautiful at any time, is 
never more attractive than at the “Tree Day” season. 
May and June divide honors with October, for the trees 
are then in their glory, and its bit of woodland is the pride 
of the College. “Tree Day” is celebrated in the month of 
May, and the Western is the only “ Western” 
college which makes a special feature of the 
ceremony. It has become the grand féte of 
the year, and guests attend from miles around. 
The students appear in costumes of every 
contrivance and color, and a spirit of fun and 
good will and merrymaking pervades the ex- 
ercises. ‘The ceremonies consist in farewells 
by the Senior Class to the tree they planted 
in the Freshman year, followed by the plant- 
ing of another tree by the present Freshman 
Class. A splendid pageant forms part of 
the ceremonies, and there are many speeches, 
witty and learned, and much hilarity and 
frolic. The Western should be visited on 
“Tree Day” to be seen at its best. The 
grounds are in gala array, the girls are more 


charming than any landscape, and the mirth 


and light-hearted gayety in which the exercises 
are conducted realize a college girl’s idea of a “‘ good time.” 

The Trustees and Alumnz Association are now engaged 
in an undertaking to raise a fund of fifty thousand dollars 
to endow the Chair of Christian Evidences, and to be 
known as the Helen Peabody Endowment Fund. Mrs. 
Calvin S. Brice has lately sent to her Alma Mater, by 
cablegram from St. Petersburg, a subscription of one thou- 
sand dollars to this fund. 

The Western has undoubtedly a future before it. With 
its unique and most creditable history; with the affection 
of its alumnz; with its unsurpassed location; with its 
handsome grounds and buildings; and with its excellent 
Faculty, there is every prospect that it will continue to 
grow in its influence and usefulness. 

The accompanying cuts give some idea, though an in- 
adequate one, of the beauty of the place. The graceful 
outlines of Alumnz Hall; the stately proportions of the 
Main Building, with its vine-covered chapel; the charm of 
the winding drive; and the hills and dales of the rolling 


Alumnz Hall 


campus, cannot be reproduced by the photographer’s art, 
To realize it all you must visit old Oxford town and look 
with your own eyes over the fair possessions of this queen 
of Western ” colleges. 
Jessie TRIMBLE. 
Cincinnati, July, 1896. 
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Abbot Academy, of Andover 


As a school distinctively Christian in influence and instruction, 
Abbot Academy aims to prepare its girls for useful, earnest 
lives, and provides exceptional opportunities for thorough intel- 
lectual culture and the best development of character. Founded 
in 1829 in the old historic town of Andover, Mass., twenty-three 
miles north of Boston, it enjoys a healthful climate and is sur- 
rounded by the most beautiful scenery. The Academy grounds 
comprise twenty-three acres laid out in beautiful walks and 
lawns, including a large grove of majestic oaks. Abundant 
opportunity is thus offered for healthful outdoor exercise, which 
is required of all. As Andover is the seat of several other edu- 
cational institutions, certain incidental benefits are thus derived 
from mutual sources, while its proximity to Boston renders avail- 
able the advantages in art and science which that city offers. 
The equipment of Abbot Academy is acknowledged to be excep- 
tionally complete. Draper Hall, the largest and most imposing of 
the school buildings, is one of the finest of the kind in the country. 
No care or expense has been spared in its arrangement and con- 
struction. It is admirably ventilated, lighted, and heated. The 
rooms are mostly arranged ew suzte, allowing a parlor and bed- 
room for two pupils. Each young lady has a separate bed, 
her own bureau, closet, and toilet conveniences. The building 
stands at an angle which permits every room to have the sun 
during some part of the day. Separate floors entirely distinct 
are devoted to Music and Art. The wing of Draper Hall is 
devoted to the German classes, while Smith Hall is the home of 
the French students. Here the most pleasant accommodations 
are provided, each pupil having a room to herself. The pleasant 
parlors and dining-room present a homelike appearance which 
adds to other attractions. Abbot Hall, the old academy, contains 
the assembly hall, class-rooms, laboratory, and gymnasium. In 
the Academy library of five thousand volumes. catalogued by the 
card system, are found carefully selected books, many of which 
are especially supplied as an aid in the studies of Literature, 
History, Science, and Art. The library is open at all times, as 
is also the reading-room, which contains all the desirable maga- 
zines and newspapers of the day. Attendance at Sunday morn- 
ing service is required. Those who have been reared in the 


Episcopal Church worship in Christ Church; all others attend 
the South Congregational Church, where free sittings are pro- 
vided for the school. No visits are made or received on this 
day, as Tuesday evening and Wednesday (not Wednesday even- 
ing) are set apart for recreation. Visitors may also be received 
out of study hours on other days. For 70 years Abbot Academy 
has drawn its pupils from all sections of the country, thus 
establishing a service equally adapted to all. Until 1853 the 
Academy was in charge of a male Principal. At this date the 
principalship 
passed into the 
hands of Miss 
Nancy J. Has- 
eltine, niece of 
the celebrated 
Abigail Hasel- 
tine. Six years 
later she was 
succeeded by 
Miss Philena 
McKeen,under 
whose charge 
the Academy 
enjoyed thirty- 
three years of 
unprecedented 
success. In 
1892 Miss Mc- 
Keen was ably 
succeeded by 
Miss Laura S. Watson, in whose charge the school now is. 
Abbot Academy certainly enjoys an enviable position among the 
educational institutions of the United States, won by time- 
honored efforts in behalf of the young women intrusted to its 
care. The illustrated annual catalogue contains full informa- 
tion of the facilities and opportunities of the several Literary 
and Scientific courses, and also of a thorough College Fitting 
course, offered by this institution. 


Miss Laura S. Watson, Principal 
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The University of Chicago, with its great money endowments, its 
splendid equipments of special buildings for the natural sciences, its 
facilities for post-graduate work, its equal opportunities for men and 
women, has drawn the attention of the entire country away from the 
far East as the educational Mecca of students, and bids fair to 
change the educational center of the United States from New Eng- 
land to the southern shore of Lake Michigan. The single fact that 
this great university in its incipiency provided three commodious and 
finely equipped buildings for the accommodation of its women stu- 
dents shows the importance it attaches to their higher education, and 
sets a standard for their intellectual development such as no other 
= in the United States can boast. 

t has long been known to well-informed people that the standard 
of intellectual culture among women in Chicago has for —— 
been the highest, and while it is well said that comparisons are odious, 
yet it is true that as long ago as the meeting of the Women’s Con- 
gress in 1882, when the Chicago Woman’s Club entertained that 
highly cultured and dignified body of women, the superiority of 
Chicago women as speakers, parliamentarians, and in general ability 
to guide and inform audiences was generally and generously recog- 
nized. At that time a distinguished woman from New York City 
said: “I feel as if the Chicago women were a deep sea in which we 
Eastern women swim as small and unimportant boats.” 

The women’s clubs of Chicago are the most numerous and enroll 
the largest membership of those of any city of the United States. 


Academy of Sciences 


They also contain the largest proportion of women who are college 
graduates. Two of these clubs, the wha rw with a membership 
limited to 200, and the Chicago Woman’s Club, with a membership 
of nearly 800, have very handsomely equipped club-rooms which 
occupy the entire fifth floor of one of the great business blocks in the 
heart of the city. Here, over a quiet cup of tea or chocolate, which 
can always be obtained on call, the best women of Chicago meet to 
discuss matters of general interest or to formulate plans for the 
humane and Christiay enterprises for which they are so noted. The 

residency of the National Confederation of Women’s Clubs, with its 

00,000 members, has, for the second time, been awarded to a Chicago 
woman, Mrs. Charles Henrotin, notwithstanding a vigorous attempt 
on the part of Eastern members to remove it to New York. 

All the pupils of Chicago schools, public and private, have the ad- 
vantages possessed only by great cities, of access to the great libraries 
of the city; to its Art Institute, now among the finest in the country ; 
to its museums, which contain many of the most valuable things 
shown at the Columbian Exposition ; to its great Academy of Science, 
etc. The musical and other entertainments are also an important 
factor in a liberal education for girls. The Thomas concerts continue 
throughout the winter season, and as the rehearsals are given on 
Friday afternoons they are attended by hundreds of pupils from the 
schools. The best musical artists come to Chicago every winter. 

The great Chicago Conservatory of Music and Elocution, under the 
direction of Samuel Kayzer, with its finely equipped studios in the 
Auditorium, and its corps of teachers in each department, from the 
front ranks of the profession, offers the opportunity to the pupils 
of Chicago schools for education in all branches of musical and 
dramatic art which New York and Boston have until recent years 
monopolized. 

A great deal of the credit of the general high standard of culture 
among Chicago women is due to the Chicago private schools for girls, 
which, ever since the great Chicago fire, have been doing singularly 
effective, if quiet, work. Among the twelve or fourteen long-estab- 
lished s@hools for girls in Chicago, only two receive more than twenty 
boarding pupils, none receive over thirty, while the majority receive 
only ten or twelve in the families of the principals. This restriction 
has had the effect of bringing the young girls who are boarding pupils 
into close personal relation to the principals of these schools, to the 
great advantage of these pupils, since among the principals of the 
private schools of Chicago are to be found women distinguished not 
only as educators but as scholars and writers to a degree scarcely 
equaled by any other city in the country. 

Another interesting fact in regard to these private schools is that all 
make a specialty of fitting girls for college, and every September wit- 
nesses the interesting spectacle of special trains for college students. 
Usually these trains are decorated with flowers furnished by the offi- 
cials of the various roads, and the young ladies leave Chicago for 
Vassar, Smith, and Wellesley under the happiest auspices of attention 
and éclat. 


Chicago as an Educational Center for Women 


One of Chicago’s leading schools for girls is the Loring School, on 
Prairie Avenue, founded in 1876 by Mrs. Stella D. Loring and Miss 
Howells, a sister of W. D. Howells. This school is now under the 
principalship of Mrs. Loring, a most cultured, scholarly woman, who, 
besides her large number of day pupils, receives into her family twelve 
young ladies as boarding pupils. The Loring School gives especial 
attention to college preparatory work, and its certificates admit to the 
leading colleges for women and co-educational universities without 
entrance examinations. At Mrs. Loring’s home the pupils meet the 
literati of the city, as Mrs. Loring gives frequent evenings when dis- 
tinguished people read papers or give musical recitals or meet with 
members of her family socially. 

On Indiana Avenue near Twentieth Street are the two spacious 
buildings occupied by the Holman-Dickerman School, under the prin- 
cipalship of Mrs. L. C. Holman and Miss F. S. Dickerman. The 
course of instruction embraces all the studies included in a thorough 
English education, and especial attention is also given to the study 
of French. The school numbers among its pupils and alumnz the 
daughters of some of Chicago’s most prominent families. While this 
has been strictly a day school in the past, Mrs. Holman and Miss 
Dickerman intend receiving a few boarding pupils into their home in 
the fall. 

Further south—for these are South Side institutions—is to be 
found the Kenwood Institute, on Forty-seventh Street, near the Lake. 
The principal, Miss A. E. Butts, receives into her large and finely 
appointed home about twelve boarding pupils. This school has the 
distinction of being the only girls’ school affiliated with the University 
of Chicago, thus obviating the necessity of entrance examination. 
A certificate from the principal of Kenwood Institute admits to the 
University of Michigan, the University of Wisconsin, Vassar College, 
Smith College, and Wellesley College without examinations. Special 
attention is given to the study of art history, illustrated lectures being 
given regularly on this subject. 

On Oakenwald Avenue, also near the Lake, is Ascham Hall, a 
school for young ladies. The principal is Miss Kate Byam Martin, a 
sister of Mrs. Charles Henrotin. Miss Martin’s school is noted for 
the attention it gives to modern languages and to art. Examinations 
for the University of Chicago are given quarterly at Ascham Hall. 
Miss Martin, having lived many years abroad, speaks French and 
German with fluency. She is the author of several well-known works 
of fiction and travel. Miss Martin receives twelve young ladies into 
her house. 

Eight miles west of the city, but connected with it by numerous 
lines of electric and steam cars, in the beautiful suburb of Oak Park, 
is the Scoville Place School, Mrs. Helen E. Starrett, principal. This 
school is named for the gentleman whose spacious mansion, sur- 
rounded by five acres of lawn, the school has occupied since his death. 
On account of its size, large and finely furnished rooms for pupils, 
and its general superior equipment, this school has been named the 
Ogontz of Chicago schools. It accommodates twenty-five boarding 
and one hundred day pupils. It is especially noted for the attention 
given to the use of good English in speech and composition. Its 
certificates admit to all the best colleges for women. Mrs. Starrett is 
well known in the literary world, not only for magazine articles on 
educational topics, but for several books on ethical and social sub- 
jects. Her “ Letters to a Daughter” have been read by thousands of 
young girls during the past ten years. 

Beautiful Kenilworth, a few miles north of Chicago, on the heavily 
wooded bluffs overlooking Lake Michigan, possesses one of the most 


Art Institute 


thoroughly equipped schools in the country, Kenilworth Hall. Within 
easy reach of the city by numerous suburban trains, with a most beauti- 
ful natural environment, are situated the home of Mrs. Babcock, 
the principal, and another building devoted exclusively to the 
purpose of recitation and study. Mrs. Babcock is an experienced 
teacher of widespread reputation. While, if desired, pupils are pre- 
pared for college, the special inducements offered by this school are 
delightful home associations and a most thorough course of study 
along general lines under Mrs. Babcock and a corps of competent 
assistants. Numerous graduates of Kenilworth Hall, prominent in 
society and literary circles, attest the thoroughness of Mrs. Babcock’s 
training. Mrs. Babcock receives twelve boarding pupils into her 
home. 

The truth is, that Chicago, possessing its unsurpassed opportuni- 
ties for general culture, with such finely equipped schools, offers 
inducements which are proving sufficient to cause parents to turn 
their eyes thither when considering the question of the education of 
their daughters. 
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Making His Mark.—She—Have you heard 
that our minister is to be tried for heresy? 
He—Yes, it is quite a distinction for so young 
a man.—SArooklyn Life. 

He Wondered.—“ Dearest,” she said, coo- 
ingly, “I wish you were a great statesman, 
with your picture on our greenbacks.” “I 
wonder if she knows that a man has to be 
dead to get his picture on the currency,” he 
thought to himself. There are some things 
itis better not to know.—/ndianafpolis /Jour- 
nal. 

Mr. Anstey, the author of “Vice Versa,” 
tells a story to illustrate the inappropriate 
way in which Scripture texts are sometimes 
used. Ata small seaside resort in England a 
generous citizen presented a number of free 
seats for the promenade, each adorned with 
an iron label stating that “ Mr. Jones, of this 
town, presented these seats for the public use. 
The sea is his and he made it.”"—Mew York 
Tribune. 

In one of the smaller towns of Kentucky 
lives a negro familiarly known as “Tim 
White.” On one occasion it was necessary to 
record his full name. The not unusual suppo- 
sition that “Tim” stood for “ Timothy” was 
met with flat denial. “No, sah! My right 
name is W hat-timorous-souls-we-poor-mortals- 
be White. Dey jes’ calls me Tim fo’ short, 
sah.” — Exchange. 

It is not otten that the House of Commons 
has the chance of enjoying a good and inno- 
cent joke. But it found the occasion the 
other night, and at the expense of Mr. John 
Burns, who is far too earnest a man to indulge 
in jokes of malice prepense. “Since I came 
igto the House, four years ago,” Mr. Burns 
said, “‘ the confidence of the public in it has 
much diminished.” The laughter that here 
broke forth prevented him from finishing the 
sentence.— Household Words. 

“It is a wonder to me,” said Willie Wish- 
ington, “to see how quickly the minds of 
some men act. There are people who can 
decide in an instant what it would take others 
along time to consider. I met a man the 
other evening who is that way.” “ Was hea 
lawyer?” “I don’t know. But he had an 
intellectual grasp that was astounding. I 
met him in the hall just as he was reaching 
for an umbrella. ‘Is that your umbrella?’ 
he inquired. ‘No,’ replied I. ‘ In that case,’ 
he answered, ‘it’s mine.’”— Washington Star. 

Mark Twain has been telling the South 
African pressmen some yarns and cracking 
some jokes at his own expense. One of the 
latter is related by a Johannesburg paper. 
Mark was talking about South Africa’s numer- 
ous recent afflictions. “ Yes,” he said, “‘ you 
have had a fearful time here lately—what with 
wars, revolutions, rinderpest, locusts, drought 
—and me. I guess you can go no further 
with plagues. Now that I’ve come, you must 
take a change for the better.”— Westminster 
Gazette. 


The preacher spoke of little things, 
Their influence and power, 

And how the little pitted speck 
Made all the apple sour. 


He told how great, big, sturdy oaks 
From little acorns grew, 

And how the tiny little stone 
The burly giant slew. 


But the cyclist sat there unimpressed 
By all the speaker’s fire, 
Until he went outside and found 
A pin had pierced his tire. 
— Wilkesbarre News Dealer. 


One old-fashioned divine of my early youth 
(writes A. K. H. B.) preached every Sunday 
upon “The Broken Covenant.” At length 
the long-suffering parishioners could stand it 
no longer, and a deputation was organized to 
visit the manse. The deputation informed 
the minister that they were extremely weary 
of hearing continually of “ The Broken Cov- 
enant,” and that there was a general desire to 
have at least one new sermon. “You shall 
have it,” said the worthy minister, in concilia- 
tory strain; “you shall have a perfectly new 
sermon next Sunday.” Accordingly the church 
was fuller than usual, and a thrill of satisfac- 
tion ran round when the text was announced 


in these words: “And the cup was found in 
Benjamin’s sack.” “Let me tell you, my 
friends,” said the preacher, “the day is com- 
ing when all your sacks will be rypit. And 
what, think you, will be found in them? Yes, 
what will be found in them? Again I ask 
you, what will be found in them? The first 
thing found in them will be ‘ The Broken Cov- 
enant,’ on which I will now proceed to speak 
at great length.”” Thus was hope dashed to 
the ground, and the congregation fell back 
into the state of utter misery in which they 
had listened to that dismal orator on many 
past days. 


An Electrical Fancy 


The astonishing progress of electrical science 
is neatly satirized by a Parisian paper, which 
imagines Mr. Edison, in his laboratory, hear- 
ing the news of a declaration of war between 
Great Britain and the United States. A young 
man, his assistant, rushes in, pale and out of 
breath, and exclaims to the great electrician : 
“Oh, master, war is declared! It is terri- 
ble!” 

“ Ah!” says the master. “ War declared, 
eh? And where is the British army at this 
moment ?” 

“ Embarking, sir.” 

“ Embarking where ?” 

“ At Liverpool.” 

“ At Liverpool—yes. Now, my friend, would 
te please join the ends of those two wires 

anging there against the wall? That’s right. 
Now bring them tome. Good! And be kind 
enough to press that button.” 

The assistant, wondering and half-amused, 
presses the button. 

“Very well,” says the inventor. “ Now do 
you know what is taking place at Liverpool ?” 

“The British army is embarking, sir.” 

The inventor pulls out his watch and glances 
at the time. “There is no British army,” he 
says, coolly. 

“What?” screams the assistant. 

“When you touched that button you de- 
stroyed it.” 

“ Oh, this.is frightful!” 

“It is not frightful at all. It is science. 
Now, every time that a British expedition em- 
barks at any port, please come and tell me at 
once. Ten seconds afterward it will simply 
be out of existence, that’s all.” 

“There doesn’t seem to be any reason why 
America should be afraid of its enemies after 
this, sir.” 

“T am inclined to believe you,” says the 
master, smiling slightly. “But in order to 
avert future trouble, I think it would be best 
to destroy England altogether.” 

“To—to destroy England, sir—” 

“ Kindly touch button number four there.” 

The assistant touches it. The inventor 
counts ten. 

“eight, nine, ten—it is all over. 
no more England.” 

“Oh! oh!” screams the young man. 

“ Now we can go on quietly with our work,” 
says the master. “And if we should ever be 
at war with any other nation, you have only 
to notify me. I have an electric button con- 
necting with every foreign country which will 
destroy it when pressed. In ten minutes I 
could destroy every country in the world, the 
United States included. Be careful, now, that 
you don’t touch any of those buttons acci- 
dently—you might do a lot of damage!”— 

Youth's Companion, 


There is 
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Exit the Spinning- Wheel 
Woman’s Work in New Fields 


When the spinning-wheel and the loom 
went from cottage to factory, there began a 
world-revolution not equaled by any over- 
turning of an old order which civilization has 
witnessed. When cloth was no longer spun 
and woven and bleached and fashioned by 
home skill, but came from factories and called 
for a price instead of for effort at first hand ; 
when baking and brewing and churning became 
great separate industries, like soap-boiling, 
candle-making, and a score of other tasks 
which had once filled woman’s days to the full, 
civilization stood on the threshold of a great 


new era compared to which those were un- 
important times when slaves were turned loose 
into the condition of self-dependent freemen, 
and vast armies were disbanded after having 
forgot all crafts but the craft of war. History 
took on anew turn in this revolution, or evolu- 
tion, to which almost no other can compare. 
The hands and hearts and minds of millions of 
women, born and yet to be born, stood ready 
for new occupations in large degree, and some 
of the gravest questions this old world has 
propounded stared in the faces of both men 
and women then, nor have they ceased their 
insistence or their gravity even now. 

In what may woman engage to do best 
justice to her powers and most good with 
them, and suffer least detriment to her woman- 
liness? We are told that there are over two 
thousand occupations open to women to-day, 
as against only three to which they could turn 
a generation ago. The general aspect of the 
world to-day toward a woman at the bar or on 
the jury, for instance, is far different trom what 
it would have been thirty years ago, but there 
are still thousands who are unreconciled to 
such conditions, and among womankind there 
are almost as many, proportionately, who view 
with dread the prospect of going into the 
world as bread-winners, as there were a half- 
century ago. To these the first choice of 
occupation is one of the very first which opened 
to the woman in search of opportunity. Teach- 
ing is the nearest and dearest work to the 
truly feminine heart, and although it was one 
of woman’s first resources, it has been out- 
classed by none subsequent to it, either in the 
extent of its demands or the rewards they 
offer. From the college presidency to the 
teaching of babes, there is call in every field 
for the capable woman; but in no branch of 
labor, educational or otherwise, can women 
find a field so peculiarly their own as in the 
kindergarten. 

Kindergarten! Beautiful word, suggesting 
the flowers of childhood and the tender study 
and love and care of the coaxing gardener, who 
is wise beyond the point where men expect 
roses to flourish under the same treatment 
as violets, but give to each tender plant the 
care which, by minute, individual 
have found it to be in need of. This branc 
of education is offering; perhaps, the most and 
the choicest inducements of any occupation 
open to women. It is a field in which they 
need fear no stress of competition except 
among themselves, for in it there can be none 
of the vexed strife between men and women, 
such as works so sorely on the spirits of those 
women who choose the more advanced stages 
of educational work. In it, moreover, women 
find a vocation which is more than bread- 
winning, a calling next of kin to their crown of 
glory, motherhood! For that sacredest of 
offices it fits such as God may, in time, elevate 
thereto; and for those who may always find 
their work outside the walls of home, it opens 
up opportunities of a depth and breadth and 
beauty any one might wellenvy. The science 
of child-study, to which it has given birth and 
impetus, is assuming proportions and reveal- 
ing charms which take captive the finest minds, 
and from being first misunderstood as a scheme 
for “amusing children,” kindergartning has 
come to be recognized as one of the most 
subtly delicate and beautiful, as well as one 
of the most important, of all sciences. 

From Mrs. J. N. Crouse, the Principal of the 
Chicago Kindergarten College, No. 10 East Van 
Buren Street, Chicago, Ill., where many of the 
best teachers in the country have been trained, 
it was learned that the demand for good 
teachers far exceeds the supply, and that 
places are sometimes open months looking 
for “the right woman.” Further inquiry also 
brought out the facts that a knowledge of 
kindergartning is a strong recommendation 
for applicants for ordinary positions the coun- 
try over, and that salaries may be said to be 
better in this than in almost any other branch 
of woman’s work. For instance, teachers who 
have had but two years’ instruction receive 
from $500 to $600 per year for services during 
half a day through the school year, and stu- 
dents who have had three or four years of 
theoretical and practical instruction receive 
from $800 to $1,500 per year. These, then, 
are some of the facts of one of the promising 
and honorable avocations open to women. 
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—Dr. George Taylor Winston, President of 
the University of North Carolina, was unani- 
mously elected President of the University of 
Texas. He has accepted. 

—Christina Rossetti is to have a memorial 
in Christ Church, Woburn Square, where she 
attended for nearly twenty years. It will con- 
sist of a series of paintings for the reredos by 
Sir Edward Burne-Jones. 

—In an interview on the late Jules Simon, 
Rochefort said: “ Although he was Minister 
several times, he accomplished the feat—a 
rarity, under the circumstances, which deserves 
emphasizing—of acquiring no fortune and 
dying poor.” 

—John Hardy, the inventor of the vacuum 
brake, died recently in Vienna, where for 
many years he had been employed by the 
State railroads. He was born in 1520, worked 
for a time under George Stephenson, and is 
believed to have been the last survivor of his 
assistants. 

—Besangon was the birthplace of Victor 
Hugo and Pasteur. Its Town Council re- 
cently had a warm debate over the question 
whether the town lycée, now named after the 
former, should be named the Lycée Pasteur 
instead. The advocates of the change de- 
clared that Pasteur had cured many people in 
the department, while Victor Hugo had never 
done anything for them. But a majority of 
the Council voted to retain the present name. 

—Miss Kingsley, the African traveler, gives 
an amusing account of the beginning of her 
love_of adventure. She was at the Canary 
Islands, and, hearing “ very dreadful accounts 
of the dangers and horrors of traveling in 
West Africa,” she felt she must go, out of 
mere feminine curiosity. She continues: “I 
asked a man who knew the country what I 
should find most useful to take out with me, 
and he replied: ‘ An introduction to the Wes- 
leyan mission, because they have a fine 
hearse and plumes at the station, and would 
be able to give you a grand funeral.’” 

—The wife of Bishop Wightman, of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church South, has given 
to Bishop Hurst, for the American Univer- 
Sity, an autograph letter of John Wesley, 
written March 31, 1790, the closing paragraph 
of which is as follows: “ As soon as possible 

ou should put the Believers in Bands and 
introduce ye whole Methodist Discipline. 
But, I pray, do not introduce slouched hats ; 
let us not imitate Clowns or Quakers. Next 
to the Bible, I love Common Sense. There- 
fore I wd never be singular for singularity 
sake. I am, dear Billy, your affectionate 
Friend and Brother, J. Wesley. Beware of 
women.” 

—Writing of Dr. Newman Hall, a corre- 
spondent of the London “ Daily News” says: 
“Never were fourscore years borne more 
brightly and buoyantly than by the great Con- 
gregationalist minister, who first saw the light 
on May 22, 1816. It is but a brief while ago 
that I watched him chasing an omnibus in 
the Strand with all the nimbleness of a man 
of thirty; and when, one day this week, he 
came into the library of Vine House, Hamp- 
stead, to greet me, it required a distinct effort 
-of the imagination to realize that Dr. Newman 
Hall was within a day or two of eighty. No 
stranger who met him and conversed with 
him, without being informed beforehand of the 
fact, would dream of charging the famous suc- 
cessor of Rowland Hill with the burden of 
forescore years. His good health Mrs. Hall 
attributes in large measure to her husband’s 
bright way of looking at things in general, and 
to his singularly happy temperament.” 

—A letter in the daily papers suggests that 
some lasting memorial of Mrs. Rundle Charles, 
the well-known author of “Chronicles of the 
Schonberg-Cotta Family,” would be in har- 
mony with the wishes of the large circle of 
friends and readers who hold her and her work 
in warm appreciation, and to whom her death is 
a deep sorrow and an irreparable loss. Mrs. 
Charles, the wnter adds, took a great interest 
in the North London Hospital for Consump- 
tives, near which she lived, and for many 
years she regularly attended its committee 
meetings. Shealso frequently visited the sick 
and suffering in the wards. Itis felt that many 
would like to contribute towards the endow- 


ment of a bed to be called “The Elizabeth 
Rundle Charles Bed,” thus forwarding the 
work so dear to her, and at the same time 
appealing to the sympathies of the public at 
large. Contributions may be sent to Basil- 
woodd Smith, Branch Hill Lodge, Hamp- 
stead Heath, London, N. W., England. 

—Major J. B. Pond, in a recent article in 
the “Cosmopolitan,” writes as follows of 
Jonn B. Gough : 

It is strange, but it is a fact, that although Gough 
never broke down in his life as an orator, and never 
failed to capture his audience, he always had a mild 
sort of stage-fright which never vanished until he 
began to speak. To get time to master this fright 
was his reason for insisting upon being “ intro- 
duced ” to his audiences before he spoke, and he so 
insisted even in New England, where the absurd 
custom had been abandoned for years. While the 
chairman was introducing him, Mr. Gough was 
“ bracing up ” to overcome his stage-fright. By the 
way, let me say right here (as the phrase “ bracing 
up” has two meanings) that the slanderous state- 
ments often started against Mr. Gough, to the effect 
that he sometimes took a drink in secret, were 
wholly and wickedly untrue. In his autobiography 
Mr. Gough has told the story of his fall, his con- 
version, and his one relapse, and has told it truth- 
fully. He was absolutely and always, after his first 
relapse, a total abstinence man in creed and life. 
There never lived a truer man. 


—Ermst Curtius, the well-known German 
Hellenist, who died in Berlin on July 11, was 
born at Lubeck on September 2, 1814, and, 
after a preliminary training in the college of 
his native town, pursued his studies at the 
universities of Bonn, Gottingen, and Berlin, 
and in 1837 visited Athens, in company with 
Professor Brandis, in order to begin at head- 
quarters his researches into Greek antiquities. 
Subsequently he accompanied Otfried Miiller 
in his archzological expedition to the Pelo- 
ponnesus. On the death of that eminent 
scholar in 1840, he returned to his native 
country; was made doctor by the University 
of Halle ; taught for some time in the colleges 
of Berlin; became professor extraordinary 
there, and was appointed tutor to Prince 
Frederick William, the father of the present 
Emperor of Germany, and Secretary of the 
Royal Academy of Sciences. In 1856 he 
succeeded Hermann as professor at GOttin- 
gen. He went to Athens to undertake exca- 
vations at Olympia in April, 1864, and in 1875 
was sent by the German Government to 
Greece, where he concluded a convention 
with the Greek authorities, by which the Ger- 
mans obtained a monopoly of the excavations 
at Olympia. Since 1870 he had been director 
of the antiquarian department in the Royal 


Museum. 


They Didn’t Know What to 
Make of It 


Once upon a time there was an island in the 
Pacific Ocean inhabited by a people that had 
no acquaintance with matters outside their 
own domain. Ona certain day there was a 
terrific storm at sea, and among the things 
thrown upon the shores of the island was a 
ladder. 

When the islanders saw the ladder they 
marveled much as to what it was and for what 
purpose created. 

Some thought one thing and some another. 
Finally there were but two opinions, and be- 
hind each was ranged half of the people, the 
other half being behind the other opinion. 

One party held that the rungs of the lad- 
der were intended to hold the sides together, 
while the other party as stoutly maintained 
that their purpose was to keep the sides 
apart. 

However the people might agree or differ as 
to what the ladder was intended for, upon the 
rung question they stood unalterably divided, 
one side holding to the keep-apart theory, 
while the other side clung to the theory of hold- 
together. 

If an islander set the ladder upon its side 
and proceeded to prove, at least to his own 
satisfaction, that it was the section of a fence 
(although he would not go so far as to explain 
what kind of an animal it was that was so large 
that he could not get through the palings and 
yet so sluggish-that he could not top so low a 
wall), it was only for a moment that he re- 
ceived attention; for it was only a question 
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of time how soon the old contention asserted 
itself, and the people began again the old 
question as to the object for which the rungs 
were created and put in place. 

The same result was sure to follow when 
some other theorist placed the ladder flat 
upon the ground and sought to show that it 
was the skeleton of a raft, or possibly a well- 
ventilated palanquin. The keep-apart and 
hold-together controversy was to re- 
kindle. 

There is no knowing how long this condi- 
tion of things might have gone on had not a 
sailor from some far-off country been washed 
ashore. 

He was shown the ladder, and was asked 
in signs what it was for. He replied by stand- 
ing it on end against a tree and mounting into 
the latter’s branches. 

The islanders were astonished, but their 
minds, as usual, reverted to the old puzzle— 
were the rungs designed to keep the sides 
apart or to hold them together? 

The sailor explained that both parties were 
equally in the wrong; the rungs were there 
neither to keep the sides apart nor to hold 
them together. But the sides were there to 
hold the rungs in place. 

Moral: Very much depends upon the point 
of view; and, ten chances to one, notwith- 
standing you think you know it all, there may 
be a few things not included in your mental 
stock-in-trade.— Boston Transcript. 
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The Sherman Statue 


The National Sculpture Society has re- 
plied to the Sherman Statue Committee of the 
Society of the Army of the Tennessee in regard 
to the criticism by the Committee that the 
National Sculpture Society did not protest 
until after the award for the statue had been 
made to Mr. Rohl-Smith. Mr. Ward says 
that that is true. The National Society was 
in entire ignorance of what had taken place in 
the Committee after the decision of the com- 
mittee of experts had been given until the 
announcement of the successful artist’s name 
was made public. Assoon as this was known 
the Society made its protest. Mr. Ward calls 
attention to the fact that $80,000 of public 
money, money that belongs to the people of 
the United States, is to be expended on this 
statue, and that the National Sculpture Soci- 
ety wishes to call the attention of the people 
to the way in which their mgneyis used. Mr. 
Ward says: “The question is whether, by 
trusting to your own, in neglect of more com- 
petent because more instructed, judgment, 
you have undertaken to misspend this public 
money by directing the expenditure of it upon 
a less worthy work of art than might have 
been obtained for it.” That is the contro- 
versy in a nutshell. The qualifications which 
would make a man a good general would not 
necessarily make him a competent judge of 
art. Mr. Ward says: “ It isa question whether 
the training and experience that confer au- 
thority in every profession and in every trade 
shall confer authority in the choice of public 
works of art, to be paid for with public 
money. This is the question upon which we 
have notified you that we should appeal to the 
public.” The method of appeal adopted by 
the National Sculpture Society is to request 
the competing artists to put their models on 
public exhibit, not only in the city of New 
York, but, as far as practicable, in other cities, 
in order that the people who have contributed 
the money may have the opportunity, so far 
as their education permits, to judge of the 
merits of the work selected, and also that 
these models may be made the occasion for 
educating the people to the value of an art not 
so highly appreciated in this country as it 
should be. All the artists, with the exception 
of the successful competitor, have agreed to 
meet the request of the National Sculpture 
Society. Mr. Rohl-Smith doubts his ability 
to meet the wishes of the Society, because of 
illness and his absence from the country until 
autumn. 


Baptist Young People’s Union 


The Baptist Young People’s Union of Amer- 
ica, which held its sixth annual International 
Convention of four days, July 16-19, at Mil- 
waukee, Wis., is an organization within the 
Baptist Church similar in purpose and work 
to the Epworth League in the Methodist 
Church, and to the Society of Christian En- 
deavor in the various denominations in which 
it-is active. The Milwaukee Convention 
was attended by about 12,000 delegates from 
local, State, and provincial unions in all parts 
of the United States and Canada, and was a 
fine exhibition of religious zeal and enthusi- 
asm. One of the peculiarities of this Union is 
in the geographical subdivisions of the territory 
which it covers and the emblematic color of 
each. Canada is represented by red badges 
and banners; the Northern States west of 
the Mississippi River by blue; the Northern 
States east of the Mississippi River by gold; 
and the Southern States are known in the 
Convention by their green emblems. The 
general headquarters of the Union are in 
Chicago, where “ The Baptist Union,” the offi- 
cial organ of the movement, is published, 
and is supported by a $50,000 fund. The 
Union was organized in Chicago in 1891 in 
pursuance to a call issued by the Baptist 
Church. It has enjoyed a wonderfully rapid 
growth. One of the encouraging features of 
this denominational union is its tendency 
toward union in the Baptist denomination, for 
it brings together in annual convention the 
young people of the Northern and Southern 

ranches of the Baptist fold, and cannot but 
be a strong factor in preparing the way for 


union between these branches. Another spe- 
cial work is the Gospel car service which it 
sustains. Four of these “ churches on wheels ” 
are kept busy in the work of evangelism, es- 
pecially on the frontiers of the West, where 
they have done a splendid service. 

One of the cardinal features of the forces 
which the Milwaukee Convention represents 
is the “ Christian Culture Course,” especially 
prepared by scholarly pastors and professors 
and pursued by thousands of young Baptists 
all over the country. These courses are rec- 
ognized to be invaluable to the increased intel- 
ligence and efficiency of the Baptist young 
people. The early prayer-meetings each morn- 
ing were seasons of spiritual refreshing. The 
first was termed a “Surrender Meeting ;” the 
second, a “Praise Meeting;” the third, a 
“ Promise Meeting,” and the fourth, which was 
held on Sunday morning, was an “ Enduement 
Meeting.” These were held simultaneously in 
four Baptist churches in different parts of the 
city. The Convention proper was held in the 
Milwaukee Exposition Building, with a seating 
capacity of 12,000, and it was crowded to over- 
flowing at each session. President John H. 
Chapman delivered the opening address, and 
the welcome of the “ Cream City,” her churches 
and people, was extended by representative 
ministers and city officials. The annual reports 
of the President, the Board of Managers, the 
Secretary and Treasurer, were all received 
with demonstrations of great joy, as they 
showed evidence of spiritual and material 
prosperity. One whole afternoon was profit- 
ably devoted to the topic “The Young 
People’s Society a Training-School of the 
Church.” “The Young People’s Society as a 
Working Force” was the general topic of a 
number of conferences on “ New Members,” 
“ Literature,” “ Temperance and Evangelism,” 
“Junior Work,” “Social Work,” and “ Mis- 
sions,” all of which were subdivided and each 
phase of the subject presented by those best 
able to do so. These conferences were new 
departures in this Annual Convention, and 
were warmly welcomed. Three other new 
features in this Convention were the “ State 
and Provincial Rallies,” “ Departmental Ral- 
lies,” in which each of the four distinctive 
colors held separate rallies, and the “saluta- 
tion of the flags,” consisting of a beautiful 
service in which the departmental colors, the 
American flag, and the Union Jack were all 
greeted with great enthusiasm. Almost every 
pulpit in Milwaukee was occupied by Baptist 
divines on the Lord’s Day. The Convention 
was conceded to be the best in the history of 
the Baptist Union. 


Reason Enough 


A party of women once had the privilege of 
inspecting a factory devoted to the manufac- 
ture of spool thread. Their cicerone was the 
proprietor of the factory, one of the largest 
and most complete in the world. 

What most impressed the visitors, however, 
was not the size and evident prosperity of 
the plant, but the beauty of the place. Not 
only was every ve and commercial com- 
fort attended to, but, so far as possible, every 
zsthetic consideration was observed as well. 
Around each wall. of the spacious, well-win- 
dowed apartments where the work was done 
ran a broad, exquisitely painted frieze. The 
figures upon the frieze were a dainty dancing 
company, beautiful in color as well as in form, 
and fit to grace the walls of a dwelling rather 
than a mill. | 

Finally one of the women, a practical, plain- 
spoken dame, asked the owner why he made 
beauty such an object. 

“1 don’t see the use of a frieze like that in 
a factory,” she said, bluntly. “ Why do you 
have it ?” 

The mill-owner smiled. “ Well, come to 
think of it, it is a very practical reason,” he 
said. I find that it makes better thread.”— 
New York Sun. | 
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Editorial Criticism 


There are many people who mistake an 
editorial office for a bureau of revision. One 
of these wants “a specific criticism, rather 
than the inevitable printed slip so discouraging 
to would-be writers.” If editors had single 
manuscripts to deal with, rather than scores 
and hundreds; if they and their publishers 
were philanthropists, with no living to make; 
if it didn’t matter whether the day’s work were 
finished with the day, or left over to week 
after next—then it might be possible to meet 
these demands. But, even then, an altruist 
of any prudence could hardly gratify this cor- 
respondent : 

“If the accompanying manuscript is not 
wanted for publication, please mark with a 
cross in the list below, to indicate in which 
grade you honestly consider it belongs. 

Excellent. 

Good. 

Middling. 

“ Poor.” 

This is not an exhaustive classification by 
any means, and the criticism thus conveyed 
would be of small value. But imagine the 
writer’s wrath at getting back his (or her) com- 
munication marked “poor” or “middling ”! 
An editor makes enemies enough by simply 
returning MSS. which the writers feel to be 
much better than most that he prints: why 
should he go out of his way to add insult (as it 
would be considered in many cases) to injury? 

“IT have convinced myself that there is some 
merit in the inclosed short story, otherwise I 
would not trouble you to examine it. If un- 
available, I should esteem it most highly, in 
returning MS., if you would spare mea word 
saying whether or not you found the story en- 
tirely wanting in merit.’ 

These two sentences don’t seem to ‘fit 
together. If you have formed a definite and 
positive opinion on a given subject, why ask 
for another fellow’s, unless to prove (what 
you may have already suspected) that he is 
anass? Itisafree country; nobody denies 
your right to believe, if you like, that your 
work is admirable, that you are an unappre- 
ciated genius, and that those who think other- 
wise are soulless numskulls. An editor, if he 
understands his business, does not pretend 
that his judgment of a MS. is final and infal- 
lible. It may contain beauties that escape 
his hasty glance; some one else may like it, if 
he does not. He has no desire whatever to 
offer an opinion on its merits or demerits ; his 
concern is simply to determine whether he 
wants to use it or not. If he doesn’t, you 
can’t force him to buy it; it is a free country 
for him too, thus far at least.—Lippincott’s 
Magazine. 


Laughter 


There ought to be societies formed for the 
encouragement of laughter. A real laugh is 
not common, for it must be remembered that 
a snicker is not a laugh. 

The Puritans were inclined to frown upon 
laughter as frivolous, and therefore wicked. 
Life was a very grave affairto them, an almost 
constant struggle for existence, and they had 
no time to make merry. The first two cen- 
turies of their national life were busy years. 
Privations were many, and the Indians were 
almost continually on the war-path. It is 
small wonder, perhaps, that they rarely enjoyed 
a hearty laugh. 

Philosophers and cynics sneer at laughter. 
Goldsmith (who was always laughing) tells 
us of “the loud laugh that spoke the vacant 
mind,” and the scornful Byron says, “ And if 
I laugh at any mortal thing, ’tis that I may 
not weep.” 

Many people are afraid to laugh because 
they think it common ; so they repress their 
merriment with a smile. 

They do wrong. Nature evidently intended 
us to laugh, or children would not know how. 
Laughter is healthful, and provocative of good 
morals as well as of good health. Hamlet says 
that “one may smile, ind smile, and be a 
villain,” and so one might; but no one could 
laugh and laugh, and be a villain. 

To smirk, grin, guffaw, or smile is not to 
laugh. A good, whole-souled, hearty laugh is 
a panacea for many ills, and worth a doctor’s 
prescription.—Golden Days. 
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for 10 cents. help you. If totally bald do not write. Select faradly 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co. patronage for ten years. Send self-addressed stampe 

Jersey City, N.J. envelope to Miss Racuet T. Wyatt, Centerville, Mass. 
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J.B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY’S 


List of Standard Reference Works includes : 
THE NEW 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPZEDIA 


AT A POPULAR PRICE 


A Dictionary of Universal Knowledge, containing upwards of 30,000 articles; illustrated by more than 3,500 engravings; over 
11,000,000 words, and 17,560 columns of reading matter. 


Rewritten and Enlarged by American and English Editors. International in Character. Based upon the most recent Census Returns, and 
Corrections and Additions made up to the day of printing. 


The New Popular Edition. In 10 volumes. Imperial octavo. Cloth binding, $20.00, net; half leather binding, $25.00, net. 


Lippincott’s Gazetteer of the World 


Edition of 1895. With Latest Census Returns, Newly Revised and Enlarged 
REDUCED ONE-THIRD IN PRICE 

A Complete Pronouncing Gazetteer or Geographical Dictionary of the 

World, containing notices of over 125,000 places, with recent 


Worcester’s 
Unabridged Quarto Dictionary 


Sheep, marbled edges, $10.00; half Turkey morocco, marbled edges, 
$12.00; half Russia, marbled’ edges, $12.00; half Russia, ver- 


million edges, $12.50; full Russia, marbled edges, $16.00; full 
Russia, vermillion edges, $16.50; full Turkey, marbled edges, 
$16.00; full Turkey, extra gilt edges, $17.00. The above styles, 
with Denison’s Patent Index, 75 cents additional. 


and authentic information respecting the Countries, Islands, 
Rivers, Mountains, Cities, Towns, etc., in every portion of the 
globe; also, the Census for 1880-1890. Originally edited by 
JosePH THomas, M.D., LL.D., author of “ Lippincott’s Pronounc- 


ing Biographical Dictionary,” “ Thomas’s Pronouncing Medical 
Dictionary,” etc. One imperial octavo volume of nearly 3,000 


Lippincott S pages. Library sheep, $8.00, net; half Turkey, $10.00, net; half 


Pronouncing Dictionary of Russia, $10.00, net. 
Biography and Mythology | Allibone’s Dictionary of Authors, 


New Edition. Thoroughly Revised and Greatly Enlarged and Supplement 
BEDUCED ONE-THIRD 22% SRICE A Critical Dictionary of English Literature and British and American 


Containing Memoirs of the Eminent Persons of All Ages and Coun- Authors, Living and Deceased. By S. AUSTIN ALLIBONE, 
tries. By J. THomas, M.D., LL.D. LL.D. With Supplement. By JoHN TosTeR Kirk, LL.D. The 
Complete in one imperial octavo volume of 2,550 pages. Sheep, eutire work containing the Names and History of over Eighty- 
$8.00, net; half Turkey, $10.00, net; half Russia, $10.00, net. three Thousand Authors Complete in five imperial octavo vol- 
Two-Volume Edition. Sheep, per set, $10.00, net; half Turkey, umes. Cloth, $37.50; sheep, $42.50; half Russia, $50.00 ; half 
$12.00, net. + calf, $55.00; half morocco, $55.00. 


THE NEW VARIORUM EDITION OF SHAKESPEARE 


Edited by Horace Howarp Furniss, Ph.D., LL.D., L.H.D. Royal octavo volumes. Extra cloth, uncut edges, gilt top, $4.00. The ten 
volumes already issued, bound in half morocco, gilt top, $50. Sold only in sets. 


A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM THE MERCHANT OF VENICE 
THE TEMPEST ROMEO AND JULIET 
AS YOU LIKE IT KING LEAR 


HAMLET (2 vols.) 
MACBETH 
OTHELLO 


For sale by all booksellers. Specimen pages sent free on application to the Publishers, 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, = = PHILADELPHIA 


The Lawton Simplex |FOR CHRISTIAN WORKERS 
Gospel Hymns, 1 to 6, for Devotional Meet- Wako Buncusn, 


Highest Praise, the Sabbath School. %30 100. | 
a ~ per FORDS, HOWARD & B k 
HULBERT, 47 E. 10th OOKS 
ity. | 


Christian Endeavor Hymns. $30 per 100. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
76 East %h St. New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago | St» New York € 


we saves time 
™ and labor ; 

@ money too— 
100 letters, 
postal cards, 
copies of music, drawings, or typewritten 
copy, in almost no time, and exact copies 
at that, by using the Lawton Simplex. 
Requires no washing or cleaning, and 
saves its cost over and again in sending 
out notices. Costs but little ($3 to $10). 


Caution.— Other things are being made and called 
Simplex Printers. The only way to be sure of get- 
ting the genuine is to see that yours is the Lawton 
Simplex ter. Send for circulars. Agents wanted. 


LAWTON & CO., 20 Vesey St., New York 


600 SECOND HAND BICYCLES 


5 Years Cured—WM. E. WELLER, : 
All kes cl Out We to meet the season’s attack, and doit mow. Add 
$26.00 cach.’ Send for tee Liste 164 Cherry St., Burlington, Vt. Dr. HAVES, Buffalo, N. 


Home Treatment for 


7 Years YAN 
24 5th St., Minn. WE OFFER 


A Cure That Stay S 


Our of the disease not caly of gives 
icates t cause of the disease an 
5 Years W. GILLESPIE, OUR NEW BOOK —Thesis for 1896 —with 2.000 
ver, N. Y. other references whom zou can consult, now ready. Sent on 
appication with blank for free examination. GET TT. Read 
it over. Talk with these people or write them. “Get 
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This Little Maid in Red 


which you'll find 
on every box of 


ELECTRO- 
SILICON 


marks the genu- 
ine, and is a guarantee of the 


Best Silver Polish Known. 


Send for trial quantity 
Grocers sell it. and tac-simile of box. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New Yorks 


When calling ask for Mr. Grant. 


Educational 


Books 


of all descriptions 
can be obtained at 


LIBERAL 
DISCOUNTS 


from me. 
Send 10 cents for 
set of special slips. 


F. E. GRANT 


23 W. 42d St., New York 


History for Ready Reference 


and Topical Reading 
IN FIVE IMPERIAL VOLUMES 


By J. N. LARNED, £x-Pres. Am. Library Ass'n. 
=~ Giving History on All Topics in the Exact 
Words of the Historians Themselves 

This work is a New Departure in Book Making 
as it fills a place hitherto wholly unoccupied. 

It gives History in the very language of its best 
interpreters, and within easy reach of the reader. 

Its system of Ready Reference and Cross Refer- 
ence is new and complete, and shows History in its 
relations as does no other work. 

It also presents History in its Literature, hence 

In its most attractive form, and with its sources 
Clearly given. 
_ Quotations from over five thousand volumes make 
it equivalent, practically, to a library of very many 
volumes, or, as Bishop Vincent says, ** puts the 
history of the world on a single 
shelf’ 

It will answer more questions in History, more 
authoritatively, with greater excellence of literary 

pression, and with a greater economy of time, 
than any other work in the world. 

Sent carriage free to responsible subscribers on easy 
payments. Send for circular, giving full information. 


SOLICITORS EMPLOYED 
The C. A. Nichols Co., Publishers 
Springfield, Mass. 


ISO’S CURE FOR 
URES WHERE ALL ELSE FAW 


tee 


met ‘AP. 
Bort Cough Serup. Tastes Gooc. 
m tine. Soi dy druggista. 


CONSUMPTION 


Fugitive Poems 
To Hafiz 


By Thomas Bailey Aldrich 


Though gifts like thine the fates gave not/to 
me, 

O Hafiz, one thing we both hold in fee— 

Nay, it holds us; for when the June wind 
blows 

We both are slaves and lovers to the rose. 

In vain the pale Circassian lily shows 

Her face at her green lattice, and in vain 

The violet beckons, with unveiléd face; 

The bosom’s white, the lip’s light purple 
stain— 

These touch our liking, yet no passion stir. 

But when the rose comes, Hafiz—in that place 

Where she stands smiling, we kneel down to 
her. — The Critic. 


Matterhorn Quests 
By Richard Burton 


As men essay the Matterhorn— 

That peering peak of stone and snow— 
To view, some matchless Alpine morn, 

The petty world stretch far below, 
Though after all their toil and pain 

They can but clamber down again, 


So yearning souls essay the heights 
Of spirit, setting dangers by, 
And recking naught of low delights 
The flesh affords; you ask them why, 
They know not; some divine unrest 
Bids them to climb and do their best. 
—Exchanee. 


The Hour Draws Near 
By J. G. Whittier 


The hour draws near, howe’er delayed and late, 
When at the Eternal Gate 

We leave the words and works we call our own, 
And lift void hands alone 

For love to fill. Our nakedness of soul 
Brings to that gate no toll ; 

Giftless we come to Him who all things gives, 
And live because He lives. 

— Selected. 


Hammer and Anvil 
By John Clifford, D.D. 


Last eve I paused beside a blacksmith’s door, 
And heard the anvil ring the vesper chime ; 
Then, looking in, I saw upon the floor 
Old hammers worn with beating years of 
time. 


“ How many anvils have you had,” said I, 
“To wear and batter all these hammers 


so ?”’ 
“ Just one,” said he; then said, with twinkling 
eye, 
“The anvil wears the hammers out, you 
know.” 


And so, I thought, the anvil of God’s Word 
For ages skeptic blows have beat upon ; 
Yet though the noise of falling blows was 
heard, 
The anvil is unharmed—the hammers gone. 
—-Selected. 


Work 
By Mrs. E. B. Browning 


What are we set on earth for? Say, to toil, 

Nor seek to leave thy tending of the vines 

For all the heat o’ the day, till it declines 

And Death’s mild curfew shall from toil 
assoil. 

God did anoint thee with his odorous oil, 

To wrestle, not to reign; and he assigns 

All thy tears over, like pure crystallines, 

For younger fellow-workers cf the soil 

To wear for amulets. 5S» others shall 

Take patience, labor, to their heart. and hand 

From thy hand, and thy heart, and thy brave 
cheer, 

And God’s grace fructify through thee to all. 

The least flower with a brimming cup may 
stand, 

And share its dewdrop with another near. 

— Selected. 


Waterproof 


your skirt edges with 


Duxbak 


BIAS 
VELVETEEN 
BINDING 


It keeps them dry and whole and it 
never fades. 

If your dealer will not 

supply you we will. 


Samples showing labels cnd materials mailed free. 


‘Home Dressmaking Made Easy,’ a new 72 
book by Miss Emma M. Hooper, of the Ladies 
Journal, giving valuable points, mailed for 25c. 


S. H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 690, N. Y. City. 
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Fine aslinen— 
Soft as silk. 
For sale by all leading retailers. 


Muslin.” 


The Dyspeptic and 


convalescent find in SOMATOSE a 
tasty, easily digested and nourishing 
food. It never palls on the appe- 
tite, and rapidly increases weight. 


Somatose 


A Perfect Food, Tonic and Restorative. 


It is a powder made from the most nourishing ele- 
ments of meat, prepared for the nutriment and stimu- 
lus of weak systems. May be taken dry, or in milk, 
water, etc. 


At druggists, in 2-02., %, % and 1 lb. tins. 


Also the following combinations, Somatose-Biscuit, Soma- 
tose-Cocoa, Somatose-Chocolate each containing 
cent. Somatose. Very convenient and palatable prepar 
Pamphlets mailed by Schieffelin & Co., New York. agents 
for Farbenfabriken vorm, Friedr. Bayer & Co., Elberfeld. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 
EVERYTHING 


NEW STORE—Convenient 
NEW STOCK—Complete 

NEW PRICES—Lowest 

NEW IDEAS from everywhere 
NEW APPARATUS of all makers 
NEW SUPPLIES of old staples 


The Scovill & Adams Co., of New York 
Nos. 60 and 62 East lith St. 
(Five doors from B’way) 


Send 85 cents for a sample number of The 
Photographic Times, containing about 100 
handsome photographic illustrations. 
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A Childlike Naturalist 


In his “ Life, Letters, etc., of Agassiz,” Pro- 
fessor Marcou gives this sketch of Gressly, one 
of Agassiz’s early companions : 

“ Agassiz had to pay for his lodging, which 
consisted of a small bedroom poorly furnished, 
and which soon became a true pandemonium 
of the most sordid kind. He boarded when in 
Neuchatel at a third-rate inn, called Le Pois- 
son. kept by the sister of the artist Jacques 
Burkhardt. When traveling—always on foot— 
there was even less expense; for Gressly en- 
tered the first farm on his road, and asked for 
food and lodging. He had already roamed all 
over the Swiss Jura Mountains to make the 
observations which had resulted in the excel- 
lent ‘Observations géologiques sur le Jura 
Soleureis,’ and was well known personally or 
by reputation by almost all the country people, 
who always received him kindly, giving him 
a place at their table and a bed to sleep in—or 
more exactly on; for he slept with his clothes 
on, even with his shoes on. The farmers 
liked Gressly extremely, because he not only 
told good stories, but also gave good advice 
for finding springs, digging wells, and he indi- 
cated good places for marls and clays used in 
agriculture, and for stone quarries. Like a 
child, as he was all his life, he played with the 
children, making cocks and boats and dancing 
frogs out of pieces of old almanacs or news- 
papers. Asan example of his cheap way of 
traveling, he once started with a small sum of 
money in his pocket, then he forgot that he 
had any money, and remained two or even 
three months without spending a penny, going 
from farm to farm, and returned ‘onda with 
the most splendid and rare fossils. And when 
asked why he had stayed so long without writ- 
ing—‘ Why,’ said he, ‘ you forgot to give me any 
money, and I was obliged to do as well as I 
could with my friends the paysans, who gener- 
ously gave me board and lodging as I went 
along ; a slow process,’ he added, ‘ which took 
much of my time.’ ‘ But, Gressly, I gave you 
some money before you started, and I saw you, 
if | remember rightly, put it in that pocket,’ 
indicating the pocket. Gressly put his hand in 
his pocket and brought out the gold pieces 
which had been there, forgotten, ever since he 
started two months before.” 


Whaling by Electricity 


That the field for the application of elec- 
tricity is practically unlimited is again demon- 
strated by a seafaring man who proposes to 
go out and kill whales with it. 

The salt had so much faith in his scheme 
that he engaged an electrician to build a 
dynamo that would generate an alternating 
current of 10,000 volts. That dynamo he 
will have rigged up in his ship, and then he 
will sail away to the north to capture the 
whale in a fin-de-siécle manner. 

Captain Charles W. Hershell, of Halifax, 
owner and commander of the whaling ship 
Rosalie, is the man who intends to wipe out 
the customs and traditions of the whaling in- 
dustry with a small wire and a large dynamo. 

As to the method of application, the cap- 
tain explained it to a New York writer as 
follows : 

“Tam going to place the dynamo on the 
whaler, and not put it into operation until the 
whaling grounds are reached. On board I 
will have a big reel of heavily insulated wire. 

“The reel will be placed in the smaller 
boat in which we go out to meet the whale. 
We shall have several thousand feet of wire 
on the reel.’ One end will be connected with 
the dynamo. At the other end, which will be 
in the smaller boat, will be a hard rubberstick, 
about four feet in length. The wire will run 
through that stick, so that it may be handled 
easily and safely. 

“* At the end of the stick will be attached a 
piece of metal twenty-four inches long and 
one inch indiameter. The point of that needle 
will be sharp, so as to penetrate the flesh of 
the whale easily. 

“The hard-rubbe: stick and the big needle 
will be used just as we use the harpoon to- 
day. When near the big fish, as near as we 
get in the old way, the harpooner will throw 
the electric barb. 

“At the time there will be a current of 


10,000 volts running through the wire. When 
the point of the needle strikes the whale a cur- 
rent connection will be formed with the dynamo, 
and the whale will get the full shock of the 
high voltage and be dead in the fraction of a 
second.” —Soston Globe. 


The Armenian Fund 


Previously acknowledged. $7,520 82 
Mrs. M. A. C., Oakland, Md........... swée 5 00 
From Fairmont Schools (additional)...... 50 
H. A., Bendersville, 3 
Utica Relief Association, Utica, N. Y..... 12 25 
A. A. R., Springfleld, Mass.............-+ 10 00 
Lemonade Booth, Springfield, Mass....... 2 00 
Wellesley, 5 00 
Second Cong’! Church, Ashtabula, O...... 5 0 


A Good Child 


is usually healthy, and both conditions are devel- 
ogee by use of proper food. The Gail Borden Eagle 

rand Condensed Milk is the best infant’s food ; so 
easily prepared that improper feeding is inexcusable 
and unnecessary. 


How it looks, 


to the women who 
wash with Pearl- 
when they see 
a woman wash- 
ing in the old- 
~—. fashioned 


. \ way with 
soap— 
rubbing 


clothes to pieces, rubbing away 
her strength, wearing herself 
gut over the washboard! To 
these Pearline women, fresh 
from easy washing, she seems 
to ‘“‘wear a fool’s cap un- 
awares.”’ Everything’s in 
favor of Pearline (,,"%.,)— 
easier work, quicker work, 
better work, safety, economy. 
There’s not one thing against 
it. What’s the use of washing 
in the hardest way, when it 
costs more money? 


QOS 


The Liberty catalogue isn’t 
for sale—we don’t sell our cat- 
alogues. Send your address 
—don't enclose stamp, use a 
postal—we will send you the 
Book about the Liberty. 


THE LIBERTY CYCLE CO 
4 Warren Street, New Vork 


KODAK VALUES 
REAL VALUES. 


There two kinds of list prices. Lists that 
conttintie $6 sell from—and lists that are made 


to give discounts from. Our catal list is the 

net retail price and no dealer is to sell 
POCKET KODAKS, 
BULLS-EYES, 


BULLET CAMERAS or 
TRANSPARENT FILM 


at less than such published prices. 


Discounts may be tempting, but when you 
buy a camera at 10 per cent. off, how do you 
know that the before you did not get 
20 off, and that the next one after you will not 
get 25? Kodak all get the bottom 
price and every one of them is sure that his 
neighbor got no better bargain than he. 


KODAK VALUES ARE STANDARD 
VALUES—REAL VALUES. 


Only good cameras can sell at list. The 
best cameras sell only at list. 


EASTMAN KODAK Co, 
Book of Kodaks Free. Rochester, N,. Ve 


Dyspepsia 
Indigestion 


Both caused by the inability of 
the stomach to properly assimi- 
late the food. Pepsin, Bismuth, 
and Nux Vomica combined in 


/ igestia 
has a triple effect—that of the actual solvent 
action of the Pepsin on all articles of food, the 
prevention of fermentation and formation of 
gases by the Bismuth, and the stimulant effect 
of the Nux Vomica (which is undoubtedly the 
best known tonic for nervous dyspepsia) on 


the secretion of the digestive fluids. 


Dr. A. H. SuHoox, Red Hook, N. Y., says: “ Of iate I 
have been using your Trigestia tablets, and find your 
formula so good and the tablets so convenient that | 
recommend them highly.” 

Price 50c. and $1.00 per bottle. Send 25c. for 
trial bottle, postpaid. 


A. J. DITMAN, Chemist, 2 Barclay Street 
NEW YORK 


Van Camp’s Boston Baked 
Pork and Beans 


Prepared with tomato 
sauce. Ever ready, pal- 
atable hot or cold. 

Choicest beans, juicy 
meat. ‘Three sizes. 

Send 6c for sample can. 


VAN CAMP PACKING CO., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
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The Business World 


The alarmists, pessimists, and 
The Week bear speculators had their own 

way with the stock market last 
week and on Monday of this week. The 
political situation, the cessation of London 
buying of stocks, and the increased gold ex- 
ports gave them their opportunity, and even 
the illness of Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt was 
most unreasonably urged as a reason for lower 
prices. It is noted that the average of prices 
fell as low or lower than that at the time of 
the Venezuelan “panic,” but professional 
critics term the week’s condition as “de- 
pressed ” rather than “panicky.” There was 
a rally on Friday and Saturday, but an 
accented decline on Monday of this week, 
checked only at the close of the day. Rail- 
way stocks suffered almost universally and 
evenly, and the losses ran from one to eight 
per cent.; the so-called “Granger” stocks 
showed the greatest reductions. Governments 
declined to about 112 for coupon bonds. The 
industrials suffered considerably, especially 
Sugar, Leather, and Tobacco. The exports 
of gold formed a very serious feature of the 
week. The reserve is rapidly reaching the 
$90,000,000 level, and talk of a new bond 
issue is again current, but is generally denied. 
It is announced that the New York bankers 
have decided to turn $15,000,000 of their 
accumulations into the Treasury, and it was 
this report which on Monday afternoon 
checked the depression in the market. On 
Monday Burlington closed at 633 (asked), 
Louisville and Nashville at 4554, Lake Shore 
at 139, Missouri Pacific at 17, New York Cen- 
tral at 91%, St. Paul and Omaha at 33%, 
Western Union at 78, General Electric at 22, 
Manhattan at 9314, Michigan Central at 95, 
Chicago and Northwestern at 93, Illinois Cen- 
tral at 91%. As might be expected, the vol- 
ume of general business trade is small, and 
the industrial markets dull ; exports of wheat, 
however, were 2,963,000 bushels, as against 
2,167,000 bushels the previous week, and 
1,652,000 bushels in the corresponding week 
of last year. The total number of business 
failures for the week is given by “ Brad- 
street’s” as 255,as compared with 219 the 
previous week, and 214 the corresponding 
week last year. 


+ The London “Times” 
says: “ The text of the 
edict of the Emperor of 

China respecting the construction of railways 

in that country has now reached London. 

The Emperor begins by stating that he has 

read the memorial of the Ministry of War 

recommending the appointment. of a high 
officer to take charge of the construction of 
railways. The latter, the Emperor observes, 
are most important for the maintenance of 
trade as well as for the employment of the 
masses of the people. Hence he has decided 
to encourage railways in every way. Recently 
he instructed the princes and ministers to 
commence with a line in the neighborhood of 
the capital, and they put the work of survey- 
ing a route between Peking and Tientsin 
under the care of Hu, a provincial judge. 
Hu’s report has also been read by the Em- 
peror, and from this it appears that the line, 
starting from Tientsin, would take the route 
of the western banks of the Grand Canal, 
and, passing northwards, wonld cross the 
southern parks and terminate at the Lukon 
bridge, in the western suburbs of Peking, 
traversing a distance of about 80 miles. The 

estimate for the construction is 2,400,000 

taels. The Board of Revenue and the Vice- 

roy of Chi-li are to supply the necessary 
funds. With reference to the grand trunk 
line from Peking to Han-kau, the Emperor 

Says that, as the distance is great and the 

cost immense, he grants the privilege of con- 

structing it to wealthy men in the various 

provinces who can show a capital of 10,000,000 

taels or more. As this line will, therefore, be 

a purely commercial affair, government offi- 

cials are ordered not to interfere with the gains 

or losses of the company, and the promoters 
are promised tokens of imperial approbation 
if they are successful. The edict is addressed 
not only to people in the capital, the provinces, 


Chinese Railways 


and other dependencies of the empire, but also 
to ‘our people laboring in other lands.’” 


A struggle is going on be- 
tween British and French, 
or Russo-French, syndicates 
competing for railway and other public works 
contractsin China. The French, on the whole, 
says a London press telegram, “seem to be 
getting the best of it. The Pekin government, 
according to advices received in London and 
Paris, besides assenting to the construction of 
a narrow-gauge single line from Tungchow to 
the Tonquin frontier, where it will join the 
French line, have given the Russo-French 
syndicate contracts for a projected trunk line 
between Hankow and Canton. Nominally 
this big enterprise will be carried cut by native 
contractors, but with French money and by 
French engineers. Ten civil and railway en- 
gineers have just left Paris for the East in 
connection with these contracts. On the 
British side contracts have been secured for 
railway extension from Tientsin to Pekin. 
German and American private enterprises in 
oy new development of China are not heard 
re) ” 


British Armaments ™anifesto on recent 
political events bearing 
on Imperial policy, trade, 
and armaments has been issued by the British 
Increased Armaments Protest Committee. 
“It concludes by stating (1) that the total of 
British trade has not by any means advanced 
in proportion with the area and population of 
the Empire—that, in brief, trade does not 
follow the flag, and that the disproportionate 
growth of armaments forms an increasingly 
severe strain upon industry; (2) that by far 
the greatest proportion of our trade always 
has been and still is, not with our colonies, but 
with foreign countries, and especially certain 
of them which are affected by our political 
policy; (3) that the proportion and in some 
cases the amount of colonial trade is not in- 
creasing, and that recent acquisitions which 
have involved a heavy political and financial 
burden have only infinitesimally increased 
that trade; (4) that British labor is losing and 
not gaining, and will probably lose still more 
heavily by the extension of the Empire; (5) 
and, finally, that a large and increasing por- 
tion of our wealth accrues from loans to and 
investments in foreign countries, a fact which 
helps to show the folly of perpetually increas- 
ing armaments, and gives a new reason for a 
non-provocative and conciliatory foreign pol- 
icy.” 


How the Roads 
Will be Built 


and Trade 


; Some of our far Western 

The Biggest Farms ranches are still pretty 

in the World large, but the Australian 

“station ” has nothing to equal it on this side 

of the globe. An Oregonian paper thus de- 
scribes some of these “ stations :” 


One James Tyson has about 2,000,000 acres, or 
a territory nearly as large as three States like Rhode 
Island, one and one-half Delawares, or even one- 
third the size of Vermont, or one-seventeenth the 
size of lowa. He has nearly 1,000,000 sheep or the 
equivalent in cattle. One Mr. McCaughey has one 
station of 1,214,877 acres, with some 500,000 sheep. 
James Wilson has 640,000 acres, or just 1,000 square 
miles, in one station, and over 400,000 sheep. I have 
a friend in the interior, whom I visited recently, who 
has 500,000 acres and 300,000 sheep. One can drive 
100 miles on a straight line on hisestate. Of this 
500,000 acres, 70,000 are freehold, and the rest is 
leased from the Government of New South Wales 
on long time,for a definite annual rental. I have 
another friend,a member of the New South Wales 
Parliament, who holds 240,000 acres in Queensland 
on long lease, at an annual rental of one farthing, or 
one-half cent, per acre. Recently the Government 
sunk an artesian well on this land that flows 3,000,000 
gallons per day, according to newspaper reports. 
Most of this station, I am informed, is good land. 
All these stations, like the petty dukedoms of 
Europe, are named, and the names, when pronounce- 
able, are not easily forgotten. But their names serve 
a better purpose than mere ornament. As there is a 
considerable difference in altitude, latitude, soil, 
vegetation, breed or care of sheep, there is a very 
noticeable difference in the wool, and the reputation 
of the station has no little influence on the price of 
the respective clips. In the English trade reviews, 
or prices current, the names of the stations of Aus- 
tralia become as familiar to a large business class as 


are the names of the nations of the globe to the 
average educated man. 


The “Engineering and 
columbia «The attention that is 
now being paid to British Columbia as a 
promising and safe field for the investment of 
Capital in mining enterprise is fully warranted 
by the past few years’ development work, 
carried out under great difficulties. These 
difficulties have consisted, firstly, in the inac- 
cessibility for many months in the year, under 
ordinary conditions, of some of the best min- 
ing territory, and, secondly, even in the sum- 
mer months, want of continuous communica- 
tion by water/and rail. The latter obstacle is 
being rapidly overcome, and the most impor- 
tant camps, before snow comes again, will be 
in much better shape for regular shipments, 
and at fair freight rates instead of those they 
have hitherto experienced. The former draw- 
back, viz., that of a long and severe winter, 
cannot be changed, but it will be materially 
mended in the future by the railroad exten- 
sions now being carried out, and which will be 
kept open just as are the Canadian Pacific 
and other northern roads.” 


The experimental culture of flax 
Flax Culture jin the Puget Sound country, 

conducted this year over a wide 
area under the supervision of the Puyallup 
station, promises to be attended with satis- 
factory results. The establishment of a plant 
for handling the raw product on Bellingham 
Bay is also in progress, and next season may 
see Puget Sound flax culture assuming com- 
mercial importance. Many tests of the prod- 
uct have been made by manufacturers and 
experts, in every case returning the most en- 
cowlaging results by comparison with the best 
product of Europe, both in quality of fiber 
and amount of yield, and also in the value of 
the seed for commercial purposes. The Seat- 
tle Chamber of Commerce, which recently 
sent a large quantity of flax straw to Barbour 
& Sons, the great manufacturers of Lisburn, 
Ireland, have been informed that the samples 
were excellent and very similar to that grown 
in the Courtrai District, Belgium, the recog- 
nized home of superior flax. 


The seemingly para- 

The British Consular doxical statement is 
Service .. made by the English 
trade paper, the “ Iron 

and Coal Trades Review,” that the United 
Kingdom has perhaps the most complete 
and costly consular service in the world, and 
yet that it has on the whole unquestionably 
the most ineffective, from the traders’ point of 
view. “ This,” the journal quoted says, “is a 
broad and sweeping charge to make in refer- 
ence to any branch of the service, but, unfor- 
tunately, it is ‘an ower true tale.’ Every trader, 
every manufacturer, every exporter knows to 
his sorrow how difficult it is to get the consu- 
lar and diplomatic officers of her Britannic 
Majesty’s Government to meet their reason- 
able views and aspirations in reference to 
commercial affairs. Our old tradition of the 
service, which has become crystallized into a 
confirmed habit, is that the consular officer is 


not required to take any initiative in introduc-’ 


ing or promoting ‘business, but has simply, 
like Captain Cuttle, to ‘stand by’ until he is 
called on to do something, which is usually 
a mere matter of routine, and of no particular 
service to anybody. The German consul is 
generally a much more sentient being. He is 
always ready, perhaps for a substantial con- 
sideration, to aid in advancing the interests of 
his country’s commerce, whether it affects the 
community or merely the individual.” 


FINANCIAL 


AMERICAN FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Office, Company’s 
Building, 
308 & 310 
Walnut St, 
Philadelphia 
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THE 


Bond Record List 


of Safe Investments 


We shall be happy to 
send our list of safe 
investments to any 
reader of The Outlook 


desiring the same. 


trouble than those made in any other way. 


HARVEY FISK & SONS 


24 Nassau Street, New York 


This List includes only such bonds and stocks as in our judgment are likely to be regular 
interest and dividend payers. It is pre-eminently for the use of investors, and is intended 
for those who, having no special knowledge of securities, fear to trust their own judgment. 
It may be safely assumed that those who take this List as a standard and always consult 
it before investing will rarely, if ever, suffer any loss in principal, and at most only a 
temporary delay, in exceptional times, in the receipt of interest. Investments based upon 
THE BonpD ReEcorD List, and carefully watched in the light of the information to be derived 
from the regular reading of THE Bonp ReEcorp, will give better satisfaction and be less 


In order to be kept thoroughly informed concerning the condition of corporations in which you may have 
money invested, it is advisable to subscribe to THE BonND RECORD, and to study its articles with care. 


Dealers in United States Bonds and Other Selected Securities 


Guaranty Trust Co. 


of New York 


Surplus, - $2,000,000 

ACTS AS TRUSTEE FOR CORPORATIONS, 
FIRMS, AND INDIVIDUALS, AS GUARDIAN, 
EXECUTOR, AND ADMINISTRATOR. TAKES 
ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL AND PERSONAL 
ESTATES. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 

subject to check or on certificate. 


WALIES G. OAKMAN, President. 


Formerly New York Guaranty and Indemnity Ce. OO 
Mutual Life Building 
65 CEDAR STREET, N. Y. HY OTH ~.. 
OME: 


GEORGE R. TURNBULL, 2d Vice-President. 
HENRY A. MURRAY Treas. and Sec. ee and do it — Don’t wait until your regular attack has com revent it. © 
J. NELSON BORLAND, Assist. Treas. and Sec. 3 Hyomei also cures by inhalation asthma, catarrh, bronchitis, etc. n’t dose 

DIRECTORS > > the stomach to cure the respiratory organs. , 
Samuel D. Babcock, Adnan Iselin, Jr. as P ‘ 
George F. Baker, Augustus D. ‘Suilliard, Se Price by mail, $1.00. 
George S. Bowdoin, ames N. Jarvie, Dear Sir: 
Walter Re Gillette, Walter Booth’s Pocket Inhaler works like a charm. ‘The first inhalation gave relief. It is a biessin 
Robert Goelet, Alexander E. Orr, to humanity and I am sorry it is not better known. I add my name to the “ Pass-It-On-Society,’ 
qenry Ww Rogers, yours, (Rev.) J. M. Farrar, D. D. 

iver Marriman, en - mi ae yomei is a purely vegetable antiseptic, and destroys the germs which cause d in th 
R. Somers Hayes, H. McK. Twombly, ‘3 r piratory organs. The air, charged with H is i coe er then ee 

i ; yomei, is inhaled at the mouth, and, afi 
Charles R. Henderson, Frederick W. Vanderbi: f the minutest air-cells, is exhaled through the nose. It is aromatic, delightful to ieie end abeen 


William C. Whitney. 
sands who have been helped and cured. 


will cure your sneezing, sniffling, nagging 


Hay-Fever 


immediate relief. It is highly recommended by physicians, clergymen, public speakers and thou- 


cata 


“| Pocket Inhaler Ontfit, Complete, by Mail, $1.00, to any part of the United States; 
YOUR RELATIONS 3 consisting of pocket inhaler, made of deodorized hard Tages bottle of younsl, a ietea end 
a full directions for using. If you are sfi// skeptical, send your address: my pamphlet shall prove 
ABROAD > that Hyomei cures, Are yon open to conviction? Extra bottles of Hyomei inhalant by mail, so 
lb Hyomei Balm. for all skin diseases. by mail, 25 cents. 
wi e greatly enhanced if you use 2 
CHEQUE BANK CHEQUES = mts 1. BOOTH, 23 East 20th Street, New York. 


for traveling and for remitting. 


Issued b the 


AGENCY OF 
THE U.S. CHEQUE BANK, L’d 
Freperick W. Perry, Manager, 
40 and 42 Wall St., New York. 


NICKERBOCKER. | 


No more round shoulders. Shoulder . 
Brace and Suspender combined. ~ 
Easily adjusted. Worn with reg 
comfort. Sizes for men, w 
women, boys and girls. 
Sold by druggists, ap- 


YOU Do psy want to sell a WESTERN 
MORTGAGE or Western Land—avoid fore- 
SELL closure costs—stop sending good money after 
bad—get a good 5 per cent. investment instead ? 

State exact location, condition of title, and 

,000 in Western 


pliance stores, general 
stores, 4c. By mai! §1 per pair($1.50 silk 


management of this corporation. HB 


your lowest price. Over $2,000 
WE securities successfully handled by the present arms. wad 
KNICKERBOCKER BHACE CO., EASTON, 


REALTY, INDEMNITY AND Co., 33 Equit- & 
BUY able Building, Boston. Send for our Bond ast. 


Drink HIRES Rootbeer 
when youre hot; when 
you re thirsty ; when callers 
come. At any and all times 
drink HIRES Rootbeer. 


Madp caly by The Charles E. Hires Co., Philadeiphia. 
A package makes 5 Sold everywhere. | 


The Australian “Dry-Air’ : 

: — e Australian ‘‘Dry-Air’’ Treatment, = 

— 
WME 

ORyY-AIF 

‘ thine | 
“"Onchitis, 
| “Hay Fev 
a 
/ 
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Recreation 
Department 


It will give The Outlook Company much 
pleasure to assist you in planning your 
Summer Outing 
if you will write stating fully what you desire. 
No charge is made for this service. 


Suggestions for planning a vacation or a trip anywhere in the world; printed information, if issued, concerning any Transportation Line, 
anv Zour, any Hotel, or any Pleasure or Health Resort in any part of the world, will be sent on request, without charge, to any Outlook reader. 
Address Recreation Department, The Outlook, 13 Astor Place, New York. 


Natural Beauty 


Just now the territory along the line of the Lehigh 
Valley System, which extends through Nature’s 
Wonderland, from New York to Buffalo and Niagara 
Falls, is most interesting to thetourist. The folage 
is in full bloom, the flowers are wearing their bright- 
est hues, and as the train speeds — over rippling 
streams, through verdant valleys, and glides easily 
over the mountain grades, one is impressed with the 
natural beauty and grandeur of this route. Fast 
trains are operated between New York and Buffalo 
and Niagara Falls, there being four trains westbound 
and five eastbound daily. All locomotives burn 
anthracite coal, and the torture to the flesh of hot 
cinders and detriment to clothing caused by the soot, 
so highly oa on roads burning soft coal, 
are agreeably missed. Dining-cars a /a carte are 
attached to day express trains. This is also the 
route of the Black Diamond Express, the handsomest 
trains in the world, composed of library, café, and 
dining cars, sumptuous day coaches, and magnificent 
Pullman observation — cars. For information, 
etc., address Chas. 5. , General Passenger Agent, 
Philadelphia. 


The Perplexing Problem 


of a summer outing is solved by the handsome new 
book just issued by the Delaware and Hudson Rail- 
road, containing illustrations of localities, hotels, and 
boarding-houses, maps, rates, routes, etc. Sent free 
on receipt of 4 cents postage. Pe W. Burdick, Gen- 
eral Passenger Agent, Albany, N. Y. H.G. Young, 
Second Vice-President. 


The Union Pacific “ Overland Limited”’ 
is now making the fastest time of any train to Utah 
and California points, and the service, consisting of 
buffet, smoking and library cars, chair cars, sleepers, 
and diners, is unsurpas 


TRAVELERS’ R. R. GUIDE Kormerty , 
R. R. Maps and Time-Tables.. Conveniently Indexed. 
Monthly—25 cents. 24 Park Place, N. Y. 


EUROPE 


International Navigation Company’s 
Lines 


SAILING EVERY WEDNESDAY 


From Piers 14 and 15, North River, New York 
(foot of Fulton St. 


AMERICAN LINE 


NEW YORE—SOUTHAMPTON (London—Paris) 


New York.. July 29, 10 a.m. | Paris..... Sept. 16, 10 A.m. 
Paris......Aug. 5,10 a.m. | NewYork(Sat.)Sep.19,10aAm 
A 


ris M 
St Louis ...Aug. 12, 10 a.m. | St Louis. .Sept. 23, 10 a.m. 
St Pau Aug. 19, 10 a.m. | St Paul.. .Sept. 30, 10 a.m 

ris . ug. A.M. A.M 
NewYork(Sat.)Aug.29,10am | St Louis. ..Oct. 14, 10 a.m 
St Louis. ...Sept. 2, 10 a.m. | St Paul Oct. 21, 10 A.M 


St Paul... ..Sept. 9, 10 a.m. | Paris.. 28, 10 A.M. 


RED STAR LINE 


NEW YORE—ANTWERP 


Noordland, July 29, 12 noon | Noordland, Sept. 2, 12noon 
Friesland .. Aug. 5, 12noon | Friesland. . Sept. 9, 12noon 
Kensington, Aug. 12, 12noon | Kensington,Sept.)6,12 noon 
Westernl’nd, Aug. 19,12noon | Westernl’nd,Sept.23, 2noon 
Southwark, Aug. 26,12 noon ! Sotuhwark.Sept. 30, 10 a.m. 


INTERNATIONAL NAVIGATION COMPANY 
6 Bowling Green, New York 
= Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


La Salle St., cago 


609 Market St. (Grand Hotel Bldg.), San Francisco. 


MELROSE, SCOTLAND 


The Abbey Hotel **” 
George and Abbotsford Hotel 


HIGH STREET.—The only First-class Hotels in 

Melrose, both overlooking the ruins, and only two min- 

utes’ walk from Railway Station. Hote/ "Buses attend 
Trains. G. HAMILTON, Proprietor. 


CHESTER, ENGLAND 


First-Class Hotel, connected with the General Rail- 
way by covered Way. Lift. H. T. GOULD, Manager. 


Europe 


CROWN HOTEL 
Scarborough, Eng. 


Occupying the finest position in ths beautiful seaside 
resort. Electric lights and bells throughout. Continental 
entrance lounge newly added. Terms on application. 
DOUGLAS GORDON (late of the Gordon Hotels, Lim. ). 


Strat Golden Lion Hotel 


This favorite Inn was known in Foakeepeare s time as 
Ve Peacocke Inn,” 1613. JOHN FRY, Prop. 


Lake of Como, Italy 


GRAND HOTEL BELLAGIO 


AND DEPENDANCE 


HOTEL VILLA SERBELLONI 


One of the finest Hotelsin Europe. The most beautiful 
site on the Italian Lakes. Perfect sanitary arrangements. 
Electric light. Telegraphin the hotel. L. BreitscuM1p, P. 


Hotel Mont-Feuri 


TERRITET MONTREUX 
LAKE OF GENEVA 


600 Meters Above the Sea 


First-class Hotel; most delightful and healthy 
situation ; splendid view over the lake and the Alps; 
highly recommended to American families; sum- 
mer and winter residence ; lift, electric lights ; mod- 
erate terms; omnibus at station Territet. 

Circulars of The Outlook. 


Hotel d’Angleterre son 


ment de pension; 
prices moderate; opens April Ist. F. HEFFEN, Prop, 


INTERLAKEN, SWITZERLAND 
Hotel »® Pension St. George 


Situated directly on the main promenade, opposite the park 
and the mountains. Cable-cars connect with steamboats 
and railroads. Highly recommended. C. LacuTENBERGER. 


HOLLAND 


AMSTERDAM 


AMSTEL HOTEL 


Amsterdam. Strong- 
families. Every moderate comfort. Moderate prices 


ly recommended to 


Munich, Germany 
(BAVARIA) 


“Baycrischer HOf” ses: 


250 ROOMS & SALOONS 
Electric Light, Lift, etc. Moderate terms. 
Prop’re, TH. SEIFWY®- Director, H. SCHLENK. 


European Summer Resort 
INNSBRUCK, TYROL, AUSTRIA. 
1,900 feet above the sea, with, dry, bracing climate ; 
center for Coaching Trips and Excursions of all kinds ; 
fine university, hospital, he. 
HOTEL TIROL sunny rooms, 
( Open all the year.) 
ences. Best references. Illustrated pamphlets on appli- 
cation. CARL Lanpseg, Prop’r. 


TRAVEL 


1¢ HOURS TO PARADISE 


THE BEAUTIFUL LAND 
OF EVANGELINE 


,, Qn the map it’s Nova Scotia; in literature it’s called 

Acadia, Evangeline’s Land:” but every vacationist 
calls it “ The Summer Paradise.” A land of cool nights 
and bright days; of enchanting views and perfect cli- 
mate ; a land of rest and recreation; of lakes and streams, 
an and game.—Then the 17-hour sail on 


THE FINE STEEL STEAMERS 
THE “BOSTON” AND “YARMOUTH” 


the fastest, stanchest, steadiest steamers that sail out of 
Boston Harbor. You leave Lewis rf, Boston, every 
Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, and Friday at 12 noon— 
the next morning you are at Yarmouth, the portal of the 
Province. “ Beautiful Nova Scotia,” a handsome 60-page 
ok, with 40 photo-engravings, will tell you all about it 
—where to go—what to do—how much it costs—everything. 
Write for it (putting in 10 cents for postage) or send for 
free circular to . F. SPINNEY, Agent 
YARMOUTH STEAMSHIP CO. 
43 Lewis Wharf, Boston, Mass. 


OW PRICES FOR BOARD in Attractive 
Summer Homes.—Write the Maine Central R.R., 
Pass. Dept., Portland, Maine. Full summer service in 


ley Lakes, Moosehead La 
folders, and full information on application. 


RAMSDELL LINE 


Steamers leave Pier 24 N. R., foot Franklin St., for 
Cranston’s, West Point, Cold Spring, Cornwall, Fishkil. 
Landing.and Newburg, week days, 5 p.m.; Sunday, 9 a.M.: 
132d St. & N. R.9:25 a.m. Returning leave Newburg daily . 
7p.mM. U 3S. Hotelat Newburg landing. Dinner 50-cents 


SUMMER HOMES ON LONG ISLAND 


“* Long Island,” a new illustrated descriptive book, and 
** Summer Homes,” a book describing hotels and board- 
ee on Long Island, free upon application at 113, 
192, 950, and 1313 Broadway, New York; at 333 Fulton St., 
a Summer Bureau, and Flatbush Ave. station L. |. 
R.R., Brooklyn: or send (4) cents in stamps for “ pong 

” to 


Island,”’ or (2) cents for ‘* Summer Homes, 
SMITH, T. Man. L. I. R.R., Long Island City, N. Y. 


SUMMER COTTAGES 


Cottage at Silver Bay. 
on Lake George 


Well furnished, either with board or without, will be 
let at nominal rent for remainder of season. Apply to 
HAROLD R.CODMAN, Silver Bay, Warren Co., NY. 


HOTELS AND RESORTS 
Canada 
Miss Leonard’s ®°OARDING- 
Established 1865. QUEBEC, CANADA 
Colorado 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo.: The Antlers 


Tllustrated book, Gescribing Colorado sent on 
request by . BARNETT, Proprietor. 


Connecticut 


Pequot House 
and Cottages 


NEW LONDON, CONN. 
NOW OPEN 
“ A deiightful combination of seashore and country life at 
the Pequot.”’ 


A number of furnished cottages, with hotel service and 
board, to let for the season. 


For terms and circulars address 
BLANCHARD & HAGER 


ee effect June 2ist to White Mountains. Bar Harbor, Range- 
( suide-books. 
| 
Hotel 
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Connecticut 


WEANTINAUG INN 
New Milford, Conn. 


der new management. Accommodations for coach- 
“OSCAR FLORENCE, Manager. 


Maine 


BAR” RODICK HOUSE 


oneeree Rates, $2 to #4 per day. Season rates on 
application. AL BERT BEE’ Lessee and Manager. 


CASCO BAY, COAST OF MAINE 


The quiet and comfort_of home life, with every advan- 
A the seaside. Delichtful situation; water on 
three sides ; views pure air’ remarkable spring 
water; excellent reasonable ra 
.G. SIMPSON, Maine. 


Portable Camping Houses 


The thing to take to the Seashore or Mountains 


All sizes. Moderate in price. Good floors and roofs. Nicely finished. Per- 


fect protection from wind and rain. 


Send 4c. in stamps for I ustrated Catalog. 


AMERICAN PAT. PORTABLE HOUSE MFG. CO. 


CORONA, L. IL. N. Y. 


No nails or screws to putin. Any one 
can put them up. Easily handled and shipped. 


We make all kinds of Frame 
Houses, large or small, Club 
Houses, Churches, Chapels, 
Cottages, &c. 


“THE BAY VIEW ” Ferry Beach. 


» Me.—A uni 2. summer resort; seashore and 
country combined. re sprin g water's perfect drainage 
accommodates 200. Send for illustrated 

Mrs. E. MANSON & SON, Owners and Managers. 


PARKER HOUSE 


KENNEBUNKPORT, MAINE 


CHARLES S. PATTEN - - --- - Proprietor 
Send for illustrated booklet 


THE LOOKOUT 


(ON ISRAEL’S HEAD) 


New house ; very high; la rooms with grand ocean 
and country ¥ views; fine beach and picturesque cliffs. 
. LITTLEFIELD, Ogunquit, Me. 


POPHAM BEACH, MAINE 
THE ROCKLEDGE 


FINEST VIEW ON THE ATLANTIC COAST 

A thoroughly modern first-class hotel. Excellent 
Cuisine, fine Orchestra, perfect drainage, grand beach a 

surf bathing. No hay fever. Rates reasonable. Address 
J. D. FORSYTH, Mer. 


THE BEECHES 21 


or Recreation and Health. Plectricity ee the 
est Cure. Send forcircular. C. F. HAMMOND. M.D 


ww. BALDWIN, Me. Pine Grove Cottage. 
One of the most desirable summer resorts in Maine, 
guareninety situated in a grove of fragrant pines; elegant. 

airy: sleepin rooms; pure spring water ; fine drives; 
aa R.; fishing and gunning. Address Murcu. 


Massachusetts 


Powder Point Hall 


and Cottages, MASS. 


Good boating an d shade-trees, Illustrated 
circular. “ The Pi cwn of Duxbury.” 


Hill’s Mansion House 


First-class 1n all its appointments. Send for a 
circular to ILLIAM HILL, Manager. 


HOTEL TUDOR 


OPEN JUNE TO OCTOBER 


A hotel strictly of the First Class 
WILLIAM CATTO, Proprietor. 


BERKSHIRE HILLS 


PECK’S INN 


Van Devusenvitte Station, N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R., 
BERKSHIRE DIVISION 


SEASON, JUNE1LTONOV.1 Address ice terme, &c., 
PECK’S INN, Great Barrington, Mass 


NEW MARLBORO INN 


BERKSHIRE HILLS, MASS. 


1,500 feet above ~ sea. Rates to suit the times. 
. FARINTOSH 


Rockmere Point 
Marblehead cove" 
Will open Ninth Season. For health, pure air, fine 
views, unequaled. Prominent headland; prownee and 


beach for bathing, boating, and fishing frzvate 
euests. Special rates for June. Address J. R.G LES. 


VERANDA HOUSE 


Will open June 15th. High, healthful; fine ocean 
views. Pleasant, homelike house, *, accommodating about 
100 guests. Mrs DAVEN R 


Massachusetts 


New Jersey 


Turks Head Inn 


ROCKPORT, MASS. 


Extreme point of Cape Ann, overlooking Tppteher's 
Island. Fine sea views and bathing beach. Will open 
for the season in June. For plans and circulars address 
J. F. HARVEY, The Ericson, 373 Commonwealth 
Avenue, Boston. 


BERKSHIRE HILLS 


THE GREYLOCK 


WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. 


The best hotel, and the most beautiful village, in the 
enaes. Open May 15th. For circulars or rates ad- 
SEISE AND VINING. Proprietors. 


New Hampshire 


1,600 feet above sea-level. Delightful summer home for 
families. Send for booklet. E. STIMPSON. 


An Ideal Mountain Resort 
Jerusalem Spring House 


CANAAN, N. H. 


Terms moderate. Special rates for June, Sept.. and Oct. 
Jerusalem Spring Water challenges the world for its medi- 
cinal qualities, purity, and excellence. D.H. MAYNARD. 


Hills Hotel 


and Cottages 


HEART OF THE WHITE MTS. 


Golf link, wheel track, casino. Up to date 
in every respect. MAY TO NOVEMBER. 
J. W. DUDLEY & CO., Proprietors, 

Franconia, N. H. 


PLINY RANGE HOUSE 


WHITE MOUNTAINS 
Geo. W. Crawrorp & Son, Jefferson Highland, N. H. 


The Grand ™" t Vernon, 


1,100 feet above the sea. Season Oct. 1 
HARRY A. EDGERLY, Proprietor 
220 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


PROFILE HOUSE AND COTTAGES 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, N. H. 
OPENS JUNE2. CLOSES OCTOBER 1 


Address Hotel Vendéme, Boston, or Profile House 
N. H. TAFT & GREENLEAF. 


WHITE MIS. 


THE NEW MT. PLEASANT HOUSE 


OPENS JULY Ist. oa new cottage now open, with 
single and double rooms at low Parlor-cars from 
New York through er 4 day light ANDE RSON & PRICE, 
Mgrs. ; also of Hotel Ormond, F 


THE FENIMORE 


One and a half bloc from ocea it . 
For circulars PHOS NOBLE, Asbury Park 


ASBURY PARK, N. J. 


COLEMAN HOUSE 


Directly on the beach. apens June 25. New passen- 
ress A. ~ Clerk. Asbury 
P. e e 
N. J., or F. i Madison NYG 


BERNARDSVILLE, N. J. 


SOMERSET INN 


35 miles trom New vert, on a= D., La 
the of New Barcla or C Chastopher 
St. Ferry E. Manager. 


Norman House 4X GROVE 


Half-way between Auditorium and Ocean 


WILBURTON-BY-THE-SEA 


LARS. N. J. 
PENS FOR THE SEASON ON 13T 
RK LETCHWORTH 


ON THE OCEAN FRONT! 
Paradise of Waterin 
SEVEN MILES BELOW LONG BRANCH 


MONMOUTH HOUSE 


Spring Lake Beach, N. J. 


Open from ane 20 to October. 
BENJAMIN YARD, 
for deocrinsive pamphlet, containing t and 
information, New t - 
tan Building, Madison Square. , — 


New York City 


Good Living— 


ood beds—good service—scrupulous clean- 
ness — quiet—central location. These 
are a few of the good points of the 


‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
Westminster Hotel 
16th Street and | Plac 

block cant of U New York 
American Plan; $3.50 per day and up 

‘ 

‘ 


4th ave. cars to and from Grand Central Depot, 
one block away; Broadway cable, two — 


New York 
Heart of the Adirondacks 


ADIRONDACK 
LODGE 


Location perfect—a cool and delightful combination of 
lake, forest, and mountain. Cuisine and accommodations 
of the best. Beautiful shady walks: - me 
&c. Address New York Agency, M7 West 88th S 


CATSKILL MOUNTAIN HOUSE 


Open June 20. 34 Hours from New York. 
CATSKILL Mountains House Co., Catskill N. Y. 


THE BANNER HOUSE 


Chateaugay Lake, N.Y. J.S. KIRBY, Prop’r. 


For other advertisements in this department see 
following page.) 
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New York 


New York 


Pennsylvania 


HIGHLAND PINES 


SANITARIUM FOR 


LUNG TROUBLES 


Elevation, 1,500 feet above sea; balsamic air of the 
pines ; magnificent views ; broad piazzas; electric bells 
and modern improvements ; spring and summer best for 
rit Ase eptolin ar and er treatments 
or Lung an vost, seases 
HLAND PINES Coming, N. Y. 


CHATEAUGAY CHASM HOUSE 


CHATEAUGAY, N. Y.—Rates, $8 to $15. Open 
June 1. For pamphlet address GEO. H.C 


GLEASON SANITARIUM 


ELMIRA, N. WY. 
1852 (Formerly Elmira Water Cure) 1896 


REST AND RECREATION 
GUESTS RECEIVED WITH OR WITHOUT 
MEDICAL ATTENTION 
Pure Spring Water: Good Table; Fine Views; Pure 
Air. All forms of Baths, Electricity, and Massage. All 


modern improvements. Under the care of medical d- 
uates of long experience. Send for illustrated Booklet. 


The Highland House 


GARRIS -ON-HUDSON, N.Y. 
Disertly ov posite West Point, 50 miles, 144 hours from 
New Yo A select family hotel. Pure mountain 
air; ring ; sanitary arrangements mod- 
ern and perfe Excellent table a specialty. | ney 
croquet ool. eautiful drives, fine wheeling. 
May. Write for booklet. J. W.& G. W. GARRISON. 


GLEN LAKE HOUSE 
FAMILY HOTEL. TERMS REASONABLE 
Dry mountain air; beautiful scenery: fishing; boating; 


all amusements. 
E. BIRDSALL Migr. S. T. BIRDSALL, Prop. 
n La e, Warren Co., N. Y. 


és INTERPINES 99 Wickham Park, 
Goshen, N. Y. 
A BeauTIFUL, Quiet, Restrut “ HOME.” 
Particularly adapted to Chepaie and Nervous Invalids 


‘ of refinement who require all the ap gpoatment of an cle- 
e 


gant moe home, together with the constant attention 


of skilled prvane and trained nurses. Addre 
FREDE K W.SEWARD,M.D., Resident Physician. 


Mountains 
Hotel St. Charles 


OPENS JUNE Ist 


Delightful month in the mountains, Hotel complete 
with every modern convenience, passenger ele- 
vator. For booklets, rates, etc., apply to F. H. Scorirecp, 
“yy Building, Ma ison Square, New York; or 

BurtTis, JR., ropr., Hunter, N. 


TREMBLEAU HALL 


LAKE CHAMPLAIN Port Kent, N. Y. Open 
une first. "Bus meets all boats and trains. Write for 
illustrated booklet. RRELL & ADGATE. 


WILLEY HOUSE 


IN THE ADIRONDACKS 


2,000 ft. above sea-level. For illustrated circular ad- 
dress HARVEY WILLEY, Keene, N. Y 


Adirondack House 
KEENE VALLEY, N. Y. 


S. KELLEY, Prop’r. Illustrated Booklet on application. 


COTTAGE, KeeneValley,N.Y.—Heart 
of Ad’k Mts. ; site superior to all others ; magnificent 
views; very healthful ; and drives; abundant s 
delicious water: sunsiiont table: illus. circ.; $8 and 


FERNWOOD 4 At head of Lake George, N. Y. 

sort of exceptional excel- 
lence at moderate rates; a. ideal place for parties wishing 
to economize in their expenditures. Illustrated books free. 


Adirondacks Point House 
CHATEAUGAY LAKE 

Daily mail; cuisine perfect; $8 to $10 per week. For 

illustrated circular address R. M. Suutts, Merrill, N.Y. 


BEAR AND FOX INN AND COTTAGES 


Onteora-in-the-Catskills 
Town & Country Rentat Co., 115 East 23d St., N. Y. 


THE ULSTER 


Co. 
CATSKILL MOUNTAINS 


Open June 17 to Oct. 1, 12th Season 
Send for Circular. H. F. BAKER, Prop. 


w.c.T.U. HOUSE 


Point o’ Woods, L. I., N. ¥Y —A restful summer 
home on the Great South Beach “between the Bay and the 

ean. 40 miles from N Fine fishing, boating, surf 
and still-water bathing. ‘ferins moderate. Open Ju uly Ist. 


Mountain House 
Delaware Water Gap, Pa. 


Twenty-sixth season. A comfortable, attractive! lo- 
cated, popular house at this well-known re Send 
for circular. Mrs. THEO. HAUSER “k "SON. 


WALTER’S SANITARIUM 


Walter’s Park or Wernersville, Pa. 


Addressing us, always use the name W ALTER. 
The value of anything is proved by its imita- 
tions. There is only one WALTER. Send 
for illustrated catalogue. 


Rhode Island 


WATCH HILL, R. I. 
Plimpton Hotel and Annexes 


Open Saturday, June 20th 
Under entirely new maragement. A comfortable sea- 


side home at very reasonable rates. For circulars an 
other information address ALFRED S. AMER. 


FERNWOOD HALL 
LAKE OZONIA 


One of the most healthful and beautiful Homes in the 
Adirondacks. Send for Booklet 
FREDERIC M. HEATH, Potsdam, N. Y 


Vermont 


OARDE 4 WANTED at a comfortable farm- 

house in the Green Mountains. Good board, beauti- 

ful scenery; pure water, and bracing air. Quiet and 
retired. Address E. W. BARROWS, Dorset, Vt. 


Mizzen Top Hotel 


Quaker Hill, Dutchess Co., N. Y. 
Two hours from New York, by Harlem R.R. A first- 
class family hotel. Now mun. 1,200 feet elevation. 
N. HOWE, - - Proprietor 
Post-Office and R. R. Station, Pawling, N. Y. 


The Adirondack Inn LAKE, 


“ THE COOLEST PLACE IN TOWN.” NO BAR. 
PROP’S, A. E. & A. R. ROGERS. 


Dr. Strong's Sanitarium 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


For health or pleasure. The appointments of a first- 
class Hotel. evator, electric bells, sun-parlor, and 
promenade on the roof. Suites of rooms with baths. Mas- 
sage, Electricity, all baths and he oullenena New 
Turkish, Russian, and Natural Sulphur-Water baths. 
Dry tonic air. Saratog water, croquet, lawn-tennis, 
etc. Open all the vear. yo for illustrated circular. 


IN THE LAND 
OF 
PEACE 
The Ontio, Unadilla, N. Y. 


EDAR GROVE COTTAGE, on Lake Champlain, 

3 miles south of Hotel Champlain. Large, airy 
rooms ; broad piazzas : fine waike ane drives 
ing, and fishing. Circulars. D, Valcour, & A 


NEPTUNE BRINE BATHS 


For Rheumatism, Gout, and Nervous Diseases 


The Glen Springs 


A Sanatorium for those Seeking 
Health and Rest 


A medical staff experienced in the use of the Waters. 
All approved therapeutic agpuances and modern | improve- 
ments. ALL RMS OF BATHS 


VALUABLE MINERAL SPRINGS 


NEPTUNE SPRING is a 67 per cent. Bnne, contain- 
ng the largest amount of Chloride of Calcium of any 
Spring in the world. Location overlooks thirty miles of 
Seneca Lake. Send for illustrated pamphlet. 


WM. E. LEFFING WELL, Manager, Watkins, N.Y 


FARM, White Lake, Sull. 
N. Y.—$6.00 per week ; R. depot, N.Y. 
free transportation ; reference, R SR Kent 
Hancock St., Brooklyn KERR. 


Oregon 


ORTLAND, OR.—THE PORTLAND. One 
of the most complete and elegant hotels in this 
country; American plan iy 100 pes day and upward. 
H. BARMORE, Manager. 


ARCADIA RETREAT 


IN THE GREEN IITs. 


An ideal place for rest and recreation. Beautiful scenery; 
pure air: pure water; fis’\ing and boating. Information at 
e Outlook office or address ].R. Parker, West Burke, Vt. 


Virginia 


Hot Springs, Bath Coun 
HOTEL ALP HIN Virgi inia. Tree hundred yar 
from the Mammoth Bath anaes. All modern improve- 


ents; opens June 10th, open throughout 
year. L. Le. Proprietor. 


THE CE ( HC AGO GAS AND GASOLINE ENGINE 


Simplest Gas and Gasoline 
—— on the Market. 
Has no equal for absolute, 
steady speed and durability. 
Itis a dwarf in size, but a 
Samson in strength. 
logue sent on application. 


J. N Co, 
64 and 66 So. Clinton St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


Want advertisements 0f thirty words or less will’ 
be published under this heading at one dollar a 
week. Four cents a week is charged for each word 
wn excess of thirty. 


WANTED— By an intelligent, capable young woman, 
a position as companion and secretary. Understands 
stenography and typewriting, and is accustomed to re- 
sponsibility. No objection to traveling. Highest refer- 
ences. Seven years in present position. Address Miss 
W., 124 West Second St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


A LADY TEACHER, of experience in several of 
the best Private schools in New York, viz., ‘* The Charlier 
Institute,” “Co umbia Institute,” is open for an in 
ment. Address “ TEACHER,’ * care Rev. 

D.D., 104 East 86th Street, New York. 


EDUCATED AND REFINED SOUTHERN 
WIDOW, aged Cuirty-clgnt years, desires position as 
hogeskseper or companion horou - adapted to so- 

ial or domestic duties. Can take full charge. Address 
BALTI MORE, care The Outlook. 


A RETIRED PASTOR will take into his home 
one boy, giving especial attention to the formation of 
character, and assistance in studies if nece ante. Loca- 
tion near the State Model School. Address 57 Model 
Ave., Trenton, N. J. 


COMPANION OR HOUSEKEEPER.— Want- 
ed, by a young lady of three years’ experience, a position. 
Has taken charge of house and children during parents 
absence. References exchanged. Address No. 1,638, care 
The Outlook. 


THE PRINCIPALS ofa day school twelve miles 
from New York would like to receive into their home 
three young ladies. Pleasant family life ; opportunities 
to fo. enjoy art ak and music in the city. F. T., No. 1,561, care 


A LADY with furnished house wishes to rent to a 
small family with whom she could board. Cool and shady ; 
location pleasant; terms very reasonable. Address Mrs. 
S. Y. LUM, Rutherford, New Jersey. 


A LADY desires a situation asa companion or — 
for young children. Referenc and 
dress pales RANDOLPH lleen “P. 6. 
Virginia 


WANTED TO ag! IN MONTCLAIR, 
N. J., house of 8or9r House must have modern 
improvements. N 0. 1 618, The Outlook. 


PUPIL NURSES wanted in suburban hospital. > 
Tuition free and services paid for while learning. Ad-. 
dress HOSPITAL, No. 1,626, Outlook Office. 
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EDUCATIONAL 


New York City 


SCHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Gesent and best known in 
Established 185 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls 
RIVERSIDE DRIVE 

8sth and 86th Streets, New York 


The Misses Graham 


BOARDING AND Day ScHooL For Grrts(established 1816). 
New location. 176 West 72d Street, Sherman Square, 
NEW YORK 


ASSICAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Certif- 
cate accepted by Smith, Vassar, and Wellesley. 
Epitn H. Grecory, Evizapetu P. Gerry, s. 
Resident pupils. 2034 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


MRS. LESLIE MORGAN’S 


Boarding and Day School for Girls, 15 West %th 
Street, New Yorxk CIry. orou English from Kin- 
dergarten through College ta yee iss Catherine 
Aiken’s Method of Concentrated Attention i Mind Train- 
ing a special feature; also conversational French and 
German. Home and Chaperonage for special students. 


Miss Peebles and Miss Thompson’s 


Boarding and Day School for Girls 
30, 32, and 34 East 57th St., New York 
Special students admitted. 


160-162 West 74th Street, New York 


MADEMOISELLE VELTIN 


ScHOOL For GIRLS PREPARATION 
Fire-Proor 


A DESIRABLE SCHOOL IN NEW YORK CITY 
FOR SALE 
Particuiars address West Sips, No. 1,554, Outlook office 


New York, 160 Joralemon St., Brooklyn Hei 
‘iss Katharine L. Maltb by’s Home and Se 
Highest city agvantages, Regular expense for 
year, $550. Eighth year. Circulars upon application. 


California 


MONA COLLEGE, Claremont, Fpl 

ege courses icading to degrees 0 

-S. Degrees recognized by Universit B 

and other similar graduate schools. -five orp 

tr Los Angeles. An Academic aa, eparatory 
ool preparing for all institutions connected wi 

College. Address C. G. BALDWIN. President. 


Colorado 


COLORADO CLIMATE 


Mr. F. C. Thornton, a graduate of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, wishes to receive three boys to educate. 
Every home comfort given under Mrs. Thornton’s care. 
Their home is a large ranch twelve miles from Colorado 
Springs. where riding and other healthful Ry sw. are 
provi ed. References, Wm. F. Slocum, “o Colo- 


rado College, Colorado Springs; Prof POR: 
Vale Collece, Address THORNTO 
Franceville Junction, Colorado. 


Canada 
ONTARIO LADIES’ COLLEGE 


Whitby, Ontario.—Pronounced by Minister_of Ee, 
cation “the best equipped college for women in Ca 

electric lighting, new c. Apply for Calen- 
dar to Re: ev. J. J eT HARE, Pep 


Connecticut 


Brookfield Center, Fairfield Co., Conn. 


The Curtis School for Young Boys 


A A rong life in school and out, full of normal activities 
: y conditions. A clean moral atmosphere, a 


ome life; gle roo 


THE CHESHIRE ACADEMY 


A PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
For College or for Business. 
The 103d year will open Sept. 16. 
Address E. D. WOODBURY, Principal, Cheshire, Conn. 


The Housatonic Institute 


Among the Hills of Commune 
Home School for Scientific, Business, 
Preparato year. 

I . MacFarland, S. B., L. W. Arnold, A. B., Principals 


ncipals of the 
The Misses Stowe 
he Sto eC SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, Greenwich, Ct. A Family School for 12 Girls. 


Academy and Home for 10 Boys 
GREENWICH, CONN. 
7ist year of Academy, 17th of Home. Preparation for 


College or Business. Absolutely healthful location and 
home, with refined 
eferences required. 


nasium. 
ncipal. 


ROOT, | 


Connecticut France 
to RANCE, Paris.—St. Margaret’s Church 
Seminary fir ity ad A and School for Girls. 
ren the o ouse tumn t 
Miss SARA “Principal, Hartfor d, Conn. tober erms, $1,000a year. Address Miss 


THE | 
Hotchkiss School 
LAKEVILLE, CONN. 


The next ill begin Sept. 16, 1 
next year will G. COY, Head Master. 


THE TACONIC SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
LAKEVILLE, CONN. 
Opens Sept. 30. Admission to college by certificates. 


SCHOOL 


Mrs. and Miss Cady’s ror cms 


56 Hillhouse Avenue, New Haven, Conn. 


Circulars sent on application. Address, until Sept. Ist, 
Grenell, Thousand Islands, New York. 


Mrs. Mead’s School 


College Pre paratory and Elective courses of Stud 

Vocal and lnabemantel Music, Art, Languages. Certi 

cate admits to Wellesley, Vassar, and other colleges. 
illside, Norwalk, Connecticut. 


For Girls 
and Young Ladies 


N’S BOARDING AND DAY 

OOL FOR Daily in Miss 

Aiken's s “method Prepares for col lege For terms and 

circular apply to Principal Mrs. HARRIET BEECHER 
SCOVIL DEVAN, Stamford, Conn. 


H. C. Acry, 530 Avenue d’ Jéna. 

A teacher will conduct pupils from New York to Paris 
om September. Address, until Sept. 1, Miss Mary Davy, 
care Finch Van Slick & Young, St. "Paul, Minn. 


Germany 


BERLIN, GERMANY 
American Home School for Girls 


Mrs. Mary B. Wittarp, Principal, will spend the 
— of eget 3 in the United d States, and wi will return to 


Germany with pupils in uf prose 
Street, as gton, 


GERMANY, BERLIN Biciststrasse, 26. 


Fraulein Lange’s 
pchool! for young indice offers the best opportunities in 


music, literature, and home culture. 
Ale course. and healthful location. 
Students enter any time. Best American references. 


Illinois 


Rockford College for Women 


Fall Term Opens Wed., Sept. 16, 1896 


Classical and Science Courses. Excellent Preparat 
School. Specially organized departments of Music an 
Art. Well-equipped Laboratories, Fine Gymnasium. 
Memoria! Hall enables students to 

mses. For catalogues address PHCE 
A.M., Pres’t. Rockford, Illinois. Lock Box 9, 


Maryland 


STAMFORD, CONN. 
MISS LOW’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Miss Low and Miss Heywoop, Principals. 


THE CHOATE SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


MARK PITMAN, A.M., Principal 
Wallingford, Co 
Hon. Wm. Choate, New Bos 
ev wa verett Maile, ton. 
References | Dr. Francis Bacon, New Haven. 
Hon. Nathaniel Shipman, Hartford 


YOUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE 


A Home School for Girls of allages. Refers to the Board 
of Examiners of five colleges as to the thorough meee of 


its instruction, and to its patzons for the roy of the health 
and morals of its puplls, Terms, wre or cir- 
culars a $s Miss J. S ILLIAMS, 


District of Columbia 


National Park Seminary 


For Young Women, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


—— the attention of thoughtful parents on the follow- 
grounds 
mp 7 charming location in the suburbs of Washington. 
D. C., 400 feet above the city; 20 minutes out B 0. 
R.R., 20 trains day; city an country advantages. Sta- 
tion on the gro 
/ts to Washi 


‘on, whose wonderful educa- 
tional facilities are off by no other city. Libraries, 
useums, Departments of Government, Congre 
Foreign Legations, official and social life at the National 
Tiber are all interesting and profitable study. 
ts equadle climate, free from the rigors of the Northern 

winter, invitin outdoor life. Tennis, basket-ball, bowl- 
ing, croquet, ri ing, etc. 


ts complete equipment. Handsome $75,000 building, 

330 feet front, 400 feet verandas, Libraries, rat ory, 
Fine Gymnasium extensive and picturesque grounds 
Courses of study planned especially for the deve opment 
of womanly women ; also College preparation. 25 teach- 
ers, 70 resident pupils. Graduate courses in Music, Art, 

and Elocution 

bright, cheery, ha artistic, and lovi 

Health a matter of fir consideration. Person 
sickness and in health. Abundant table. Every home 
comfort. No Nerve-Straining E xaminations ; promo- 
tions depend on daily grades. 7raining in Character- 

wilding given by a mother who has made it a study. 
See catalogue, y— 35. Limited number enables us to 
select our students carefully and to supervise habits, 
manners, associations, 


care in 


Provision made sunt for and mess as well as 
study. See our calendar of of Flascent ome Happenings. 
Expense, $350 to Early a peneeeen necessary—22 


States re presented t session. Write for catalogue giving 
views os the school and opinions of enthusiastic patrons. 


Addre 
J. A. Cassepy, Pres., P. O. Box 211, Forest Glen, Md. 


Chevy Chase French and English Boarding 


and Day School for Young Ladies.—pary an 
peer from Washington, D. C., by electric a, French the 
e of the eopens Octo 1896. Address 
Bouligny, P. O. Station E, Wackinaten, D. C. 


WASHINGTON COLLEGE 
FOR YOUNG LADIES 
orou cot Experienced faculty. Boun 
buildings, clegantl 


park of ten acres. ew 
EFEE. President, Washington, D. C. 


Washington, D. C. (Cor. Mand Eleventh Sts., N.W.) 


Mount Vernon Seminary 
French, and Boarding and Day School 
oung Girt, thirtiet 
ABET 


f 
rs. ELI SOMERS, Pnincipal. 


1405 Park Ave., Baltimore, Md. 


RANDOLPH-HARRISON 


Boarding and Day, Samy Bs Preparatory. and Finishing 
School. Resident native verman leachers. 
Special advantages also in Gymnastics. 
Jane RANDOLPH HARRISON RANDALL, Principal. 


Massachusetts 


Mount Doma Home School for Girls 


Prepares for college. Send for circular: 
Rev. E. C. WINSLOW, A.M., Amherst, Mass. 


GROVE HOME SCHOOL r OR GIRLS, 
Amherst, Mass. Reopens 73d, 1396. 

Certificate admits to Smith and Wellesley. 

Miss VRYLING WILDER BUFFUM, A.B., Princ:pal 


AMHERST, MASS. 


Mrs. W. F. Stearns’s Home School 


for Young Ladies. Reopens Sept. 22, 19%. 


Auburndale, Mass. (10 miles from Boston) 
FOR 
Lasell Seminary Young Women 
suggests to parents seeking a good school consideration 


following points in its methods : 
Ist. Its special care of health. 


Resident supervising work, diet, and exerci 
abundant food ood variety, a and weil cooked; ear y 
and long Soom. & ne gymnasium, furnished by Dr. Sar- 


gent of Harvard: bowling-alley and swimming-bath ; no 
regular or foreknown examinations, etc. 
Its broadly planned course of ry 

Boston proxigaty hott necessitates and helps to furmsh 
the best of teachers, including many y specialists ; with one 
hundred and twenty pupils, a faculty of thirty. 
years’ course; im some things equal to college work 

s, planned rather Sor home and womanty life. ‘ive 

studies required and two to be chosen from a ist of eight 
or ten electives. One preparatory year. 5S students 
aquutpes if eighteen years or over, or a. _-y of high 
schools 

homelike air and character. 

“poverame rnment; limited number (many 
pe! Geers fall or lack of room), personal oversight 
in habits, manners, care of person, room, etc. ; comforts 
not stinted. 

4th. Its handiwork and other unusual de 
Pioneer school in scientific teaching of ~~ 
linery, Dress-Cutting, Business Law for Women, 


Sanitation, Swimming. 
Regular expense for school year, $500. For illustrated 


talogue address ( ti 
mentionin€ BRAGDON: Principal. 


ome 


SCHOOLS 


| Chauncy-Hall 
and Berkeley 


Boylston, cor, Stew Basle Bay, Boston 


Sixty-ninth year (Chauncy-Hall) opens Sept. 21. 


The consolidation of oy my = the oldest 
Boston private school, with ley Schoo! is 
the union of two stro at forming an institu- 
tion of the highest order, to be known hereafter by 

orou re ion for ogee on d Protes- 


Courses. In all po Special Sender are re- 
ceived. Particular attention to preparation for Mass. 
institute of Technology. Send for 18% Catalogues. 


Taylor, DeMeritte, and Hagar. 
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Massachusetts 


New Hampshire 


New York 


THE IDEA OF ‘‘GOING TO EUROPE”? for a 
musical education grows weaker as the power of 


New England 


Conservatory of Music, 
Elocution and Languages, 


Boston, Mass., grows stronger, Already the largest in 
America, it competes with the world. Carl Felten, 
Director. Send to Frank W. Hale, Business Man- 
ager, for prospectus, 


Boston University Law School 


New Hall, Ashburton Place, 
Opens Oct. 7. Boston, Mass. 


18 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


Miss Frances VY. Emerson 


Successor to Miss Abby H. Johnson. School for Girls. 
College Preparatory. Regular and advanced Courses 


THE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL A private 
Best preparation for college. Many courses not eading to 
college. Comforts of home. Mr. ARTHUR GILM 

is the Director, Cambridge, Mass. 


PLEASANT COUNTRY HOME, Motherly 
Care, and Expert rt Instruction for two or 
three little girls under twelve. The best of references 


given and required. Address 
Miss EN HYDE, Framingham, Mass. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
GREENFIELD, MASS. 
A thorough odupation home influence. 


Miss Ipa F. Foster, 
Miss CAROLINE R. "CLARK, Principals. 


LONELY, ROGERS HALL 


A — School for Girls and Young Women. Certificate 
admits to Smith and Wellesley. Reopens October first. 
Terms, $750. References: Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer. 
Mrs. Frederic 4, Greenhal ge. For further particulars 
address Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, M.A., Principal. 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 
Natick, Mass. Two miles from Wellesiey seventeen 
other Coleges Boston. Certificate admits to Wellesley and 
other Colleges 
MISS CHARLOTTE H. CONANT, . 
MISS FLORENCE BIGELOW. Principals 


Hall School 


pares girls for Radcliffe_and other colleges. Studies 
elective in other courses. Comfortable home. Ten miles 
from Boston. Dr. CHARLES H. CLARK, Principal, 


WABAN, MASSACHUSETTS 


WESLEYAN ACADEMY 


WILBRAHAM, MASS.—Both Sexes. Nine Courses. 

Specialists in Classics, Arts,and Music. Enlarged endow- 

ment insures superior ie at moderate expense. 

80th year. Opens Sapt. 16 2” or Catalogue address 
. NEWHALL, Prin. 


QUINCY MANSION 


The Quincy Mansion School for Girls 


Will open at Quincy, Sept. 23.. Regular Courses; experi- 
enced teachers; special attention paid to vocal andi instru- 
mental music; certificate admits to college; new school 
building; class-rooms on first floor; stairs few and easy; 
beautiful grounds—four acres; view of Boston, Ee har- 
bor, and Massachusetts Bay; rooms high and li light fire- 
places; steam heat: electric lights ; open p ond Fg 
13 min. ride from Boston. Send B prospectus to 

Dr. HORACE MANN WILLAR ollaston, Mass. 


The Phillips Exeter Academy 


The 114th year begins September léth, 18%, Ei 
to, of high standing. 
trat emen res 
HARLAN NP.A ME: Principal. Exeter, N. H. 


COLBY ACADEMY, New London, N. H. 


$200 to $250a Year. Co-educational. 44th Year. 
Send for Catalogue. Rev. Geo. W. Gi_e, PRESIDENT 


New Jersey 


IVY HALL 
for Young to mith, stab- 


ALLEN MAXWELL, Princi 


SOUTH JERSEY INSTITUTE Brigectom. 


27th year begins Sept. 16. Both sexes. Prepares for 
any caching, or Business. French, German, 
y 


Music Com gtent Physical Director. 
campus and athletic fie ure water, drainage 
Spacious " H. K. TRASK, Principal. 


“ Mind and body are intimately related : 
If the former is joyful the latier f feels free and well.” —Goethe. 


At the Bordentown (N. J.) 


Female College 


for young ladies and girls, mutual confidence 
is the guiding characteristic. We teach the 
English branches, Science, Languages, Art, 
Music, Tennis, Rowing, and every health/u: 
exercise, and lastly (but first in importance) 
the Bible and the Christian life. 
Correspond with us. We will mail you our 
a on application. Location, Bordentown, 


N. J. (x hour from Philadelphia, 2 hours from 
New York). Homelike and healthy. 


REV. J. W. BLAISDELL, President. 
FREDERICK T. SHULTZ, A.M., Head Master. 


MILITARY INSTITUTE 
Bordentown, N.J. 

Prepares for Colleges and Government Academies. 

Music; Training ; a combination 


of parental an, an military... No co mpromise on tobacco, 
oy or hazing. Rev. T. H. a: A.M., Prin. 
t. T. D DON, Com’d 


Dwicht N. J. (14 miles from New York) 


Dwight School for Girls .=. 


New, pleasant home; finest educational advantages. 
College preparation. Miss CREIGHTON. Miss FARRAR. 


FREEHOLD, NEW JERSEY 


Young Ladies’ Seminary 


Preparation e. College. Seminary Course. Post-Grad- 
uate Studies. Art, Music, Oratory. For catalogue apply 
to the Misses SEWALL, Principals. 


PEDDIE INSTITUTE Pishtstown, J- 


Prepares for College, 
Teaching, Courses in Gorman, French, Music, 
rt. th sexes. 2Xh year ope ns Sept. 9th. 
Address Rev. JOS PER y" Ph.D., Prin. 


Lakewood Heights School 


“ Among the Pines.” 
THOROUGH AND ATTRACTIVE. 
Prepares for Scientific Schools, or Business. $600. 
JAM OREY, A.M., Pri ncipal. 
AKEWOOD. N. J. 


Miss Dana’s School for Girls, 

Morristown, New Jefsey, will reopen September 23. 
Certificate admits to 7 Wellesley, and_Baltimure 
Colleges. Music and ‘Resident native French and 
German teachers. 1 a to New York affords spe- 
cial advantages. Boarding pupils, $700. 


WORCESTER ACADEMY 


fs | College and Scientific Schools. Equipment 

celled. ds, buildings, and Faculty of twelve men unex- 

= d. Send for new hnely illustrated catalogue. Prin- 
D. W. ArnercromsBiz, A.M., Worcester, Mass. 


Miss Kimball’s School for Girls ¥9ses*** 


preparation for College. Aca- 
demic, and Special Courses. Send for Illustrated Circular. 


IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Wor- 
cester (*‘ The Academic City”), Mass. 4ist year. 
Best preparation for College, Professional or Business 
Lite. Healthful location. Careful selection and super- 
vision of students. Small Classes. 
OSEPH ALDEN SHAw, A.M., Head Master. 


Worcester Polytechnic Institute 


Courses of Study in Mechanical, Civil, and Hiewmical 
Engineering, and Chemistry. 158- Page Catalo show- 
ing appointments secured duates, mailed free. EF x- 
. MENDENHALL, President. 


lliss Townsend’s School for Girls 


cial courses. Sept. 29. 54 Park Place, Newark, N. 


The Misses Anable’s English, French, 


and German Boarding and Day School 
NEW BRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY 
College Preparation, Art, and Music. Apply for circulars. 


SUMMIT, N. J. Near New York 


The Kent Place School for Girls 


Principal, Mrs. Sarah Woodman Paul, late of Wellesley 
College. ‘Modern College preparation., Home 


coniforts for u 
W. MABIE, President. 


for the higher 
education of 
Wells College 
Th talogue gives full information, about entrance re- 
Y | quirements, courses of study, scholarships, ex nese. etc., 
and will be mailed upon application WILL M E. 
WATERS, Ph.D., President, Aurora, N. Y. 


CAYUGA LAKE MILITARY ACADEMY 


Aurora, N. Y.—A live military school; strict disci Y 
thorough work. Beautiful and healthful ‘location. OD 
per year. Col. VASA E. STOLBRAN D, 


The Lady Jane Grey School 


i ton, N. ¥.—H Schoo! for Girls. Ad- 
Mrs JANE GREY HYDE. 


New York, Brooklyn, Marcy Avenue, 815. 


Dr. and Mrs. CuHarves H. J. 
Nassau Hall. DovuGLas receive three boys into 
their family, September 15. Delightful home. xpert 
supervision of studies and recreation. Former pups now 
in Harvard, Yale, Columbia, Princeton, Cornet and other 
colleges. Advantages of city and country. 


284 Delaware Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 


BUFFALO SEMINARY 


orty-sixth year, Principal. 


THE HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE 


A Classical Seminary of high grade for boys and girls. 
Beautiful and healthful location in the Hudson River 
Valley. A record of forty-two years of uninterrupted 
Art, and Elocutjon. year b 4 

rt, an ocution. 4 ar TAC sept or cata- 
logues address A. WF ACK, A.M., Princi- 

pal, Claverack, AS 


HOUGHTON SEMINARY 


For Young Women, affords best facilities for scholarship, 
culture, and sound moral training — pleasant, healt 


ful surroundings. Colle re 
A. G. BENEDICT. A_M.. Clinton, N. Y. 


CANANDAIGUA, N.Y. 


Granger Place School for Girls 


A Collegiate Course of Study. Diepomas given. Pre- 
ey course admits to leading colleges by certificate. 
al attention given to the culture of girls who are — 
expecting to enter college, but desire a thorough and 
practical education. 


New York Military Academy 


CORNW ALL-ON-HUDSON 


For boarding cadets only. Distinctively military 
in organization and discipline. Located on the 
Hudson River four miles from West Point, in a 
region famous for its beauty and healthfulness. 
For catalogue address 

S.C. JONES, C.E., Superintendent. 


Fort Edward Collegiate Institute 


For young women and girls. A choice of six courses or 
special studies. 39th year Sept. 22d, 189%. $350. Illustrated 
catalogue. JOS. E. KING, Pres., Fort Edward, N. Y. 


MISS BENNETT’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Irvington-on-Hudson, N, ¥. Opens Sept. 23d. 19%, 
An exceptional school with the most desirable school 
features, 29 mies from New York. Refers to Charles 
Dudley Warner &c. Apply to the Principals 
Miss May F. Bennett. Miss ELEANOR W. Rose. 


SCHOOL 
ITHACA, 
Leading fitting school for 
Cornell. Tuition and home, 
$650. New $30,000 residence. 
1 believe the Cascadilla 
School to be one of the best pre- 
paratory schools in the coun. 
try.” —].G.5C HURMAN,Pres- 


h . of Cornell University. Ad- 
Cascaila Schoo Resi- Gress C.V.PARSELL A.M.,Prin. 


| JOHN’S SCHOOL 


MANLIUS, N. Y. 


Next term pests ber 168 AGth, 1896. 
Apply to ERBE 


New York, Newburgh 


The Misses Mackie’s School for Girls 


and College e-Preparatory. Special advantages 


in Art and Music rtifcate admits to Vassar and 
Wellesley. 
One and a half hours from New York. 


The Peekskill Military Academy 


Peekskill, N. ¥.—6sd Send for illustrated cate- 
LOUIS H. ORLEMAN., Prin. 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, 


EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGEN Manager 


50 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON, MASS. ~-_ Telephone, Boston, 775-2. 


vate schools. Specialists in any desired branches. 
Governesses. 
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New York 
The Clinton Classical School for Boys 


Open all the year. Fall t be Sept. 17th. 
CHARLES W. CLINTON. Ph.D, Principal. 
Peekskill-on-Hudson. N. ¥. 


LYNDON HALL SCHOOL 


For Young- Ladies 48th year. Colle preparation. 
SAMUEL WELLS BUCK A.M., Poughkeepsie, N. Y 


TEMPLE GROVE SEMINARY 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


For Young Women 
Forty-second year begins Sept. 23d. 
CHARLES F. DOWD, Ph.D., Pres. 


Send for year-book giving details of courses to 
FRANKLIN B. Down, Asst. Prin. 


Mount Pleasant Military Academy 


A high-grade school for boys. Fits for college and for 
business. Eighty-second yeas. Library of 12,000 volumes. 
Reference: Hon. Joseer CHOATE: HAMILTON W. 
Manie, L.H.D. HA A.M., Artuur T. 
Emory, A.B., Principals. Sing Sing-on-Hudson. 


BERKELEY ACADEMY tains Boys’ ideal 
home school. .~* location and trainin College or 
usiness Write ev. J. Cameron, M.A. Suffern “WY. 


HOME INSTITUTE 4. and Day 


lege preparation, Music, Languages, and Art 
Miss W. MEeTcaLr, Principal. 


TROY, N.Y. 


EMMA WILLARD SCHOOL 


Preparation for all colleges open to women: four years 
academic course; graduate courses; departments of music 


and art. 83d yea Sent. 23, 1896. 
year ALICE KNOX, Principal. 


Ohio 


1020 Prospect Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
Miss Mittleberger’s School for Girls 


res for all Colleges 4 to women, 
F Shi ee rm begins September 23 


FRANKLIN COLLEGE NS 


fur. room and books, $2.80 to $3 a wk.; tofa/ cost, $140a yr. 
8 courses: no saloons. Shore, safe. Catalog free, 
plan to earn funds. W. A. WILLIAMS, D.D., 


Oberlin Theological Seminary @4year 


Sept. 23d, with special advan * in the Coll aaa the 
Conservatory of Music. . BOSWOR , Sec. 


OXFORD, OHIO 


THE WESTERN Seminary 


Miss Leiria S. McKer, Ph.D., President. Forty-second 
yar opens Sept. 9, 1896. Superior advantages fort thorough 
hristian culture. Terms, $250 per year. 


OGONTZ SCHOOL Apres 


Opens Sept. 30. Established in 1850. Twenty minutes 
from Philadelphia, two hours from New York. For cir- 
cular, apply to Principals, FGANcES E. Bennett, SYLVIA 
J. EASTMAN, Ogontz School P.O.. Pa. 


Miss Baldwin’s Schoo 


MAWR, PA. 

Prepare Mawr College. Miss 
FLO ENCE. BALDW l. Within five 
more than fifty pu ils have entered B Mawr College 
from this schoo be rtificate admits to Smith, Vassar, and 
Wellesley. Dipioma givenin both General ‘and College 
Preparatory Courses. Fine fire-proof stone buildin 
acres beautiful grounds. For circular address the Secre- 


1350 Pine St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Miss Anable’s Boarding & Day School 


For YounG Laptes. Estab. in 1848. Circular on application. 


Miss Gordon’s French and English 
Boarding and Day School for Young 


Ladies and Little Girls pp EP ka 
4110 and 4112 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


PHILADELPHIA SEMINARY 


1325 N. Broad St., —— College reparatory. 
Languages, Art, Music, etc For circular 
dress REBECCA E. INS, Principal. 


WALNUT LANE SCHOOL 


Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Boarding and Day Schoo! for Yous | Ladies. Reopens 
t 23d. ang College. rato 


THE WALTON-WELLESLEY SCHOOL 
2101 and 2103 Spruce St., Philadelphia 
For Girls. Possesses finest private propert in city. 
Boarding and day. 15th year. Academic, College Pre- 
paratory, and Musical Depts. primy | catalogue and ref- 
erences address Dr. and Mrs. James R. DANFORTH. 


Freed by a Barrel of Oysters 


Says the New York “ Tribune :” 


One of the best-known banking houses of 
St. Petersburg, and the one to which most 
American visitors to Russia carry letters of 
credit, is that of Messrs. Shalounine & Sons, 
the founder of which, father of the present 
head of the firm, owed his liberation from serf- 
dom, fifteen years before the decree of eman- 
cipation, to a barrel of oysters, Old Sha- 
lounine was a serf belonging to Count Shere- 
metieff, one of the wealthiest nobles in Russia. 
He had frequently entreated the Count to 
grant him his freedom, offering bim as much 
as $500,000 forthe boon. But money was no 
object to the Count, and it gratified his pride 
to feelthat one of the leading bankers of the 
Empire was one of his serfs, unable to marry 
either his sons or his daughters without his 
master’s consent. Moreover, as serf, the 
banker was liable to have his money seized and 
confiscated at any moment by the Count, since 
everything that Deemed to a serf, including 
his wife, children, and property, belonged sso 
facto to his master. 

One day Shalounine, who had just that very 
morning returned to the capital from Odessa, 
called at the Sheremetieff Palace for the pur- 
pose of reporting his arrival, as in — bound, 
to his owner. He had brought with him a 
barrel of delicious Crimean oysters for presen- 
tation to the Count, but left them in his carriage 
at the palace door unfil he should have ob- 
tained his master’s intimation that his gift was 
acceptable. 

On entering the presence of the Count the 
banker found him surrounded by a party of 
guests and engaged in berating his chief butler 
for neglecting to provide oysters for the break- 
fast. to which they were about to sit down. 
The butler was explaining to the Count that 
there were no oysters to be got in the capital 
at that moment for love or money. Catching 
sight of the serf-banker, the Count exclaimed: 

“ Oh, it is thou again: thou art come to pes- 
ter me once more for thy liberation! Thou 
knowest that it is useless. I should not know 
what to do with thy money. But, stay, I will 
tell thee something: Get me some oysters for 
my breakfast and thou shalt have thy free- 
dom !” 

Shalounine bowed low, left the room, fetched 
the small barrel of oysters which he had left 
in his carriage at the door, and laid it at the 
feet of his master. 

As soon as the barrel had been opened the 
Count called for a pen and paper, wrote outa 
declaration emancipating both the banker and 
his family from serfdom, and then, bowing 
courteously to the man who but a moment 
before had been his slave, exclaimed: “ And 
now, my dear ‘Mr. Shalounine, will you give 
us the pleasure of your company at break- 
fast ?” 


Pennsylvania 


Williamsport Dickinson Seminary 


Both sexes. Regular and Elective 
conferred. Fits for College. Music, Art, 
guages, Specialties. Steam heat, electric ed home 


coniforts. White for catal 
E. J. GRAY, D.D., Pre sident, Williamsport, Pa. 


Rhode Island 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


FRIENDS SCHOOL FOR BOTH SEXES 


Founded in 178. Excellent_home. Students from 18 
States. All denominations. Thorough, ween | in English, 
Science, Classics, Music, and Art. Addr 

AUC OSTINE JONES. LL.B. 


Virginia 


ETHEL MILITARY ACADEMY, VIRGINIA. 
— Value, $100,000. Lecated % miles from Washing- 
ton in Northern Virginia. /refares for advanced study 
and for business. CAarges extremely low. /atronage 
from 22 States. Address for illustrated catalogue 
Col. R. A. McINTYRE, Bethel Academy PO Va. 


COLLEGE, 

ROANOKE 
Courses for Degrees, with Electives. Large Libra 

Working Laboratory. Beautiful, healthful mounta{n 


location. Good morals. s mee xpenses. 
Catalogue, with views. free. ESIDENT. 


For the Church, the Social Meeting, 
and the Home 


The Plymout 
Hymnal 


Edited by Lyman ABsotTtT 
With the Co-operation of 
HERBERT VAUGHAN ABBOTT and 
CHARLES MORSE 


Rev. Cornelius H. Patton, Duluth, Minn., 
whose church (Pilgrim Congregational) has 
been using 325 copies of THE PLYMOUTH 
HYMNAL for a few months, says: “I am 
inclined to think you have produced the best 
of all the hymn-books. In the matter of 
typography it is distinctly superior to all 
others. As to the choice of hymns, I think 
you have maintained the proper balance 
between the new and the old.” 

Many other pastors, from Maine to Cali- 
fornia, after practical experience of THE 
PLYMOUTH HyYMNAL in their churches, also 
say that it is the best. 

Full information concerning the book and the 
prices for its introduction, together with a free 
(RETURNABLE) copy, will be sent to any pastor 
or choirmaster for examination with a view to 
introduction. 


THE OUTLOOK COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 
13 Astor Place, New York 


The Waldorf 


is the ideal 
pattern for the best family use. 
The design is artistic. 
The quality is assured by 


STERLING SILVER INLAID 


in the back of the bowl and 
handle on spoons and forks 


Pie Kaife, 


Guaranteed 25 Years. 


Patented. 
Made only by 
Holmes & Edwards, 
@RIDGEPORT, CONN. 
SALESROOMS-N. Y. City, 2 Maiden Lane. 

Chicago, 65 Washington St. 
St. Louis, 307 N. Fourth St. 
“ San Francisco,120 Sutter St. 


Delici Flavor. 
WHITMAN’ Ss Miz with boiling milk or 
INSTANTANEOUS water, 4nd it's ma 
tephen F. Whitman & Sea, 
Philadelphia. 


CHOCOLATE. 


Cut this eat and send to-day for free cata 
$2.75 buys natural finish Baby 
plated steel axle, springs, one plece 
bent handle. . years ntee rriages sent on 10 pays 
FREE TRIAL. BUY FRO PACTORY & SAVE DEAL 
OXFORD CO., 340 Wabash Ave., 


HOSE answering advertisements ap- 
pearing in The Outlook will confer a 
favor upon the advertiser as well as 

the publisher by mentioning this publication. 
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SCOTT RATCLIFF 


“When every other Food failed to agree with Scott—he 
was teething—we used MELLINS FOOD and it agreed with 
him perfectly from the first. I think it is the best of 
foods for teething children’’— Mrs.W.G. Ratcliff, Nacogdoches, Texas 


Write to us and we will send you a sample bottle free of charge 
Our book of instructions to mothers mailed on request 


DOLIBER-GOODALE CO., BOSTON, MASS. 
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American Scotch Lappet Lawns—The 
—Over 55,000 y chidper pop- choicest selections from the 
ular fabric are here in a su best Scotch makers. Every 
rior range of styles and color- | yard was made expressly for 
s. e goods were made by fils season. The 

ading manufactur- have been 25, 
er to sell for 12% cents, Sante per yard, 
but we have made the 64C | 2 
cance 


French Printed Lawns— 

Fine American Dimities— | There is one firm that makes 
Ina superb assortment of this | these goods better than all 
season’s best styles andchoicest | others— Messrs.Scheurer,Lauth 
colorings. They were an un-| & Co. We have had their vey 
usually good quality at the | richest and best products all 


previous price — 12%4c season, and have sold 
—but quick sales a thousands ot yards at 
desired, so we 63C the former price — —35 | Sy 
cents—now............ 


SEND FOR SAMPLES 


A MID-SUMMER SALE OF 


Dainty Cotton Fabrics 


At Almost Nominal Prices 


The styles, without exception, are beautiful and 
the colorings are the richest and most desirable to 
be found. At the following extraordinary prices the 
counters should soon be cleared: 


SEND FOR SASIPLES 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, Philadelphia 


- 
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Printed Irish Dimities— 

From four expert Belfast print- 
ers. Many of the most beauti- 
ful styles ever pro- 


duced are included. 
Imported to sell for 25 123C 
cents per yard, now. 


Swivel Silks—These beau- 
tiful silky textures came from 
Messrs. Clarence Whitman & 
Co., and are the very best 

roduced by that famous 

rm. The styles and soft, 
rich_colorin are exquisite. 
Earlier in the season 
the identical goods 
sold for 37% cents, 123¢ 


Absolutely Pure— 
Delicious—Nutritious 


ON 
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BREAKFAST COCOA 


Made by 


WALTER BAKER & COQ. Lumen 


Established Dorchester, Mass., 1780 


Costs less than one cent acup. No chemicals. 
Always ask for Walter Baker & Co.’s 


BREAKFAST COCOA 
Made at Dorchester, Mass. 


It bears their Trade-Mark, “La Belle Chocolatiére,” on 
every can. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 


Babies Love 


FOOD 


because it 1s every particle 
nourishment, easily digest- 
ed and taken into the sys- 
tem. It makes them happy 
and healthy. The first food 


manufactured in America. 
WOOLRICH & CO., Palmer, Mass. 
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